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THE  ZAGABOG 


HERE'S  a  funny  sort  of  story  of  an  Isle 
beyond  the  sun, 
Of  a  gleaming  golden  island  seldom  seen  by 

anyone ; 
So  prick    your   ears   and    listen    to   my    most 

eccentric  lays 
Of  the   Island  and  the  Zagabog  from  old  pre- 
Cambrian  days — 

The  mild  and  humble  Zagabog, 
The  plain,  good-hearted  Zagabog 
With  prehistoric  ways. 


THE   ZAGABOG 


II 

Upon  his  wondrous  head  he   wore   a   rather 

ugly  crown  ; 
His  eyes  were  green  and  somewhat  sad,  his 

tail  hung  meekly  down  ; 
But  on  a  throne  of  early  mud  he  comfortably 

sat 
And  ruled  his  Golden  Island  in  a  way  I  marvel 
at. 

He  was  a  peaceful  Zagabog, 
A  practical  old  Zagabog, 
And  quite  unique  at  that. 


Ill 

For    Nature   only    made  but  one,   though  we 

shall  never  know 
Why  just  a  single  Zagabog  exhausted  Nature 

so  ; 
His  subjects  rose  from  trilobites,  the  newest  of 

the  new, 
To  other  bygone  beasts  that  leapt  and  swam 
and  crawled  and  flew  ; 

But  all  obeyed  the  Zagabog, 
The  good  primeval  Zagabog. 
Which  they  were  right  to  do. 


THE   ZAGABOG 


IV 


From   periods  ante- Primary  he  dated,  as  we 

know, 
And   with  the  greatest  interest  observed  that 

wondrous  show 
Of  shells    and    fish,    of  monstrous    newts,    of 

dragons  on  the  wing  ; 
Then  chronicled  the  chancres  that  the  rolling" 
ages  bring, — 

That  scientific  Zagabog, 

That  most  observant  Zagfaboof : 

And  he  loved  everything. 


Some  twenty  million  years  passed  by  and  all 

the  Isle  went  well  ; 
Great  palms  grew  on  the  mountain-tops  ;  huge 

ferns  adorned  the  dell ; 
And    everywhere    vast    reptiles     took     their 

Mesozoic  ease, 
And  ate  each  other  frequently,  with  snap  and 
snarl  and  sneeze ; 

But  their  beloved  Zao-aboof, 
Their  wise  and  wakeful  Zasfaboof, 
They  always  tried  to  please. 


THE   ZAGABOG 


VI 


For  in  those  Secondary  times,  when  monsters 

had  their  day, 
Triassic   and    Jurassic   giants   about    his    feet 

would  play  ; 
And  through  the  air  there  sometimes  came  the 

Archseopteryx — 
A  funny  sort  of  feathered  thing  where  bird  and 
dragon  mix. 

"  Your  fossil,"  said  the  Zagabog, 
The  humour-loving  Zagabog, 
"  Will  put  them  in  a  fix." 


VII 

He  made  no  laws,  he  made  no  fuss ;  he  just 

sat  on  his  throne 
With  a  genial  simplicity  peculiarly  his  own. 
The    Plesiosaur,    the    Teleosaur,    the    Early 

Crocodile, 
The  weird  Cretaceous  ocean-folk,  who  never, 
never  smile — 

All  worshipped  the  old  Zagabog, 
The  quaint,  benignant  Zagabog 
Of  that  enchanted  Isle. 
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THE   ZAGABOG 


VIII 

More  ages  passed,  more  monsters  passed,  and 

others  took  their  place  ; 
The   Zaofabopf   he  still   endured   from   endless 

race  to  race  ; 
Till    Toxodons    and    Mammoths   came,    with 

Sloths  of  stature  grand, 
Whose   small    relations   still  exist  in   many  a 
distant  land. 

Of  course  an  old-time  Zagabog, 
A  right  down  Early  Zagabog, 
Such  moderns  could  not  stand. 


IX 

But  still,  with  all   the   wisdom  of  a  hundred 

million  years, 
He  tried  to  be  more  sanguine  and  resist  his 

growing  fears, 
Till  Palceolithic  ages  brought   Dame  Nature's 

latest  joys 
And  all  that  Golden   Island  rang  and  rippled 
with  the  noise. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  the  Zagabog  ; 
"  God  bless  us ! "  cried  the  Zagabog, 
"  They're  little  girls  and  boys !  " 


THE   ZAGABOG 


X 

About  his  throne  with  laughter  shrill  the  lads 

and  lasses  came, 
And  put  their  little  hands  in  his  and  bade  him 

make  a  game  ; 
So  still  he  rules  and  still  he  helps  the  children 

with  their  fun. 
Of  course  he'll  never  die  himself,  there  being 
only  one — 

One  calm,  persistent  Zagabog, 
One  good  pre-Cambrian  Zagabog 
Beyond  the  setting  sun. 
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WASN'T  even  thinking  of  the  fool.     It 


13 


is  enousfh   to  be   in  the  same  market  on 


t> 


'Change  with  Norton  Bellamy,  and  outside 
my  office  or  the  House  I   like  to  forget  him. 

But  long  ago  he  joined  the  City  of  London 
Club,  to  my  great  regret,  and  now,  in  the 
smoking-room  after  lunch,  during  my  cup  of 
coffee,  cigar,  and  game  of  dominoes,  he  will 
too  often  hurl  himself  uninvited  into  a  con- 
versation that  he  is  neither  asked  to  join 
nor  desired  to  enliorhten. 

Upon  a  day  in  January  last  my  friend 
George  Mathers  had  a  chill  on  the  liver,  and 
was  suffering  under  sustained  professional 
ill-fortune.  From  his  standpoint,  therefore, 
in  the  Kaffir  Market,  he  looked  out  at  the 
world  and  agreed  with  Carlyle's  unreasonable 
estimate  of  mankind.  As  a  jobber  in  a  large 
way    he    came    to    this    conclusion  ;    while    I, 
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who  am  a  broker  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, could  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 

"  The  spirit  of  common -sense  must  be 
reckoned  with,"  I  explained  to  Mathers. 
"  This  nation  stands  where  it  does  by  right 
of  that  virtue.  Take  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  advice.  You  may  draw  a  line  through 
that.  There  is  a  rare,  a  notable  genius  for 
giving  advice  in  this  country.  The  war 
illustrates  my  point.  You  will  find  every 
journal  full  of  advice  given  by  civilians  to 
soldiers,  by  soldiers  to  civilians,  by  the  man 
in  the  street  to  the  man  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
by  the  man  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  We  think  for  ourselves,  develop 
abnormal  common-sense,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  maintain  that  much  more  good 
advice  is  given  than  bad." 

But  Mathers,  what  with  his  chilled  liver 
and  business  depression,  was  unreasonable. 
He  derided  my  contention.  He  flouted  it. 
He  raised  his  voice  in  hard,  simulated 
laughter,  and  attracted  other  men  from  their 
coffee  and  cigars.  When  he  had  won  their 
attention,  he  tried  to  crush  me  publicly.  He 
said  : 

"  My  dear  chap,  out  of  your  own  mouth 
I   will   confute  you.     If  more  good  advice  is 
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given  than  bad,  every  man  will  get  more 
good  than  harm  by  following  advice.  That's 
logical  ;  but  you  won't  pretend  to  maintain 
such  a  ridiculous  position,   surely  ?  " 

I  like  a  war  of  words  after  luncheon.  It 
sharpens  the  wits  and  assists  digestion.  So, 
without  being  particularly  in  earnest,  I  sup- 
ported my  contention. 

"  Assuredly,"  I  said.  "  We  don't  take 
enough  advice,  in  my  opinion — just  as  we 
don't  take  enough  exercise  or  wholesome  food. 
It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  ask  advice  and 
not  take  it.  But  if  we  modelled  our  lives 
on  the  disinterested  opinion  of  other  people, 
and  availed  ourselves  of  the  combined  judg- 
ment of  our  fellows,  the  world  would  be  both 
happier  and  wiser  in  many  directions.  And 
if  men  knew  when  they  were  invited  to 
express  an  opinion  that  it  was  no  mere  con- 
ventional piece  of  civility  or  empty  compliment 
which  prompted  us  to  ask  their  criticism, 
consider  how  they  would  put  their  best 
powers  forward.  Yes,  one  who  consistently 
followed  the  advice  of  his  fellow-creatures 
would  be  paying  a  compliment  to  humanity 
and " 

"Qualifying  himself  for  a  lunatic  asylum!" 
Here   burst   in  the   blatant    Bellamy  from   his 
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seat  by  the  fire.  He  put  down  a  financial 
journal,  and  tlien  turned  to  me.  "If  thiere's 
more  good  advice  flying  about  than  bad,  old 
man,  why  don't  you  take  some  ? "  he  said. 
"  I  could  give  you  plenty  of  excellent  advice 
at  this  moment,  Honeybun.  For  instance,  I 
could  tell  you  to  play  the  fool  only  in  your 
own  house  ;  but  you  wouldn't  thank  me. 
You'd  say  it  was  uncalled-for  and  impertinent ; 
you  know  you  would." 

Bellamy  is  the  only  man  who  has  any 
power  to  annoy  me  after  my  lunch  ;  and 
knowing  it,  he  exercises  that  power.  He  can 
shake  me  at  a  word,  can  reach  my  nerve- 
centres  quicker  than  a  tintack.  Seen  super- 
ficially, he  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  mere,  common  stockbroker,  but  his  voice 
it  is  that  makes  him  so  hated — his  voice, 
and  his  manners,  and  his  sense  of  humour. 
I  turned  upon  him  and  did  a  foolish  thing, 
as  one  often  does  foolish  things  when  sud- 
denly maddened  into  them  by  some  bigger 
fool  than  oneself.      I  answered  : 

"  There's  bad  advice — idiotic  advice — given 
as  well  as  good.  When  I've  exhausted 
creation,  and  want  your  opinion,  my  dear 
Bellamy,  I'll  trouble  you  for  it  ;  and  as  to 
playing  the  fool,  why,  nemo  mortalmm  omni- 
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bus  horis  sapit — not  even  Norton  Bellamy. 
You'll  admit  that?" 

Bellamy  has  no  education,  and  nothing 
irritates  him  quicker  than  a  quotation  in  a 
foreign  language,  though  any  other  quotation 
he's  more  than  a  match  for.  He  scowled 
and  meant  mischief  from  the  moment  the 
laugh  went  with  me.  He  ignored  the  Latin, 
but  stuck  to  the  English  of  my  remark. 

"  Bad  as  well  as  good,"  he  answered.  "  Just 
what  I  say.  Only  you  assert  '  more  good  than 
bad,'  and  I  declare  '  more  bad  than  good,' 
which  means  that  the  more  advice  I  refuse  the 
better  for  me  in  the  lonor  run." 

"  You  judge  human  nature  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  your  own  lack  of  judgment,  my 
dear  fellow,"  I  said,  in  a  bantering  voice. 

"Well,  I'll  back  my  judgment  all  the  same," 
he  answered  hotly,  "which  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  will.  You  talk  of  common- 
sense,  and  lay  down  vague,  not  to  say  inane 
rules  for  other  people  to  follow,  and  pose  as  a 
sort  of  Book  of  Wisdom  thrown  open  to  the 
public  every  afternoon  in  this  smoking-room  ; 
but  anybody  can  talk.  Now,  I'll  bet  you  a 
thousand  pounds  that  you'll  not  take  the  advice 
of  your  fellow-man  for  twelve  consecutive 
hours.     And,  what  is  more,  I'll  bet  you  another 
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thousand  that  I'll  do  the  other  thing-  and  gro 
distinctly  contrary  to  every  request,  suggestion, 
or  scrap  of  advice  offered  me  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  And  then  we'll  see  about  your  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  who  looks  the 
biggest  fool  at  the  end  of  the  day." 

I  repeat,  it  was  after  luncheon,  and  no  man 
unfamiliar  with  Norton  Bellamy  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  studied  insolence,  the  offence,  the 
diabolic  sneer  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
preposterous  suggestion.  I  was,  however, 
silent  for  the  space  of  three  seconds ;  then  he 
made  another  remark  to  Mathers,  and  that 
settled  it. 

"  Some  of  us  are  like  the  chap  who  said  he'd 
take  his  dying  oath  the  cat  was  grey.  Then 
they  asked  him  to  bet  a  halfpenny  that  it  was, 
and  he  wouldn't.  So  bang  goes  another 
wind-bag ! " 

He  was  marching  out  with  all  the  honours 
when  I  lost  my  temper  and  took  the  brute  at 
his  word. 

"  Done  !  "  I  said.  Think  of  it !  A  man  of 
live-and-fifty,  with  some  reputation  for  general 
mental  stability,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stock  Exchange  ! 

"You'll  take  me.'*"  he  asked,  and  there  w^as 
an  evil  light  in  the  man's  hard  blue  eyes,  while 
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his  red  whiskers  actually  bristled  as  he  spoke. 
"  You'll  back  yourself  to  follow  every  scrap  of 
advice  given  you  throughout  one  whole  day  for 
a  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

In  my  madness  I  answered,  only  intent  upon 
arranging  miseries  for  him  : 

"Yes,  if  you'll  back  yourself  to  act  in  an 
exactly  contrary  manner." 

"  Most  certainly.  It's  my  ordinary  rule  of 
life,"  he  replied.  "  I  never  do  take  advice. 
I'm  not  a  congenital  idiot.  Let  us  say  to- 
morrow." 

Now,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  we  have  a 
universal  system  by  which  honour  stands  for 
security.  In  our  peculiar  business  relations 
this  principle  is  absolutely  necessary.  And  it 
seldom  fails.  There  is  a  simple,  pathetic  trust 
amongst  us  unknown  in  other  walks  of  life.  It 
can  only  be  compared  to  that  universal  spirit 
said  to  have  existed  in  King  Alfred's  days, 
when  we  are  invited  to  believe  that  people  left 
their  jewellery  about  on  the  hedges  with 
impunity,  and  crime  practically  ceased  out  of 
the  land.  One's  only  assumption  can  be  that 
the  jewellery  of  those  benighted  days  was  not 
worth  the  risk — though,  understand  me,  I  am 
merely  speaking  of  the  times,  not  of  King 
Alfred,  who  was,  without  question,  the  greatest 
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Englishman  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  So 
when  Bellamy  and  I  made  this  fatuous  bet,  we 
trusted  each  the  other.  I  knew  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  the  man  was  absolutely  straight- 
forward and  honest ;  and  I  felt  that,  having 
once  taken  his  wager,  I  should  either  win  it 
— at  personal  inconvenience  impossible  to 
estimate  before  the  event — or  lose  and  frankly 
pay. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Bellamy.  "  Let  us  say 
to-morrow.  You  don't  want  a  thing  like  this 
hanging  over  you.  We'll  meet  here  and  lunch 
and  compare  notes — if  you're  free  to  do  so, 
which  is  doubtful,  for  I  see  a  holy  chaos 
opening  out  before  you." 

"  To-morrow ! "  I  said.  "  And,  be  what  it 
may,  I  would  not  change  my  position  for 
yours." 

I  went  home  that  nio-ht  under  a  o^atherinor 
weight  of  care.  To  my  wife  and  daughters  I 
said  nothing,  though  they  noticed  and  com- 
mented upon  my  unusual  taciturnity.  In  truth, 
the  more  I  thought  of  the  programme  in  store 
for  me,  the  less  I  liked  it ;  while  Bellamy,  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  despite  my 
big  words  at  parting  from  him,  had  only  to  be 
slightly  more  brutal  and  aggressive  than  usual 
to  come  well  out  of  his  ordeal.     I  slept  ill  and 
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woke  depressed.  The  weather  was  ominous 
in  itself.  I  looked  out  of  my  dressing-room 
window  and  quoted  from  the  classics  : 

"  She  is  not  rosy-fingered,  but  swoU'n  black ; 
Her  face  is  like  a  water  turned  to  blood, 
And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds. 
As  if  she  threatened  night  ere  noon  of  day  !  " 

which  shows,  by-the-by,  that  Ben  Jonson 
knew  a  London  fog  when  he  saw  it,  though 
chemists  pretend  that  the  vile  phenomenon 
wasn't  familiar  to  the  Elizabethans. 

My  breakfast  proved  a  farce,  and  having 
wished  my  dear  ones  a  dreary  "  good 
morning,"  I  crept  out  into  a  bilious,  fuli- 
ginous atmosphere,  through  which  black  smuts 
fell  in  legions  upon  the  numbed  desolation 
of  South  Kensington.  Only  the  urban  cat 
stalked  here  and  there,  rejoicing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  prolonged  night.  My  chronic 
cough  began  at  the  first  gulp  of  this  atrocious 
atmosphere,  and  changing  my  mind  about 
walking  to  the  District  Railway  Station,  I 
turned,  sought  my  cab-whistle,  and  sum- 
moned a  hansom.  It  came  presently,  clinking 
and  tinkling  out  of  nothingness — a  chariot 
with  watery  eyes  of  flame  ;  a  goblin  coach  to 
carry  me  away  through  the  mask  of  the  fog, 
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from  home,  from  wife  and  children,  into  the 
vast  unknown  of  man's  advice. 

The  cabman  began  it — a  surly,  grasping 
brute  who,  upon  taking  my  shilling,  com- 
mented, and  added  something  about  the 
weather, 

"  Your  fare,  and  you  know  it  very  well,"  I 
answered,  whereupon  he  replied  : 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Wish  I  could  give  you 
the  cab  an'  the  boss  in.  Don't  you  chuck 
away  your  money,  that's  all.  You're  a 
blimed  sight  too  big-'earted — that's  what's 
the  matter  with  you." 

I  felt  cheered.  Here  was  practical  advice 
given  by  a  mere  toiler  from  the  ranks.  I 
promised  the  man  that  I  would  not  waste 
my  money  ;  I  reciprocated  his  caution,  beamed 
upon  him,  ignored  his  satire,  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  trains.  A  newspaper  boy  offered 
me  Punch.  I  bought  it,  and  with  rising 
spirits  lighted  a  cigar  and  got  into  a  City 
train.  It  happened  to  come  from  Ealing, 
and  contained,  amongst  other  people,  my  dear 
old  friend  Tracy  Mainwaring — cheeriest, 
brightest,  and  best  of  men.  The  fog  deepened, 
and  somewhere  about  the  Temple  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  caused  me  to  fling  away  my 
cigar,  and  double  up  in  considerable  physical 
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discomfort.     Mainwaring,    with    his    universal 
sympathy,  was  instantly  much  concerned  for  me. 

"  My  dear  Honeybun,  you'll  kill  yourself — 
you  will  indeed.  It's  suicide  for  you  to  come 
to  town  on  days  like  this.  How  often  have 
I  expostulated !  And  nobody  will  pity  you, 
because  you  need  not  do  it.  Why  don't  you 
go  to  the  South  of  France?  You  ought  to 
go  for  all  our  sakes." 

"Mainwaring,"  I  said,  "you're  right.  You 
always  are.  Here's  the  Temple.  I'll  return 
home  at  once,  and  start  as  soon  as  I  con- 
veniently can — to-morrow  at  latest." 

The  amazement  which  burst  forth  upon  the 
face  of  every  man  in  that  carriage  was  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  my  original  assertion  that 
advice  is  not  taken  habitually  in  this  country. 

As  for  Mainwaring  himself,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  he  was  seriously  alarmed.  He 
followed  me  out  of  the  train,  and  his  face 
was  white,  his  voice  much  shaken,  as  he 
took  my  arm. 

"Old  chap,"  he  said,  "I've  annoyed  you; 
I've  bored  you  with  my  irresponsible  chatter. 
You're  trying  to  escape  from  me.  You 
mustn't  let  a  friend  influence  you  against 
your    better    judgment.      Of    course,     I     only 

thought  of  your  good,  but " 

c 
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"My  dear  fellow,"  I  answered,  "nobody 
ever  gave  me  better  advice,  and  unless  cir- 
cumstances conspire  against  it,  I  mean  to  do 
as  you  suggest." 

"Yes,  yes — capital,"  he  said,  with  the 
voice  we  assume  when  trying  to  soothe  an 
intoxicated  acquaintance  or  a  lunatic.  "  You 
shall  go,  dear  old  fellow,  and  I'll  see  you 
home." 

Now,  here  is  the  effect  of  taking  advice 
upon  the  man  who  gives  it !  Mainwaring  is  a 
genial,  uncalculating,  kindly  soul,  who  is 
always  tendering  counsel  and  exhortation  to 
everybody,  from  his  shoeblack  upwards  ;  yet, 
in  a  moment,  I  had  him  reduced  to  a  mere 
bundle  of  vibrating  nerves,  simply  because  I 
had  promptly  undertaken  to  follow  one  of  his 
suoTCTestions.  Of  course  I  knew  the  thouoht  in 
his  mind  :  he  believed  that  I  was  out  of  mine. 
So  I  said  : 

"  Yes,  old  fellow,  I  see  what  you  think ;  but, 
consider,  if  I'm  a  lunatic  to  take  your  advice, 
what  must  you  be  to  give  it  '^  " 

This  conundrum,  if  possible,  increased  his 
uneasiness.  He  fussed  anxiously  around  me 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  me  home  ; 
whereupon,  being  weary  of  his  cowardice,  I 
waved   Mainwarin^  off,  left  the  station  to  be 
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free  of  him,  and  hastily  ascended  Arundel 
Street. 

My  object  was  now  an  omnibus  which  should 
convey  me  almost  to  my  door  ;  and  my  heart 
grew  fairly  light  again,  for  if  by  the  terms  of 
the  wager  I  could  legitimately  get  back  under 
my  own  roof,  the  worst  might  be  well  over.  I 
pictured  myself  packing  quietly  all  day  for  the 
Continent.  Then,  when  morning  should  come, 
I  had  merely  to  change  my  mind  again  and 
the  matter  would  terminate.  Any  natural  dis- 
appointment of  my  wife  and  the  girls,  when 
they  heard  of  my  intention  to  stop  in  London 
after  all,  might  be  relieved  with  judicious  gifts. 

At  a  corner  in  the  Strand  I  waited,  and 
others  with  me,  while  the  fog  increased — 
noisome  veil  upon  veil — and  the  lurid  street 
seemed    full    of    dim    ohosts    wanderinfr    in    a 

o  o 

sulphur  hell.  My  omnibus  was  long  in  coming, 
and  just  as  it  did  so  I  pressed  forward  with 
the  rest,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  tread  upon 
the  foot  of  a  threadbare  and  foul-mouthed 
person  who  had  been  waiting  beside  me. 
Standing  there,  the  sorry  creature  had  used 
the  vilest  language  for  fifteen  minutes,  had 
scattered  his  complicated  imprecations  on  the 
ears  of  all,  but  especially,  I  think,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wretched  wife.     She — a  lank  and 
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hungry  creature — had  flashed  back  looks  at 
him  once  or  twice,  but  no  more.  Occasionally, 
as  his  coarse  words  lashed  her,  she  had  shivered 
and  glanced  at  this  face  and  that  to  see  whether 
any  champion  of  women  stood  there  waiting 
for  the  South  Kensington  omnibus.  But 
apparently  none  did,  though,  for  my  part,  at 
another  time  I  had  certainly  taken  it  upon  me 
to  reprove  the  wretch,  or  even  call  a  constable. 
But  upon  this  day,  and  moving  as  it  were  for 
that  occasion  under  a  curse,  I  held  silence  the 
better  course,  and  maintained  the  same  while 
much  pitying  this  down-trodden  woman.  Now, 
however,  Fate  chose  me  for  a  sort  of  Nemesis 
against  my  will,  and  leaping  forward  to  the 
omnibus,  I  descended  with  all  my  fourteen 
stone  upon  the  foot  of  the  bully.  He  hopped 
in  agony,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  added  a 
darkness  to  the  fog.  His  profanity  increased 
the  ambient  gloom,  and  out  of  it  I  saw  the 
white  face  of  his  wife,  and  her  teeth  gleamed 
in  a  savage  smile  as  he  hopped  in  the  gutter, 
like  some  evil  fowl.  People  laughed  at  his 
discomfort,  and  a  vocabulary  naturally  rich  was 
lifted  above  itself  into  absolute  opulence.  He 
loosed  upon  me  a  chaos  of  sacred  and  profane 
expletives,  uttered  in  the  accent  of  south-west 
London.     His  words  tumbled  about  my  ears 
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like  a  nest  of  angered  hornets.  The  man 
refused  to  listen  to  any  apology,  and,  from 
natural  regret,  my  mood  changed  to  active 
annoyance,  because  he  insisted  upon  hopping 
between  me  and  the  omnibus,  and  a  crowd 
began  to  collect. 

Then  his  bitter-hearted  wife  spoke  up  and 
bid  me  take  action,  little  dreaming  of  the 
position  in  which  I  stood  with  respect  to  all 
advice. 

"  Don't  let  the  swine  cheek  you  like  that," 
she  cried.  "  He's  all  gas,  that's  what  he  is — 
a  carwardly  'ound  as  only  bullies  women  and 
children.  You're  bis["0["er  than  him.  Hit  him 
over  the  jaw  with  your  rumberella.  Hit  him 
hard,  then  you'll  see." 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  never  before  that  moment  had  I  struck 
a  fellow-creature,  either  in  the  heat  of  anofer 
or  with  calculated  intention.  Indeed,  even  a 
thousand  pounds  would  seem  a  small  price  to 
expend  if  for  that  outlay  one  might  escape 
such  a  crime  ;  yet  now,  dazed  by  the  noise,  by 
the  fog,  by  emotions  beyond  analysis,  by  the 
grinning  teeth  and  eyes  of  the  crowd  shining 
wolfish  out  of  the  gloom  around  me,  by  the 
woman's  weird,  tigerish  face  almost  thrust  into 
mine,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  man  had  asked 
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me  why  the  blank  blank  I  didn't  let  my  blank 
self  out  at  so  much  a  blank  hour  for  a  blank 
steam-roller — I  let  go.  If  Bellamy  could  have 
seen  me  then  !  My  umbrella  whistled  through 
the  fog,  and  appeared  to  strike  the  man  almost 
exactly  where  his  wife  had  suggested.  He  was 
gone  like  a  dream,  and  everybody  seemed  pleased 
excepting  the  unfortunate  creature  himself. 
There  were  yells  and  cat-calls  and  wild  London 
sounds  in  my  ears.  Somebody  rose  out  of 
the  pandemonium  and  patted  me  on  the  back, 
and  told  me  to  *  hook  it  before  the  bloke  got  up 
again.'  Somebody  else  whispered  earnestly  in 
my  ear  that  I  had  done  the  community  a  good 
turn.  The  omnibus  proceeded  without  me, 
for  I  was  now  separated  from  it  by  a  crowd. 
The  fog  thickened,  lurid  lights  flashed  in  it, 
my  head  whirled,  the  man  who  had  whispered 
congratulations  in  my  ear  endeavoured  to  take 
my  watch,  and  I  was  just  going  to  cry  for  the 
police,  when  my  recumbent  victim,  assisted,  to 
my  amazement,  by  the  tigerish  woman,  rose, 
clothed  in  mud  as  with  a  garment,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  me. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  when  argument 
and  even  frank  apology  is  useless.  There  are 
very  rare  occasions  when  coin  of  the  realm 
itself  is  vain   to  heal    a    misunderstanding^  or 
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soothe  a  wounded  spirit.  I  felt  that  the  man 
now  drawn  up  in  battle  array  before  me  was 
reduced  for  the  moment  to  a  mere  pre- Adamite 
person  or  cave-dweller,  first  cousin  to,  and  but 
slightly  removed  from,  the  unreasoning  and 
ferocious  dinosaur  or  vindictive  megatherium. 
This  poor,  bruised,  muddy  Londoner,  now 
dancing  with  clenched  fists,  and  exuding  a  sort 
of  lanoruaore  which  rendered  him  almost  incan- 
descent,  obviously  thirsted  to  do  me  physical 
hurt.  No  mere  wounding  of  my  tenderest 
feeling,  no  shaming  of  me,  no  touching  of  my 
pride  or  my  pocket  would  suffice  for  him. 
Indeed,  he  explained  openly  that  he  was  going 
to  break  every  bone  in  my  body  and  stamp  my 
remains  into  London  mud,  even  if  it  spoilt  his 
boots.  Hearing  which  prophecy,  one  of  those 
inspirations  that  repay  a  studious  man  for  his 
study  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  I  remem- 
bered a  happy  saying  of  the  judicious  Hooker, 
how  that  many  perils  can  best  be  conquered  by 
flying  from  them.  I  had  not  run  for  thirty 
years,  but  I  ran  then,  and  dashing  past  a 
church,  a  cheap  book-shop,  and  the  Globe 
Theatre,  darted  into  the  friendly  shelter  of  a 
populous  neighbourhood  that  extends  beyond. 
So  sudden  was  my  action,  and  so  dense  the  fog, 
that  I  escaped  without  loss,  and  within  three 
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minutes  from  that  moment,  all  sorrow  past,  sat 
in  a  hansom,  had  the  window  lowered,  and 
drove  off  with  joy  and  thankfulness  for  my 
home. 

So  far  I  had  done,  or  set  about  doing,  every- 
thing my  fellow-man  or  woman  deemed  well  for 
me.  As  it  was  now  past  eleven  o'clock,  I  felt 
that  the  day  would  soon  slip  away,  and  all 
might  yet  be  well. 

Then  the  Father  of  Fog,  who  is  one  with 
the  Prince  of  this  world,  took  arms  against  me. 
There  was  a  crash,  a  smash,  loud  words,  a 
breath  of  cold  air,  a  tinkle  of  broken  glass,  a 
stinging  lash  across  my  face,  an  alteration 
abrupt  and  painful  in  my  position.  My  horse 
had  collided  with  another  and  come  down 
heavily,  the  window  was  broken,  and  my  face 
had  a  nasty  cut  across  the  cheekbone  within  a 
fractional  distance  of  my  right  eye. 

The  driver  was  one  of  that  chicken-hearted 
sort  of  cabmen  rare  in  London,  but  common  in 
provincial  towns.  He  had  fallen  from  his  box- 
seat,  it  is  true,  and  had  undoubtedly  hurt 
himself  here  and  there  on  the  outside,  but  I 
doubt  if  any  serious  injury  had  overtaken  him  ; 
yet  now  he  stood  at  the  horse's  head,  and 
pulled  at  its  bridle,  and  gasped  and  gurgled, 
and  explained  how  a  railway  van  had  run  into 
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him,  knocked  over  his  horse,  and  then  darted 
off  into  the  fog.  I  told  the  man  not  to  cry 
about  it,  and  people  began  collecting  as  usual, 
like  evil  gnomes  from  the  gloom.  The  air  soon 
hummed  with  advice,  and  personally,  knowing 
myself  to  be  worse  than  useless  where  a  horse 
in  difficulties  is  concerned,  I  acted  upon  the 
earliest  suggestion  that  called  for  departure 
from  the  scene.  Ignoring  directions  about 
harness,  cutting  of  straps,  backing  the  vehicle, 
and  sitting  on  the  horse's  head,  I  fell  in  with 
one  thouorhtful  individual  who  grave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  beast  was  dying,  and  hurried 
away  at  my  best  speed  to  seek  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  My  face  was  much  injured,  my 
nerves  were  shaken,  I  had  a  violent  stitch 
in  my  side  and  a  buzzing  in  the  head  ;  but  I 
did  my  duty,  and  finding  a  small  corner 
hostelry,  that  threw  beams  of  red  and  yellow 
light  across  the  fog,  I  entered,  gave  myself  a 
few  moments  to  recover  breath,  then  asked  the 
young  woman  behind  the  bar  whether  she 
knew  where  I  might  most  quickly  find  a  horse 
doctor. 

"There  has  been  an  accident,"  I  explained, 
"and  a  man  on  the  spot  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  horse  is  seriously  unwell,  and  should 
be  seen  to  at  once.     Personally,   I   suspect  it 
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could  get  up  if  it  liked,  but  I  am  not  an  expert 
and  may  be  mistaken," 

"'Fraid  you've  hurted  yourself,  too,  sir," 
answered  the  girl.  "  I  am  sorry.  Sit  down 
and  have  something  to  drink,  sir.  Sure  you 
want  it." 

I  sat  down,  sighed,  wiped  my  face,  and 
ordered  a  little  brandy.  This  she  prepared 
with  kindly  solicitude,  then  advised  a  second 
glass,  and  I,  feeling  the  opinion  practical 
enough,  obeyed  her  gladly. 

She  knew  nothing  of  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
but  there  chanced  to  be  a  person  in  the  bar 
who  said  that  he  did.  He  evidently  felt 
tempted  to  proclaim  himself  such  a  man,  for 
I  could  see  the  idea  in  his  shifty  eyes  ;  but  he 
thought  better  of  this,  and  admitted  that  he  was 
only  a  dog-fancier  himself,  though  he  knew  a 
colleague  in  the  next  street  who  enjoyed  a  wide 
experience  of  horses.  Now,  my  idea  of  a  dog- 
fancier  is  one  who  habitually  fancies  somebody 
else's  dog.  I  told  the  man  this  while  I  finished 
my  brandy-and-water,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
was  a  general  weakness  in  the  profession,  but 
explained  that  he  had,  so  far,  fought  success- 
fully against  it.  Then  we  started  to  find  the 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  soon  passed  into  a 
region  that  I  suspected  to  be  Seven  Dials. 
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"  'Ullo,  Jaggers !  Who's  your  friend  ?  "  said 
a  man  in  a  doorway. 

"  Gent  wants  a  vet,"  answered  my  com- 
panion, 

"  Gent  wants  a  new  fice,  more  like  !  " 

I  asked  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  suspect- 
ing that  some  bit  of  homely  and  perhaps 
valuable  advice  lay  under  it,  but  Jaggers 
thought  not. 

"Only  Barny  Bosher's  sauce,"  he  said. 
"  He's  a  fightin'  man — pick  of  the  basket  at 
nine-stone,  five — so  he  thinks  he  can  sye  what 
he  likes  ;  but  he's  got  a  good  'eart." 

We  pushed  on  until  a  small  shop  appeared, 
framed  in  bird-cages.  Spiritless  fowls  of 
different  sorts  and  colours  sat  and  drooped 
in  them — parrots,  cockatoos,  budgerigars,  and 
other  foreigners  of  a  kind  unfamiliar  to  me. 

"Come  in,"  said  Jaggers.  "This  is  Mug- 
gridge's  shop  ;  and  what  he  don't  know  about 
'osses,  an'  all  livin'  things  for  that  matter,  ain't 
worth  knowin'." 

Mr.  Muggridge  was  at  his  counter,  busy 
about  a  large  wooden  crate  bored  with  many 
holes.  From  these  proceeded  strange  squeaks 
and  grunts. 

"  'Alf  a  mo,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  consignment 
of  prize  guinea-pigs,  and  they  wants  attention 
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partickler  urgent;  for  they've  been  on  the  South 
Eastern  Railway,  in  a  luggage  train,  pretty 
near  since  last  Christmas  by  all  accounts,  and 
a  luggage  train  on  that  line's  a  tidy  sample  of 
eternity,  I'm  told." 

Mr.  Muggridge  was  a  little,  bright,  cheerful 
person,  who  framed  his  life  on  the  philosophy 
of  his  own  canaries.  The  shop  was  warm,  even 
stuffy,  perhaps — still  warm  ;  so  I  said  one  or 
two  kind  things  about  the  beasts  and  birds, 
then  took  a  chair  and  looked  at  my  watch. 

"  I  can  wait,"  I  told  him. 

"  Can  the  'oss  ?  That's  the  question,"  asked 
J  aggers,  and  he  began  to  murmur  something 
about  being  kept  away  from  his  work,  and 
hard  times;  so  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  he 
thanked  me,  though  not  warmly,  and  instantly 
vanished  into  the  fog — to  go  on  dog-fancying, 
no  doubt. 

Mr.  Muggridge  complimented  me  on  my 
love  for  animals.  He  then  began  to  pull 
strange,  rough  bundles  of  white,  black,  and 
yellow  fur  from  his  wooden  crate.  The  things 
looked  like  a  sort  of  animated  blend  between  a 
penwiper  and  a  Japanese  chrysanthemum. 
Indeed,  I  told  him  so,  and  he  retorted  by 
advising  me  to  take  a  couple  home  for  my 
young  people. 
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With  a  sigh,  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  Mr. 
Muggridge,  evidently  surprised  at  such  ready 
acquiescence,  grew  excited,  and  suggested  two 
more. 

"  You  try  a  pair  o'  them  Hangoras,  and  a 
pair  o'  them  tortoiseshells,"  he  said,  and  before 
you  can  look  round  you'll  be  breedin'  guinea- 
pigs  as'll  take  prizes  all  over  Europe — pedigree 
pigs,  pigs  with  a  world-wide  reputation  !  " 

"Very  well,  two  pairs,"  I  answered,  "since 
you  wish  it." 

And  then  I  observed  that   MuCTcrridore  was 

00  o 

thinking  very  hard.  I  fancy  he  realised  that 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  lay  before  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said  suddenly,  answering  his  own 
reflections,  "  to  a  gentleman  like  you,  I  will 
part  with  it,  though  it's  dead  against  the  grain. 
But  you  ought  to  have  it — my  last  mongoose — • 
a  lady's  pet — a  little  hangel  in  the  'ouse !  Five 
guineas ! " 

"  There's  a  large  brown  horse  fallen  down  in 
the  next  street;  that's  what  I'm  here  for,"  I 
cried  aloud,  ignoring  the  mongoose. 

"  Ah !  they  will  go  down  ;  and  I've  got  a 
lion-monkey,  and  while  you  are  buying  animals, 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  have  it.  Not  another 
in  England  to  my  knowledge.  To  be  honest, 
he's  not  very  well,  but  the  hair  will  come  again 
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with  kindness  and  my  mange  lotion.  Peaceful 
as  a  lamb,  too.  I  wish  I  could  send  them,  but 
I'm  run  off  my  legs  just  now.  Never  remember 
such  a  rush  or  such  competition.  So  if  you'll 
let  me  suggest,  you'll  take  your  little  lot  right 
away  with  you.  My  cages  are  specially  com- 
mended at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere, 
and  I  have  a  few  left  by  me  still.  I  suppose 
you  couldn't  do  with  a  water-snake  or  two  ? 
Yes  ?  Here,  Sam  !  Come  down  here.  A  large 
border ! " 

He  shouted  to  a  boy,  who  appeared  and 
began  putting  strange  beasts  and  reptiles 
into  cages  with  lightning  rapidity,  while  I 
stood  and  watched — a  man  gripped,  tranced, 
turned  to  stone  by  the  deadly  incubus  of  a 
dream.  All  the  time  Mr.  Muggridge  chat- 
tered like  the  lid  of  a  kettle  on  the  boil,  put  up 
horrid-lookino-  foreign  birds  in  cao;es,  fastened 
a  string  to  a  poodle,  and  incarcerated  various 
other  specimens  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
fauna  that  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of.  Then  he 
made  out  an  account,  pressed  it  into  my 
hand,  rushed  to  the  door,  and  whistled  for 
a  four-wheeler. 

"  You're  a  ready-money  gen'leman  like  me. 
Seen  it  in  your  eye  the  minute  you  come  into 
my  shop,"  said  Muggridge.     "Twenty  guineas 
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and  my  book,  on  the  Insect  Pests  of  Household 
Pets,  thrown  in." 

I  rallied  myself  here — in  the  last  ditch,  so 
to  speak  ;  I  made  my  effort,  and  while  the 
horrible  boy  was  converting  a  four-wheeler  into 
a  menagerie  of  screaming,  snapping  curiosities, 
I  explained  to  Muggridge  that  I  only  had 
five  pounds  upon  me.  He  put  out  his  hand, 
and  said  something  about  a  cheque  for  the 
balance,  but,  seeing  my  advantage,  I  declared 
that  I  had  ordered  nothing  beyond  the  four 
guinea-pigs,  needed  nothing  else,  and  should 
pay   for  nothing  else. 

Then  he  asserted  that  I  might  have  the 
lot  for  ten  pounds,  as  it  was  a  pity  to  take 
them  out  of  the  cab  again. 

Still  I  refused,  and  he  tried  to  get  senti- 
ment into  the  argument. 

He  said,  "It's  a  reg'lar  'appy  family.  I 
should  'most  call  it  cruelty  to  animals  to 
separate  them  things  again." 

But  I  was  firm,  and  he  became  desperate. 
He  said:  "Gimme  the  fiver,  then,  and  clear 
out.  It's  robbery — that's  what  it  is,  an'  I'm 
sure  the  beasts  won't  do  you  no  good.  But 
gimme  the  money,  an'  I'll  fling  in  a  tortoise 
to  show  there's  no  ill-feeling,  if  you'll  go  at 
once." 
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I  said,  "  Listen  to  me  ;  I  do  not  want  your 
tortoise.  I'm  a  married  man,  with  two  grown- 
up daughters.  We  all  detest  wild  animals  of 
every  sort,  especially  tortoises.  I  shall  send 
your  guinea-pigs  to  a  children's  hospital,  where 
they  may  or  may  not  be  welcomed.  For  the 
rest  of  these  creatures  I  have  no  earthly  use, 
and  I  refuse  to  take  them  a  yard." 

"That's  not  good  enough  for  me,"  declared 
Mr.  Muggridge.  "I've  wasted  a  whole 
morning  upon  you" — I'd  been  in  the  shop 
a  bare  quarter  of  an  hour — "  and  time  is 
money,  if  birds  and  animals  ain't.  Besides, 
you  bordered  'em." 

He  advanced  threateningly,  and  I  stepped 
forward  with  no  less  indignation  ;  but  as  I  did 
so,  my  arm  knocked  over  a  cage  containing 
two  long,  black,  red-beaked  birds,  which 
turned  out  to  be  Cornish  choughs.  These 
now  uttered  wild,  west-country  exclamations, 
flapped  and  fluttered  and  screamed,  upset 
other  cages  in  their  downfall,  and  angered 
a  badger  (or  some  kindred  brute)  that  dwelt 
beneath  them  in  a  box  covered  with  corru- 
gated iron  wire. 

Then,  while  I  gathered  myself  from  the 
ruins,  ill-luck  cast  me  against  a  bowl  of  gold- 
fish,   a   sea-water   aquarium,    the   guinea-pigs, 
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and  a  consignment  of  large  green  lizards  that 
suddenly  appeared,  without  visible  cause,  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  liberty.  These 
things  fell  in  an  avalanche,  and  Muofofridee's 
shop  instantly  resembled  the  dark  scene  that 
preludes  a  pantomime.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  when  you  consider  what  I  had 
already  been  through,  that  I  was  among  the 
first  of  the  intelligent  animals  present  to  lose 
my  nerve  and  my  temper. 

Frankly  I  aimed  a  blow  at  Muggridge  in  an 
unchristian  spirit,  but  missed  him,  and  fetched 
down  a  case  of  birds'  eofsfs. 

Suspecting  the  emporium  to  be  on  fire,  chance 
passers-by,  always  ready  to  thrust  themselves 
into  the  misfortunes  of  other  people,  now 
rushed  amongst  us.  A  policeman  entered  also, 
and  Mr.  Muggridge,  evidently  disappointed  to 
find  his  plans  thus  shattered  and  his  scheme 
foiled,  endeavoured  to  give  me  in  charge.  I 
explained  the  true  position,  however,  or  at- 
tempted to  do  so  ;  but  my  self-respect  deserted 
me.  I  raised  my  voice  as  Muggridge  raised 
his  ;  I  even  used  language  that  will  always  be  a 
sorrow  to  me  in  moments  of  retrospection.  We 
raved  each  at  the  other  and  danced  round  the 
policeman,  while  goldfish  flapped  about  our  feet 
and  green  lizards  tried  to  ascend  our  trouser- 
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legs.  The  constable  himself  turned  round  and 
round,  licking  a  pencil  and  trying  to  make 
notes  in  a  little  book.  Presently  I  think  he 
began  to  grow  giddy  and  faint-hearted.  At 
any  rate,  he  realised  the  futility  of  working  up 
an  effective  case,  so  he  shut  his  book,  showed 
anger,  and  took  certain  definite  measures. 

First  he  swept  a  few  promiscuous  spectators 
out  of  the  shop,  then  he  thrust  the  infuriated 
Muggridge  back  behind  his  counter,  and  finally 
turned  to  me. 

"  I'll  have  no  more  of  this  tommy  rot,  or  the 
pair  of  you'll  have  to  come  along  to  the  station," 
he  said.  "  As  for  you,  Muggridge,  it's  your  old 
game,  plantin'  your  rubbishy,  stinkin'  varmints 
on  unoffendin'  characters  before  they  can  open 
their  mouths.  I  'm  up  to  your  hanky-panky ;  and 
you" — now  he  addressed  me — "if  you're  not 
old  enough  to  know  better  than  come  buyin' 
these  'ere  hanimals,  an'  loadin'  a  cab  with  'em, 
just  because  this  man  asks  you  to,  you  ought  to 
be  shut  up.  If  you  take  my  tip,  you'll  go  and 
'ang  yourself — that's  about  the  best  thing  you 
can  do.     Anyway,  clear  out  of  this  'ere  shop." 

I  was  deeply  agitated,  hysterical,  not  master 
of  my  words  or  actions ;  I  had  reached  a 
physical  and  mental  condition  upon  which  the 
policeman's  words  fell  as  a  fitting  climax. 
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"Thank  you,"  I  said;  "I've  had  some 
unequal  advice  to-day — good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. But  there's  no  doubt  that  yours  is 
the  best,  the  soundest,  the  most  suited  to  my 
case  that  I'm  likely  to  get  anywhere.  I  will 
go  and  hang  myself.  Nothing  shall  become 
my  life  like  the  leaving  of  it.  Shake  hands, 
constable  ;  you  at  least  have  counselled  well." 

I  pressed  his  palm  and  was  gone.  I  forgot 
wife,  children,  business,  honour,  and  Heaven  in 
that  awful  moment.  I,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Stock  Exchange,  passed  through 
the  streets  of  London  like  a  mere  escaped 
lunatic.  My  shattered,  lacerated  nerve-centres 
cried  for  peace  and  oblivion  ;  I  longed  to  be 
dead  and  out  of  it  all.  My  self-respect  was 
already  dead,  and  what  is  life  without  that  .^ 
I  thought  of  the  future  after  this  nightmare- 
day,  and  felt  that  there  could  be  no  future  for 
me.  So  I  vanished  into  the  fog — a  palpitating 
pariah  with  one  frantic,  overmastering  resolu- 
tion— to  destroy  myself,  and  that  at  once. 

"  Norton  Bellamy  has  murdered  me,"  I  said 
aloud. 
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II 

But  a  man  cannot  forget  the  training  of 
his  youth,  the  practice  of  his  adult  years, 
and  the  support  of  his  middle  age  in  one 
demonian  hour.  As  I  passed  wildly  through 
dim,  bilious  abysses  of  filth-laden  atmosphere, 
though  my  body  was  soon  lost,  and  hopelessly 
lost,  in  the  fog,  my  mind  became  a  trifle  clearer 
and  the  steadfast  principles  of  a  lifetime  re- 
asserted themselves.  I  determined  to  go  on 
with  my  shattered  existence ;  indeed  I  felt 
tolerably  sure  that  my  fellow-man,  who  had 
kept  me  thus  busily  employed,  would  presently 
prevent  me  from  carrying  my  purpose  to  its 
bitter  end.  I  grew  a  little  calmer,  recollected 
the  terms  of  my  wager,  and  so  proceeded  with 
the  directions  delivered  by  the  police  constable, 
doubting  nothing  but  that  my  next  meeting 
with  a  human  being  would  divert  the  catas- 
trophe, and  once  more  set  me  forward  upon  a 
new  road. 

Presently  a  little  shop  loomed  alongside  me, 
and  I  perceived  that  here  might  be  procured 
an  essential  in  the  matter  of  destruction  by 
hanofing-.     A  mean  and  humble  establishment 
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it  was,  lighted  by  one  paraffin  lamp.  The 
stock-in-trade  apparently  consisted  of  ropes 
and  door-pegs — in  fact,  the  complete  equipment 
proper  to  my  undertaking.  Time  and  place 
agreed.  It  was  indeed  just  such  a  gloomy, 
lonesome,  and  sequestered  hole  as  a  suicide 
might  select  to  make  his  final  purchases. 
From  a  door  behind  the  counter  there  came 
to  me  a  bald  and  mournful  little  man  with 
weak  eyes,  a  subdued  manner,  and  the  facial 
inanity  of  the  rabbit.  Hints  of  a  fish  dinner 
followed  him  from  his  dwelling-room,  and 
through  the  door  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  family,  four  in  number,  partaking  of  that 
meal. 

"  What  might  you  want  ? "  he  asked,  but  in 
a  despondent  tone,  implying,  to  my  ear,  that  it 
was  rarely  his  good  fortune  to  have  anything 
in  stock  a  would-be  customer  desired  to  pur- 
chase. 

"  I  want  a  rope  to  hang  a  man,"  I  answered, 
and  waited  with  some  interest  to  see  the  result. 

The  small  shopkeeper's  eyes  grew  round ;  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  creeping  fear  lighted 
them. 

"  My  gracious!  You're //z'w,  then!  To  think 
as  ever  I  should " 

Here  he    broke    off,    and    in    a    frenzy    of 
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excitement  opened  the  door  behind  him  and 
spoke  to  his  wife.  I  overheard,  for  he  could 
,  not  subdue  his  voice.  I  think  he  felt  con- 
fronted by  the  supreme  business  transaction  of 
his  career. 

"  Jane,  Jane  !  Creep  in  the  shop  quiet  and 
look  at  this  here  man  !  By  'Eaven !  it's  the 
public  executioner !  To  think  as  ever  I  should 
sell  a  rope  to  him  !     Hush  !  " 

He  turned,  and  while  he  addressed  me  with 
dreadful  humility,  the  woman,  Jane,  crept  into 
the  shop,  and  stared  morbidly  upon  my 
harrowed  countenance. 

Then  she  whispered  to  her  husband — 

"  That's  not  him,  for  I  seed  his  picture  in 
the  Police  News  last  week.  It's  a  new  one,  or 
else  his  assistant ! " 

Meantime  I  was  being  served,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  little  man  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
dignity  of  his  calling  before  my  sensational 
order.  He  beo^an  handlino"  a  wilderness  of 
rope  ends  and  discoursing  upon  them  with  the 
air  of  an  expert  as  he  rose  to  the  great 
occasion. 

"A  nice  twisted  cordage  you'll  be  wanting, 
and  if  you'll  leave  the  choice  to  me,  nobody 
shall  be  none  the  worse.  I've  been  in  rope 
since   I   was  seventeen.     Now,    Manila   hemp 
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won't  do — too  stiff  and  woody,  too  lacking  in 
suppleness.  That's  what  you  want :  supple- 
ness. The  sisal  hemps,  from  South  America, 
are  very  pretty  things,  and  the  New  Zealand 
hemp  is  hard  to  beat ;  but  there's  another  still 
more  beautiful  cordage.  Only  it's  very  rarely 
used  because  it  comes  rather  expensive.  Still, 
when  a  fellow-creature's  life's  at  stake,  I 
suppose  you  won't  count  the  cost.  Besides, 
the  Government  pays,  don't  it  ?  That's  a 
Jubbulpore  hemp — best  of  all — or  bowstring 
hemp,  as  I'm  told  they  use  in  the  harems  of  the 
East,  though  what  for  I  couldn't  say.  I've  got 
a  very  nice  piece — ten  foot  long  and  supple  as 
silk — just  try  it — and  any  strain  up  to  two 
hundred  pound.  Hand-spun,  of  course — a 
lovely  thing,  though  I  say  so.  But  it's  a 
terrible  thought.  Jute's  cheaper,  only  I  won't 
guarantee  it ;  I  won't  indeed.  You  want  a 
reliable  article,  if  only  for  your  own  reputation. 
And  one  more  thing ;  I  suppose  there's  no 
objection  to  my  using  this  as  an  advertisement? 
People  in  these  parts  is  all  so  fond  of  horrors  ; 
and  as  it's  Government  I  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  lion  and  unicorn  perhaps  ?" 

I  bought  the  Jubbulpore  hemp  as  the  man 
advised.  It  cost  thirty  shillings,  and  the 
vendor  wrestled  between  pleasure  at  the  success 
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of  his  extortion  and  horror  at  the  future  of  his 
rope.  But  I  toid  him  he  must  neither  advertise 
the  circumstance,  nor  dare  to  assume  the  Hon 
and  unicorn  on  the  streng-th  of  it.  This  dis- 
couraged  him,  and  he  lost  heart  and  took  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  matter. 

"A  hawful  tride,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence,"  he  ventured.  "Would  it  be  the 
Peckham  Rye  murderer  as  you're  buying  this 
rope  for,  or  that  poor  soul  who  lost  his  temper 
with  his  wife's  mother  down  Forest  Hill  wye  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  I  answered.  *'  It  is  a  man  called 
Honeybun." 

"  Honeybun  !  Ah  !  A  ugly,  crool  nime  ! 
What's  he  done  ? " 

"  Made  a  fool  of  himself" 

"  Lord !  if  we  was  hung  for  that,  there 
wouldn't  be  much  more  talk  of  over-population 
— eh  ?  Well,  well,  I  s'pose  he'll  be  as  'appy 
with  you  and  that  bit  of  Jubbulpore  as  we  can 
hope  for  him.  A  iron  nerve  it  must  want. 
Yet  Mr.  Ketch  was  quite  the  Christian  at  'ome, 
I  b'lieve.     Not  your  first  case,  of  course  ? " 

I  picked  up  the  rope  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  My  very  first  experience,"  I  said. 

"  Pore  soul !  "  exclaimed  the  feeling  trades- 
man, but  he  referred  to  the  criminal,  not  to  me. 

"  For  Gord's  sake  don't  bungle  it !  "  were  the 
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last  husky  words  I  heard  from  him  ;  and  then 
I  set  forth  to  hang  Arthur  Honeybun,  who 
deserved  han^inCT  if  ever  a  man  did.  I  told 
myself  this,  and  made  a  quotation  which  I 
forget. 

And  now  arose  one  of  the  most  sinister 
concatenations  easily  to  be  conceived  in  the  life 
of  a  respectable  citizen.  Here  was  I  on  the 
brink  of  self-destruction ;  I  only  waited  for 
some  fellow-creature  to  restrain  me.  But 
nobody  attempted  to  do  so  /  My  folly  in  dis- 
guising the  truth  from  the  little  rope-merchant 
now  appeared.  Had  he  known,  he  had  doubt- 
less shown  me  my  dreadful  error  in  time  ;  now 
it  was  too  late  ;  his  only  advice — sound  un- 
doubtedly— had  been  not  to  bungle  it.  The 
world  pursued  its  own  business  quite  regard- 
less of  me  and  my  black  secret  and  my  hidden 
rope.  Apparently  there  was  really  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  to  lose  my  wager  or  hang  myself 
— an  alternative  which  I  well  knew  would 
represent  for  my  family  a  total  pecuniary  loss 
considerably  greater  than  the  sum  involved. 

I  wandered  down  a  lonely  court  and  found 
an  archway  at  the  bottom.  One  sickly  gas- 
lamp  gleamed  above  this  spot,  and  the  silence 
of  death  reigned  within  it.  Had  I  been  in 
sober  earnest,  no  nook  hidden  away  under  the 
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huge  pall  of  the  fog  could  have  suited  me 
better.  Some  evil  fiend  had  apparently  taken 
charge  of  my  volition  and  designed  to  see  the 
matter  through,  for  I  pursued  this  business  of 
hanging  with  a  callous  deliberation  that  amazed 
me.  I  even  smiled  as  I  climbed  up  the  arch 
and  made  the  rope  fast  upon  the  lamp  above  it. 
Not  a  soul  came  to  interrupt.  The  lamp 
blinked  lazily,  the  fog  crowded  closer  to  see 
the  sight,  the  fiend  busied  himself  with  my 
Jubbulpore  rope  and  arranged  all  preliminaries, 
while  I  sat  and  grinned  over  the  sooty  desola- 
tion. I  felt  my  pulse  calmly,  critically ;  I 
indulged  in  mental  analysis,  endeavoured  to 
estimate  my  frame  of  mind,  and  wondered  if 
I  could  throw  the  experience  into  literary  form 
for  a  scientific  journal.  I  remember  being 
particularly  surprised  that  the  attitude  of  my 
intellect  towards  this  performance  was  un- 
tinctured  by  any  religious  feeling  whatso- 
ever. 

Then  came  a  psychological  moment  when 
the  fiend  had  done  everything  that  he  could 
for  me.  My  task  was  merely  to  tie  the  loose 
end  of  the  Jubbulpore  masterpiece  round  my 
neck  and  cast  forth  into  the  void.  How 
strange  a  thing  is  memory !  For  some  extra- 
ordinary reason  a  famous  definition  of  fishing 
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flashed  into  my  mind.  I  could  not  recall  it 
exactly  at  that  terrible  moment,  but  I  remem- 
bered how  it  had  to  do  with  a  fool  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  string. 

Still  not  a  footstep,  but  only  the  rumble  and 
roar  of  all  selfish  London  some  twenty  yards  off, 
and  never  a  hand  to  save  me  from  a  coward's 
doom.  I  grew  much  annoyed  with  London  ; 
I  reminded  London  of  the  chief  incidents  in 
my  own  career ;  I  asked  myself  if  this  was 
justice  ;  I  also  asked  myself  why  I  had  been 
weak  enough  to  turn  into  a  blind  alley,  evi- 
dently an  unpopular,  undesirable  spot,  habitually 
ignored.  And  then  I  grew  melancholy,  even 
maudlin.  I  saw  my  faults  staring  at  me — my 
negligences  and  ignorances ;  and  chiefly  my 
crass  idiotcy  in  not  undertaking  this  matter  at 
Piccadilly  Circus,  or  some  main  junction  of  our 
metropolitan  system,  where  such  enterprises 
are  not  tolerated.  It  is,  of  course,  a  free 
country,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  are  fairly 
sacred,  speaking  generally  ;  but  we  draw  the 
line  here  and  there,  and  I  knew  that  any 
attempt  to  annihilate  myself  upon  some  lamp- 
post amid  the  busy  hum  of  men  must  have 
resulted  as  I  desired.  Interference  would  have 
prevented  complete  suspension  there,  but  here 
the  seclusion  was  absolute,  and  simply  invited 
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crime.  The  fog  had  now  reached  its  crowning 
triumph,  and  promised  to  deprive  my  trusty 
Jubbulpore  hemp  of  its  prey,  for  I  was  suffo- 
cating, and  asphyxia  threatened  to  overwhelm 
me  at  any  moment. 

"Where  the  deuce  are  the  police?"  I  asked 
myself  at  this  eleventh  hour.  It  was  a  police- 
man who  had  placed  me  in  my  present  pitiable 
fix,  and — blessed  inspiration  ! — why  should  not 
another  of  the  tribe  extricate  me  from  it  ? 
When  in  danger  or  imminent  peril  it  is  our 
custom  to  shout  for  the  help  of  the  law,  and 
surely  if  ever  a  poor,  overwrought  soul  stood 
in  personal  need  of  the  State's  assistance,  it 
was  Arthur  Honeybun  at  that  moment.  So, 
with  nerves  strung  to  concert  pitch,  I  lifted  up 
my  voice  and  called  for  a  policeman.  In  these 
cases,  however,  one  does  not  specify  or  limit, 
so  my  summons  was  couched  generally  to  the 
force  at  large. 

There  followed  no  immediate  response,  then 
three  boys  assembled  under  my  arch,  and  they 
formed  a  nucleus  or  focus  about  which  a  small 
crowd  of  the  roughest  possible  persons,  male 
and  female,  collected.  Last  of  all  a  policeman 
also  came. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said,  "  what's  all  this, 
then?" 
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The  miserable  boys  took  entire  credit  to 
themselves  for  discovering  me  perched  aloft. 
They  pointed  me  out  and  called  attention  to 
the  Jubbulpore  rope  dangling  from  the  lamp, 
and  elaborated  their  own  theories. 

Very  properly  the  constable  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  addressed  all  his  remarks  to 
me. 

"You  up  there,"  he  asked  —  "what  d'you 
think  you're  plyin'  at  ?  " 

There  was  no  sympathy  in  his  voice.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  tall,  harsh  officer — a  mere 
machine,  with  none  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  him  ;  or  perhaps  a  beat  in  Seven 
Dials  had  lono-  since  turned  it  sour.  More- 
over,  he  felt  that  the  crowd  was  on  his  side — a 
circumstance  that  always  renders  a  constable 
over-confident  and  aggressive. 

I  felt  unstrung,  as  I  say — distracted  and 
more  or  less  emotional — or  I  should  have 
approached  the  situation  differently ;  but  I 
was  not  my  own  master.  I  sat  there,  a 
mere  parcel  of  throbbing  nerves  escaped  from 
a  hideous  death.  So,  instead  of  being  lucid, 
which  is  a  vital  necessity  in  all  communion 
with  the  police,  I  uttered  obscure  sayings, 
went  out  of  my  way  to  be  cryptical,  and  even 
spoke   in  spasmodic  parables.     But  of  course 
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there  exists  no  member  of  the  body  poHtic 
upon  whom  parables  are  wasted  more  utterly 
than  a  constable. 

"You  are  surprised,  and  naturally  so,  to  see 
me  here,"  I  said.  "  There  are,  however,  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  policeman,  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.  I  am  the 
creature  of  circumstances — in  fact,  of  a  series 
of  circumstances  probably  unparalleled.  A 
colleague  of  your  own — it  may  be  a  personal 
friend — is  responsible  for  my  position  on  this 
arch.  Yonder  wretched  boy  has  not  erred  ; 
I  had  seriously  thought  to  destroy  myself.  I 
was  driven  to  the  very  threshold  of  that  rash 
act.  A  fronte  prcecipitium,  a  tergo  lupi, 
policeman.  I  am  here  perched  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,  a  precipice  in  front, 
a  pack  of  wolves  in  the  immediate  rear.  Now, 
be  frank  with  me.  I  place  myself  entirely 
in  your  hands.  I  desire  your  honest  and  dis- 
passionate advice." 

But  this  is  not  the  way  to  talk  to  a  police- 
man ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the  way  to  talk  to 
anybody. 

The  deplorable  boy  had  another  theory. 

He  said,    "  The  blighter's  off  his  onion  !  " 

Then  somebody  else,  dimly  conscious  that 
I  had  used  a  foreign  language,  suspected  that  I 
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might  be  an  anarchist.  The  policeman  merely- 
told  me  to  come  down,  and  I  obeyed  without 
hesitation,  and  gave  myself  up  to  him.  I  felt 
that,  situated  thus,  at  least  I  was  safe  enough, 
if  he  would  only  do  his  duty ;  but  he  appeared 
to  believe  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  a  foreigner. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  he  asked. 
"If  you're  not  English,  it's  a  case  for  your 
bloomin'   Consul." 

"  I  come  from  South  Kensington,"  I  an- 
swered, "and  I  am  English  to  the  backbone, 
and  it's  your  duty  to  convey  me  to  the  police- 
station,  which  I'll  thank  you  to  do." 

Here  again  I  made  a  mistake.  No  man 
likes  being  told  his  duty,  whether  owing  to 
the  natural  human  aversion  from  thinkinof  of  it 
or  doing  it,  or  for  other  reasons  connected 
with  pride  I  know  not ;  but  the  constable, 
upon  this  speech  of  mine,  displayed  annoyance, 
and  even  some  idea  of  leaving  me  to  my  own 
devices.  Seeing  that  he  showed  an  inclination 
to  let  me  escape  into  the  fog  without  even  a 
word  of  advice,  I  spurred  him  to  his  office. 
I   said  : — 

"  If  you  don't  arrest  me,  I  shall  persuade 
some  other  member  of  the  force  to  do  so, 
and,  as  I  have  already  made  a  note  of  your 
number,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 
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Upon  this  he  started  as  if  a  serpent  had 
stung  him  ;  the  crowd  cheered  me,  and  my 
object  was  attained.  He  felt  his  popularity  was 
slipping  away,  and  so  set  about  regaining  it. 

"  All  right,  all  right,  my  bold  'ero !  "  he  said 
Then  he  blew  a  whistle,  and  summoned  two 
colleaofues. 

"  Dangerous  lunatic — wants  to  be  took  up," 
he  explained.  "  Clean  off  his  chump.  Tryin' 
to  'ang  'imself." 

Then  he  turned  to  me,  and  adopted  a 
conciliatory   tone. 

"  Now,  then,  uncle,  come  along  quiet,"  he 
said. 

I  suggested  a  cab,  and  offered  to  pay  for 
it,  but  the  constable  held  such  a  thing  un- 
necessary extravagance. 

''Won't  hurt  you  to  walk,"  he  said.  "And 
we'll  go  quicker  than  a  four-wheeler  in  this 
fop"." 

So,  with  a  large  accompaniment  of  those 
who  win  entertainment  from  the  misfortunes 
of  their  betters,  I  started  to  some  sheltering 
haven,  where  it  was  my  hope  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  might  be  spent  in  security 
and  seclusion  behind  bolts  and  bars.  In  this 
desire  lurked  no  taste  of  shame  or  humiliation. 
I  was  far  past  anything  of  that  kind.      My  sole 
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unuttered  prayer  was  to  be  saved  from  all 
further  human  counsel  whatsoever.  If  an  angel 
from  heaven  had  fluttered  down  beside  me, 
and  uttered  celestial  opinions  to  brighten  that 
dark  hour,  I  should  have  rejected  his  advice, 
very  likely  with  rudeness. 

I  thought  of  the  cynical  sagacity  of  Norton 
Bellamy.  How  wise  he  had  been  !  And  what 
a  fool  was  I !  I  pictured  his  face  when  my 
story  came  to  be  told.  I  heard  his  horrid 
laughter,  and  my  self-respect  oozed  away,  and 
I  almost  wished  I  was  back  with  the  Jubbul- 
pore  hemp  upon  the  arch. 

Then,  in  the  moment  of  my  self-abasement, 
at  the  supreme  climax  of  my  downfall,  I  looked 
out  through  a  yellow  rift  in  the  accursed  fog, 
and  saw  Norton  Bellamy  himself 

At  first,  indeed,  I  did  not  credit  this.  The 
fog  had  lifted  somewhat,  livid  patches  and 
streaks  of  daylight  relieved  the  gloom,  and  a 
dingy  metropolis  peeped  and  blinked  through  it, 
fungus-coloured  and  foul ;  but  suddenly,  painted 
upon  the  murky  air,  there  took  shape  and 
substance  a  moving-  concourse  of  figures — of 
heads  under  helmets — and  I,  remembering  the 
spectre  of  the  Brocken,  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  what  I  saw  was  but  the  shadows  of 
myself,  my  policemen  and  my  crowd  pro- 
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jected  over  against  us  upon  the  dusky  atmo- 
sphere. 

Yet  as  that  other  company  approached  the 
splendid  truth  burst  upon  me.  Vagrants,  poHce- 
men,  and  rioting  boys  mainly  composed  it ;  but 
in  the  place  of  chief  dishonour  walked  Norton 
Bellamy.  He,  too,  it  would  seem,  had  violated 
the  laws  of  his  country.  He  too,  by  devious 
and  probably  painful  ways,  had  drifted  into 
Seven  Dials,  and  there  lost  his  freedom.  An 
even-handed  Nemesis,  whose  operations  yet 
remained  hidden  from  me,  had  clearly  punished 
Bellamy  for  rejecting  the  advice  of  his  fellow- 
man,  even  as  she  had  chastened  me  for  accept- 
ing it.  And  from  cursory  appearances  it  looked 
as  though  Bellamy  had  endured  even  more 
varied  torments  than  my  own.  One  might 
have  thought  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
clean  the  highway  with  him.  He  was  dripping 
with  mud,  he  lacked  a  hat,  his  white  waistcoat 
awoke  even  a  passing  pity  in  my  heart,  and  yet 
the  large  placidity,  the  awful  calm  of  a  fallen 
spirit,  sat  on  Bellamy.  He  had  doubtless  ex- 
ploded, detonated,  boiled  over,  fumed,  foamed, 
fretted,  and  thundered  to  his  utmost  limit.  His 
bolt  was  shot,  his  venom  was  gone  ;  he  stood 
before  me  reduced  to  the  potency  of  a  mere 
empty  cartridge-case. 
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We  met  each  other's  glance  simultaneously, 
and  a  sort  of  savage  and  foggy  beam  of  joy 
flitted  across  his  muddy  face ;  while  for  my 
part  I  doubt  not  that  some  passing  expression 
of  pleasure,  which  tact  and  humanity  instantly 
extinguished,  also  illuminated  my  features. 
Our  retinues  mingled,  and  for  a  moment  we 
had  speech  together. 

Needless  to  say,  the  discovery  that  we  were 
acquainted  proved  a  source  of  much  gratifica- 
tion to  the  crowd. 

"  Great  Scott !  You  ! "  gasped  out  Bellamy. 
"  What  have  you  done  ?  " 

**  Practically  nothing,"  I  answered  ;  "  but 
what  I  have  suffered  no  tongue  can  tell  and  no 
human  being  will  ever  know.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  I  am  here  because  I  was  deliber- 
ately advised  by  a  fellow-creature  to  go  and 
hang  myself." 

"  They  told  you  to  do  that  ? "  he  asked,  with 
keen  but  suppressed  excitement. 

"They  did." 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant,  pondering  this 
thing,  while  joy  and  sorrow  mingled  on  his 
countenance.     Then  he  answered  me. 

"  I'll  write  your  cheque  the  first  moment  I 
get  back  to  the  office.  You  were  right.  There 
is  more  g-ood   advice   2"iven   than   bad.       I've 
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proved  it  too.  If  I'd  done  half  what  I  was 
told  to-day,  I " 

Here  our  respective  guardians  separated  us, 
and  we  marched  to  our  destination  in  silence  ; 
but  about  five  or  six  minutes  later  we  sat  side 
by  side  in  a  police-station,  and  were  permitted 
to  renew  our  conversation. 

"  You've  had  a  stirring  day,  no  doubt," 
Bellamy  began,  while  he  scraped  mud  off  him- 
self. "Tell  me  your  yarn,  then  I'll  tell  you 
mine.  But  how  is  it,  if  somebody  advised  you 
to  go  and  hang  yourself,  that  you  are  here 
now  ?  You'll  have  to  explain  that  first  as  a 
matter  of  honour." 

I  explained,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
my  words  sounded  weak.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  they  did  not  convince  Bellamy. 

"  I  withdraw  the  promise  to  write  a  cheque," 
he  said  shortly.  "On  your  own  showing  you 
dallied  and  dawdled  and  fooled  about  upon  the 
top  of  that  arch.  You  temporised.  If  you  had 
followed  that  advice  with  promptitude  and  like 
a  man,  you  wouldn't  be  here.  This  is  paltry 
and  dishonest.  I  certainly  shan't  pay  you  a 
farthing." 

I  told  him  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  take  his 
money,  and  he  was  going  into  the  question  of 
how  far  he  might  be  said  to  have  won  mine 
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when  we  were  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trate. Here  fate  at  last  befriended  me,  for  the 
justice  proved  to  be  master  of  my  lodge  of 
Freemasons  and  an  old  personal  friend.  Find- 
ing" that  no  hiofh  crime  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
Bellamy,  and,  very  properly,  refusing  to  believe 
that  I  had  been  arrested  in  an  attempt  on  my 
own  life,  he  rebuked  my  policeman  and  restored 
to  us  our  liberty.  Whereupon  we  departed  in 
a  hansom-cab,  after  putting  two  guineas  apiece 
into  the  poor-box.  This,  I  need  hardly  say, 
was  my  idea. 

Then,  as  we  drove  to  a  hatter's  at  the  wish 
of  Norton  Bellamy,  he  threw  some  light  on  the 
sort  of  morning  he  himself  had  spent.  The 
man  was  reserved  and  laconic  to  a  ridiculous 
degree  under  the  circumstances,  therefore  I 
shall  never  know  all  that  he  endured  ;  but  I 
gathered  enough  to  guess  at  the  rest,  and  feel 
more  resigned  in  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
experiences.  He  hated  to  utter  his  confession, 
yet  the  memory  of  that  day  rankled  so  deep 
within  him  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  make 
light  of  it. 

"  A  foretaste  of  the  hereafter,"  beean 
Bellamy — "that's  what  I  have  had.  And  if 
such  a  fiendish  morning  isn't  enough  to  drive 
a  man  to  good  works  and  a  better  way  of  life, 
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I'd  like  to  see  what  is.  You  say  your  trouble 
began  in  the  railway-carriage  coming  to  town. 
So  did  mine.  But  whereas  your  part  was 
passive,  and,  by  the  mere  putty-like  and  plastic 
virtue  of  ready  obedience  to  everybody  you 
finally  found  yourself  face  to  face  with  death, 
I  reached  the  same  position  through  a  more 
active  and  terrible  sort  of  way." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "taking  into  con- 
sideration the  difference  between  my  character 
and  yours — remembering  that  by  nature  you 
are  aggressive,  I  retiring — nothing  you  can 
say  will  make  me  believe  that  you  have  suffered 
more  than  I.  Physically  perhaps,  but  not 
mentally." 

"  Don't  interrupt.  I've  heard  you  ;  now 
listen  to  me,"  he  answered.  "It  began,  as  I 
say,  in  a  train.  An  infernal  inspector  desired 
to  see  my  season-ticket.  Of  course  he  was 
within  his  rights,  and  I  had  a  whole  carriage- 
load  of  fools  down  on  me  because  I  refused  to 
show  it.  This  day  has  taught  me  one  thing  : 
there's  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
country  who  minds  their  own  business  for 
choice  if  a  chance  offers  of  poking  their  vile 
noses  into  any  other  body's.  The  people  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  me  to-day ! 
Well,   this  railway  chap  was  nasty,  of  course, 
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and  took  my  name  and  address ;  but  nothing 
more  worth  mentioning  happened,  except  a 
row  with  a  shoeblack,  until  I  got  to  my  office. 
There  the  real  trouble  began. 

"You  know  Gideon  ?  Who  doesn't,  for  that 
matter  ?     I  had  the  luck  to  do  him  a  orood  turn 

o 

a  week  ago,  and  he  came  in  this  morning  with 
a  tip — actually  went  out  of  his  way  to  cross 
Lombard  Street  and  get  out  of  his  cab  and 
look  in. 

"He  said  'Good  morning.  Buy  Diamond 
Jubilees — all  you  can  get.'  And  I  didn't  look 
up  from  my  letters,  but  thought  it  was  Jones, 
who's  always  dropping  in  to  play  the  fool,  and 
remembered  our  loathsome  bet.  So  I  merely 
said,  '  Shan't !  Clear  out ! '  Then  I  lifted  my 
head  just  in  time  to  see  Gideon  departing, 
about  as  angry  as  a  big  man  can  be  with  a 
little  one,  and  my  clerks  all  looking  as  though 
they'd  suddenly  heard  the  last  trump, 

"  I  tore  after  him,  but  too  late ;  of  course 
he'd  gone.  Then  I  dashed  to  his  place  of 
business,  but  he'd  got  an  appointment  some- 
where else  and  didn't  turn  up  till  after  twelve, 
by  which  time  the  tip  was  useless.  And  he 
showed  me  pretty  plainly  that  I  may  regard 
myself  as  nothing  to  him  henceforth.  After 
that  I   was  too  sick  to  work,  so  went  West  to 
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see  a  man  and  get  some  new  clothes.  Like  a 
fool,  I  never  remembered  that  with  this  bet  on 
me  I  couldn't  lie  too  low.  It  was  all  right  at 
the  hairdresser's,  as  you  may  imagine  ;  but  I'm 
accustomed  to  let  my  tailor  advise  me  a  good 
deal,  and  you  can  see  the  holy  fix  I  was  in 
after  he'd  measured  me.  I  got  out  of  that  by 
saying  that  I'd  drop  in  again  and  see  his  stuffs 
and  his  pictures  by  daylight  ;  then  I  had  a 
glass  of  port  at  Long's,  and  remembering  my 
youngsters,  went  to  find  a  shop  where  I  could 
get  masks  and  wigs  and  nonsense  for  them, 
because  they  are  proposing  to  do  some  charades 
or  something  to  wind  up  their  holiday  before 
they  go  back  to  school.  Then,  in  the  fog,  I 
got  muddled  up  and  lost  myself  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  met.  First 
I  had  a  row  with  a  brute  from  Covent  Garden 
Market,  who  ran  into  me  with  a  barrow  of 
brussels- sprouts.  We  exchanged  sentiments 
for  a  while,  and  then  the  coster  said — 

"  '  I  don't  arsk  of  you  to  pick  'em  up,  do  I  ? ' 
"Well,  of  course,  as  he  didn't  ask  me  to 
pick  them  up,  I  immediately  began  to  do  it. 
And  the  man  was  so  astonished  that  he  stopped 
swearing  and  called  several  of  his  friends  to 
make  an  audience.  So  that  was  all  right  as 
far  as  it  went ;  but  just  then  a  bobby  appeared 
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out  of  the  din  and  clatter  of  the  street,  and 
ordered  me  to  move  on.  Of  course  I  wouldn't, 
and  while  I  was  arguing  with  him,  and  asking 
for  his  reason,  a  fire-engine  dashed  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  fog  and  knocked  me  down  in  a 
heap  before  I  knew  who'd  hit  me. 

"  Everybody  thought  I  was  jolly-well  killed, 
and  I  could  just  see  the  air  thick  with  black- 
ofuard  faces,  orettins:  their  first  bit  of  real  fun 
for  the  day,  when  I  suppose  I  must  have 
become  unconscious  from  the  shock  for  the 
time  being.  Anyway,  on  regaining  my  senses, 
I  found  myself  in  a  bed  of  mud  and  rotten 
oranges,  with  three  policemen  and  about  fifty 
busybodies,  all  arguing  cheerfully  over  me,  as 
if  I  was  a  lost  child.  Most  of  them  hoped 
I  was  dead,  and  showed  their  disappointment 
openly  when  I  recovered  again.  Two  doctors 
— so  they  said  they  were — had  also  turned 
up  from  somewhere,  and  taken  a  general 
survey  of  me  while  I  was  in  no  condition  to 
prevent  them.  After  that  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  I've  lost  my  watch. 

"  The  question  appeared  to  be  my  destina- 
tion, and  now  the  policeman  who  had  told  me 
to  move  on  explained,  at  great  length,  that 
depended  entirely  on  whether  I  was  physically 
shattered   or   still   intact.       If    I  was  all  ricrht 
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save  for  the  loss  of  my  hat  and  the  gain  of  an 
extra  coat  or  two  of  mud,  the  man  had 
arranged  to  take  me  to  a  police-station  for 
interfering  with  a  fire-engine  in  the  execution 
of  its  duty,  or  some  rot  of  that  sort ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  was  broken  up  and  perhaps 
mortally  injured,  then  it  struck  him  as  a  case 
for  a  stretcher  and  a  hospital. 

"They  were  still  arguing  about  this  when  I 
came  to.  Upon  which  the  constable  invited 
my  opinion,  and  explained  the  two  courses 
open  to  him.  He  seemed  indifferent  and  prac- 
tically left  it  to  me  ;  so,  as  I  felt  the  police- 
station  would  probably  represent  the  simplest 
and  shortest  ordeal,  and  as,  moreover,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  at  the  time,  I  was  little  the 
worse  in  body  for  the  downfall,  I  decided  in 
that  direction.  I  told  him  I  was  all  right  and 
had  mercifully  escaped.  Whereupon  he  con- 
gratulated me  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  took  me 
in  charge." 

Thus  Bellamy :  and  when  the  man  had 
finished,  we  spoke  further  for  the  space  of 
about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  then  parted,  by 
mutual  understanding,  to  meet  no  more. 

"I'm  sorry  for  you,"  I  said.  "We  were 
both  wrong  and  both  right.  The  truth  is  that 
there's  a  golden  mean  in  the  matter  of  advice, 
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as  in  most  things.  Probably  the  proportions 
of  good  and  bad  are  about  equal,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  allow  that  our  experiments  can 
be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  conclusive." 

"And  as  to  the  bet,  I  suppose  we  may  say 
it's  off.'*"  asked  Norton  Bellamy.  "I  imagine 
you've  had  enough  of  this  unique  tomfoolery, 
and  I  know  I  have.  I'm  a  mass  of  bruises  and 
may  be  smashed  internally  for  all  I  know,  not 
to  mention  my  watch." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "the  wager  must  be  re- 
garded as  no  longer  existing.  We  have  both 
suffered  sufficiently,  and  if  we  proceeded  with 
it  quod  avertat  Deus,  some  enduring  tribulation 
would  probably  overtake  one  or  both  of  us. 
And  a  final  word,  Bellamy.  As  you  know,  we 
have  never  been  friends ;  our  natures  and 
idiosyncrasies  always  prevented  any  mutual 
regard ;  and  this  tragedy  of  to-day  must  be 
said  to  banish  even  mutual  respect." 

"  It  has,"  said  Norton  Bellamy.  "  I  won't 
disguise  it.  I  feel  an  all-round  contempt  for 
you,  Honeybun,  that  is  barely  equalled  by  the 
contempt  I  feel  for  myself.  I  can't  possibly 
put  it  more  strongly  than  that." 

"  Exactly  my  own  case,"  I  answered  ;  "and, 
therefore,  in  the  future  it  will  be  better  that  we 
cease  even  to  be  acquaintances." 
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"My  own  idea,"  said  Bellamy,  "only  I  felt 
a  delicacy  about  advancing  it,  which  you  evi- 
dently didn't.  But  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion 
all  the  same.  And,  of  course,  this  day's  awful 
work  is  buried  in  our  own  breasts.  Consider  if 
it  got  upon  the  Stock  Exchange !  We  should 
be  ruined  men.  Absolute  silence  must  be 
maintained." 

"  So  be  it,"  I  replied.  "  Henceforth  we 
only  meet  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Brighton 
A's.  Indeed,  even  there  it  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  that  we  should  have  any  personal  inter- 
course. And  one  final  word ;  if  you  will  take 
my  advice " 

He  had  now  alighted,  but  turned  upon  this 
utterance  and  gave  me  a  look  of  such  concen- 
trated bitterness,  malice,  and  detestation,  that 
I  felt  the  entire  horror  of  the  day  was  reflected 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Yo7ir  advice  !    Holy  angels  and  Hanwell !  " 

Those  were  the  last  words  of  Norton 
Bellamy.  He  felt  this  to  be  the  final  straw ; 
he  turned  his  back  upon  me  ;  he  tottered  away 
into  his  hatter's ;  and,  with  a  characteristic 
financial  pettiness,  raised  no  question  about 
paying  for  his  share  of  our  cab. 
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LEARNING  from  a  source  sufficiently 
^  credible  that  the  young  Scotchman 
James  Boswell,  son  and  heir  to  the  Laird 
of  Auchinleck,  designs  some  future  bio- 
graphy of  myself,  I  have  favoured  him  with 
a  measure  of  my  company  and  conver- 
sation naturally  denied  to  most  men  of 
his  age.  His  attainments,  without  being 
considerable,  are  varied,  and  though  the  man's 
garrulity  can  command  neither  respect  nor 
admiration,  yet  there  is  about  him  a  charm  of 
rude  health,  high  spirits,  and  good  temper, 
which  to  undervalue  or  overlook  would  be  at 
once  unreasonable  and  unfair.  His  veneration 
for  the  writer,  if  irksome,  is  genuine;  if  at  times 
offensive,  is  consistent.  He  has  not  as  yet 
broke  to  me  his  intention,  but  the  ambition 
was  imparted  to  others  of  high  repute.  Them 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  here  distin- 
guish by  their    several    appellations,    but    one 

6i 
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and  all  inform  me  that  Mr.  Boswell,  by 
constant  practice  and  unceasing  attention  to 
my  utterances  in  company,  has  so  far  schooled 
his  memory  to  retrace  and  record  with  a 
startling  accuracy  much  of  the  varied  dis- 
quisition which  is  said  to  fall  from  me  in  con- 
versation, together  with  those  aphorisms, 
similes,  apothegms,  new  lights,  illuminations, 
corruscations,  and  repartees  likewise  reported 
as  occurring  in  the  substance  of  my  discourse. 
Whether  such  a  piece  as  must  result  from  his 
assiduity  is  desirable,  or  can  be  fashioned  with 
art  sufficient  to  justify  its  existence,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  determine.  Fame,  by  which  is 
understood  the  survival  of  human  achievement, 
must  be  won  by  a  man's  own  labour ;  and  it  is 
surely  vain  to  imagine  that  the  attention  of 
successive  generations  can  be  arrested  by  the 
idle  elaboration  of  a  daily  life  from  an  unknown 
pen,  no  matter  how  minute  the  record  or 
illustrious  the  object  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
with  a  purpose  to  prove  whether,  indeed, 
it  be  possible  by  system  and  attention  to 
commit  a  man's  trivial  actions  and  utterances 
to  paper,  I  shall  adventure  some  brief  data 
or  memoranda  carried  out  after  the  fashion 
that  is  reported  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Boswell 
against  myself     And  it  is  fitting  that  my  own 
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embryo  historian  should  be  the  subject  of  such 
an  experiment. 

Monday. — At  Thrale's.  After  dinner,  to 
which  repast  Boswell  was  not  invited,  he 
arrived,  and,  finding  a  large  company  present, 
thrust  himself  into  the  talk  without  ingenuity 
and  without  decorum.  Perceiving  him  to  be 
intoxicated,  I  endeavoured  to  silence  his 
alcoholic  exuberance  with  as  litde  occasion 
for  offence  to  those  present  as  the  circum- 
stance allowed.  Boswell  :  "  And  pray,  sir, 
have  you  dined  to  your  satisfaction?"  John- 
son :  "  Sir !  Thus  to  interrogate  a  guest 
before  his  host  and  hostess  is  to  write  yourself 
down  a  mighty  ill-bred  fellow,  and  reveal  to 
the  company  a  plentiful  lack  of  good  manners 
and  just  taste."  Mrs.  Thrale  :  "The  man 
has  abandoned  his  manners  for  another  cargo." 
Johnson:  "Too  true,  madam."  Mr.  Gold- 
smith :  "He  has  sacrificed  his  wit  to  Bacchus, 
sir."  Johnson:  "Ay,  sir;  and  no  divinity 
within  the  compass  of  the  classics  ever  received 
off'ering  more  paltry."  There  was  laughter  at 
this,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  I  essayed  to 
remove  Mr.  Boswell  from  a  circle  that  in 
reality  loved  him,  and  was  sad  before  the 
spectacle  of  his  present  lapse  ;  but  the  man 
stood,  temporarily  stripped  of  reason,  naked  of 
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proper  sense,  and  unashamed.  He  turned 
upon  me  in  a  very  frenzy  of  vinous  anger. 
BoswELL  :  "  You  are  pleased,  sir,  to — to — 
make  me  the  target  of  your  el — elephantine 
pleasantries  ;  but  know,  sir,  that  James 
Boswell    of  Auchinleck    demands    an    answer 

to — to "     Here  he  attempted  to  draw  his 

sword,  and  was  immediately  deprived  of  that 
weapon   by   those   present.      Johnson  :  "  Get 

thee  to  bed,  Bozzy,  and "     But  the  sweep 

and  force  of  the  utterance  I  had  designed  were 
interrupted,  for  the  man  leapt  towards  me  like 
an  opera-dancer.  His  offensive  intention 
failed  of  its  effect,  happily  for  him,  and,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  onset,  he  fell 
over  Mrs.  Thrale's  negro,  who  was  about 
to  hand  me  coffee  and  cakes.  Ethiopian, 
Scotchman,  cream,  sugar,  and  sweetmeats  of  a 
dozen  sorts  encountered  the  around  in  the 
very  extremity  of  chaotic  confusion.  Where- 
upon Thrale  sent  men  for  a  coach,  and 
Boswell  was  presently  conveyed  from  amongst 
us.  Johnson  :  "  Now  who  shall  dare  affirm 
that  my  notorious  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  rests 
on  a  mere  airy  basis  of  humour,  without 
sufficient  incentive  and  provocation  seldom 
long  absent  from  my  elbow  .'^"  None  of  the 
company  took  it  upon  themselves  to  traverse 
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my  utterance  or  question  the  justice  of  my 
conclusion. 

Ttiesday.  —  Mr.  Boswell  waited  upon  me 
about  noon.  He  was  of  pallid  aspect,  and  had 
suffered  some  temporary  discoloration  to  the 
cuticle  in  the  region  of  his  right  eye.  He 
chose  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  cause,  and 
explained  that  the  men  who  conveyed  him 
home  on  the  previous  night  were  responsible. 
Boswell  :  "  Chairmen  and  coachmen  always 
ask  too  much."  Johnson  :  "  No,  sir,  they 
never  ask  me  too  much."  Boswell:  "But 
the    exception    proves    the    rule.      If    it    is    a 

question  of  weights  and  measures,   you ' 

Johnson  {taking  him  up  sharply) :  "Stay,  sir! 
To  what  a  pitiable  extremity  must  that  wretch 
be  reduced  who  thrusts  personality  upon  his 
argument.  Know  this,  sir  :  all  dead  weight  is 
heavier  than  that  which  lives,  and  folly  dead 
drunk  must  ever  cause  a  chairman  more  labour 
than  wisdom  sober."  He  made  haste  to 
assure  me  that  he  had  intended  no  impertinent 
allusion,  and  he  proceeded  to  deplore  his  con- 
duct on  the  preceding  evening  with  such 
humility  and  regret  that  my  choler  subsided. 
Johnson  :  "  Alas,  sir,  if  regret  could  but  banish 
the  consequences  of  folly !  But  religion 
testifies   and    experience    proves    that    no    ill 
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deed  escapes  from  due  exaction  of  penalty." 
BoswELL :  "I  visit  Mrs.  Thrale's  anon  to 
express  the  utmost  sorrow  for  my  conduct." 
Johnson  :  "  Do  so,  sir."  Boswell  :  "  And 
yet,  dear  sir,  if  you  consider,  there  appears 
nothing"  very  singular  in  the  course  which  I 
pursued.  What  gentleman  of  quality  can  say 
he  has  never  been  the  worse  for  good  wine  ? 
And  who  is  there  would  wish  so  to  declare 
even  if  he  could?"  Johnson:  "This  is  not 
regret  for  an  offence,  but  rather  a  rebellious 
attempt  to  palliate  it."  Boswell:  "Then  I 
will  never  drink  wine  again  if  you  so  advise 
me."  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  this  is  the  puerile  irre- 
sponsibility of  a  babbling  infant.  Yet,  if  years 
be  the  standard  by  which  we  estimate  your 
age,  you  are  no  longer  a  child.  At  least,  I  am 
not  your  schoolmaster."  Boswell  :  "  I  would 
you  had  been,  sir,  then  I  should  have  been  a 
wiser  man."  Johnson  :  "I  know  not  that; 
but  you  might  have  been  a  sorer  boy." 
Boswell  :  "  Nay,  sir,  chide  no  more.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  my  misdeeds,  and  my 
punishment  is  severe  enough,  for  it  chiefly 
lies  in  the  thought  that  I  have  given  you 
pain."  Johnson  :  "  Only  the  pain,  sir,  of 
seeing  my  own  species  reduced  below  the  level 
of  those  lower  orders  of  beasts  whose  control 
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was  given  to  humanity  at  creation."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  whine  about  the  profound  depression 
of  his  spirits  and  the  particular  depths  of 
misery  in  which  he  always  discovered  himself 
to  be  plunged  after  consciousness  of  having 
played  the  fool  in  a  public  place.  Johnson  : 
"  Repetition  will  blunt  the  edge  of  most 
emotions.  If  folly  publicly  displayed  occasions 
you  such  uneasiness,  you  should  be  accus- 
tomed by  this  time  to  the  mental  condition  you 
describe.  But  I  will  scold  no  more.  Come, 
sir,  let  us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street." 
BoswELL :  "It  rains,  sir."  Johnson:  "What 
then,  sir  ?  Does  too  much  wine  make  a  man 
afraid  of  water  ? "  We  walked  out  to  the 
tavern  known  as  "The  Cheshire  Cheese,"  and 
it  afforded  me  some  entertainment  to  observe, 
despite  his  recent  utterances,  that  Mr. 
Boswell's  first  mandate  to  the  drawer  was  a 
pint  of  red  wine.  We  ate  of  veal  and  prunes, 
and  during  the  progress  of  our  repast  he 
invited  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  a  certain 
individual  who  enjoyed  high  office  as  the  result 
of  interest  rather  than  merit.  Johnson  :  "Sir, 
I  entertain  no  opinion  of  him."  Boswell  :  "  Is 
that  to  say,  sir,  that  you  hold  a  bad  opinion  of 
him?"  Johnson  :  "No,  sir,  it  is  not.  Had  I 
held   him    in    bad    opinion    I    should  have  so 
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expressed  myself.  To  entertain  no  opinion  of 
a  man  is  to  deny  the  mind  all  consideration  of 
him."  He  left  me  soon  afterwards,  but  had 
evidently  forgotten  his  penitential  visit  to 
Mrs.  Thrale.  I,  however,  restored  the  matter 
to  his  memory,  and  he  thanked  me  with 
effusion,  and  went  his  way. 

Wednesday. — Mr.  Boswell  called  and  drank 
tea  with  Mrs.  Williams  and  me.  The  propin- 
quity of  my  cat  evidently  occasioned  him  some 
discomfort,  and  I  reproved  him.  Johnson  : 
"  How  vain  is  it  in  you,  sir,  to  let  a  poor  dumb 
beast  affect  your  ease  and  interfere  with  your 
comfort!"  Boswell:  "  But  it  is  not  dumb,  sir;  it 
mews  and  shows  in  a  dozen  ways  that  it  desires 
my  friendship."  Johnson  :  "  Why,  then,  deny 
it  such  a  simple  boon  ?  If  the  cat  is  worthy  of 
the  intimacy  of  Samuel  Johnson,  surely  James 
Boswell  need  not  scorn  its  society."  Mrs. 
Williams  :  "I'll  wager  you  know  many 
bigger  rascals,  Mr.  Boswell."  Johnson  :  "  Nay, 
madam,  we  are  not  concerned  with  morals,  but 
breedino".  This  cat  is  a  orentleman.  After  a 
friendship  extending  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  no  small  fraction  of  my 
own,  I  find  that  the  epithet  of  '  gentleman ' 
may  be  bestowed  upon  him  without  offence  to 
truth.     He  can  hold  his  peace,  and  he  never 
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bores  me  with  ill-timed  reflections  on  human 
or  feline  affairs."  Boswell,  though  the  con- 
dition is  rare  with  him,  was  moody,  a  state  into 
which  the  presence  of  my  harmless  tabby  hath 
aforetime  thrown  him.  He  either  failed  to 
appreciate  my  humorous  treatment  of  the  beast 
and  sly  allusion  to  himself,  or,  of  set  purpose, 
overlooked  both.  Such  conduct  in  my  presence 
is  unlike  him  ;  for,  though  apt  to  hold  his  place 
in  most  conversation,  and  ready  enough  with 
comment  and  quotation  (of  a  sort  usually 
obvious  enough,  scarce  to  escape  the  charge  of 
superfluity),  yet  he  willingly  suffers  occultation 
in  my  presence,  and  rarely  exhibits  to  my 
observation  any  mood  other  than  one  of  obse- 
quious reverence  and  studious  attention.  Upon 
my  dismissal  of  the  cat  to  that  private  or 
nocturnal  phase  of  his  career  which  he  conceals 
from  his  master,  yet  which  is  not  of  such 
an  esoteric  nature  but  that  the  flight  of  human 
imagination  may  create  a  phantasmagorial 
image  of  it,  Boswell  recovered  a  little  of  his 
customary  high  spirit.  He  pressed  me  as 
usual  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  the 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  expatiated,  not 
without  elegance,  on  their  savage  situation  and 
the  ferocity  and  nobility  of  Nature  as  there 
exhibited.      Boswell:    "You    must    see    me 
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kilted  on  the  mountain-tops,  sir."  Johnson  : 
"If  that  is  your  primary  inducement  to  the 
enterprise,  I  would  as  willingly  remain  in  town." 
Truly,  the  spectacle  of  this  man,  so  exuberant, 
so  hyperbolic,  so  volatile,  while  a  mild  stimu- 
lant, viewed  on  level  ground  and  clothed  after 
the  modes  prescribed  by  a  high  civilisation, 
must  have  become  at  once  intoxicating,  bewil- 
dering, and  perhaps  disgusting,  if  displayed, 
as  he  suggested,  within  the  barbarous  circum- 
ference of  a  Highlander's  petticoat  upon  some 
conspicuous  elevation  in  the  Isles  of  Skye  or 
Mull.  He  talked  of  various  matters,  uttered 
no  word  whose  original  wisdom  or  exceptional 
folly  rendered  it  worthy  of  commemoration, 
and  then  took  his  leave. 

Thtirsday. — I  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Boswell, 
and  was  none  the  worse. 

Friday.  —  He  carried  me  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  where  Mr.  Garrick  was  playing  to 
an  audience  of  the  scantiest  possible  dimen- 
sions. The  piece,  a  wretched  one,  accounted 
for  this,  and  we  witnessed  it  upon  the  final 
evening  of  its  representation.  Langton  and 
Beauclerk  joined  us  in  the  pit,  and  Boswell 
loudly  animadverted  on  Garrick's  lack  of  per- 
spicuity in  lending  his  genius  to  such  a  poor 
poet.       I   pointed   out  that,   so  far  as  Garrick 
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was  concerned,  the  piece  was  very  well,  in  that 
he  had  the  lion's  share  of  heroic  passages,  and, 
indeed,  all  that  there  was  worthy  an  actor's 
attention.  Johnson  :  "His  ability  lends  a 
meretricious  significance  to  a  creation  which, 
if  examined  in  the  closet,  would  be  found 
poverty-stricken  as  to  ideas,  futile  and  faulty 
in  construction,  and  remote  from  art  or 
nature  as  truth  is  remote  from  falsehood." 
Forgetting  that  we  were  in  a  public  place,  I 
made  this  assertion  with  greater  sonority  of 
intonation  than  the  occasion  demanded  ;  and 
some  person  in  the  gallery  flung  half  an 
orange,  which  was  unquestionably  designed 
for  myself,  but  struck  Mr.  Boswell.  Boswell: 
"  Zounds !  this  passes  belief,  that  a  clown 
should  dare — I  will  go  up  this  instant  and 
chastise  the  rascal !  "  Johnson  :  "  Nay,  sir, 
he  was  in  the  right.  He  has  paid,  as  we 
have,  for  his  entertainment ;  and  be  it  noted 
that  the  fellow  expended  his  money  in  order  to 
obtain  a  view  and  enjoy  a  hearing  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  not  you."  Boswell:  "He  meant  to 
hit  you,  sir;  that  is  what  enrages  me." 
Johnson  :  "  Ay,  and  had  the  correctness  of 
his  aim  equalled  the  ardour  of  his  indignation, 

I "     Beauclerk  {interrupting  me) :  "  Nay, 

sir ;    let   me   pray    silence.       The    players    are 
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bending  sour  looks  upon  us."  Johnson  : 
"  They  have  reason  on  their  side.  Silence  ! 
Silence ! "  We  then  turned  our  attention  to 
the  drama,  followed  tragic  circumstances  of 
death  and  disaster  with  all  proper  sobriety  of 
demeanour,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the 
act,  went  within  the  precincts  of  the  stage  to 
see  Mr.  Garrick.  I  observed  without  difficulty 
that  he  suffered  from  a  mighty  ill-humour ; 
and,  itideed,  his  first  remark,  addressed  to 
myself,  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  irascibility. 
Garrick:  "You  are  to  know.  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  people  come  to  my  theatre  to  see  me'' 
Johnson  (smiling) :  "  Nay,  Davy,  not  always." 
This  allusion  to  the  extremely  slender  propor- 
tions of  his  audience  was  not  taken  in  that 
spirit  best  calculated  to  lessen  the  force  of  the 
jest.  To  state  the  player's  exact  reply  appears 
unnecessary  ;  let  it  suffice  when  I  assert  that 
Mr.  Garrick  was  rude.  But  a  worse  concatena- 
tion of  events  followed.  Mr.  Boswell  came 
upon  us  at  this  moment,  from  some  interchange 
with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  stage  ;  and  with 
ill-timed  pleasantry,  very  characteristic  of  his 
bad  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  jested  openly 
upon  the  poor  audience,  and  wondered  what 
might  be  its  financial  equivalent.  To  say  that 
Mr.    Garrick    surprised    Mr.    Boswell    by   the 
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vigour  and  fire  of  his  retort  would  be  to  state 
too  mildly  the  case.  The  tragedian,  assuming 
a  look  of  extreme  ferocity,  bade  Mr,  Boswell 
henceforth  mind  his  own  business,  and  never 
again  dare  to  present  his  person  behind  the 
scenes  before  he  was  bidden.  Boswell  : 
"  This  is  unmannerly,  sir ;  I  did  but  jest." 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  sir ;  a  quip  levelled  at  the 
private  concerns  of  an  individual,  a  jest  which 
depends  for  its  point  on  another's  ill-fortune  in 
the  affairs  of  his  business  or  profession,  is  not 
of  that  humour  which  a  gentleman  should  at 
any  time  permit  himself  Enough  of  this. 
Mr.  Garrick  is  right  and  you  are  wrong."  Mr. 
Boswell  [permitting  his  anger  to  assert  a 
regrettable  supremacy  over  him)  :  "  Damn  it !  I 
am  always  wrong."  Johnson:  "Then,  sir, 
mend  your  obstinate  persistency  in  error,  and 
strive  to  be  sometimes  right ;  and  know  also 
that  an  oath  has  an  ill  sound  always,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  uttered  in  the  company  of 

those  whose  position  or  piety "     Here  the 

business  of  the  stage  demanded  our  sudden 
silence  and  departure.  We  were,  in  fact, 
hustled  from  our  place  with  an  abruptness 
which  cut  the  thread  of  my  discourse.  What 
thereupon  became  of  Mr.  Boswell  I  know 
not.     For  myself,    I   returned  no  more  to  the 
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auditorium,  but  left  the  theatre  and  returned 
home  alone.  Upon  ulterior  consideration  I 
perceived  that  I  had  erred,  and  took  an  early 
occasion  of  acquainting  both  Garrick  and 
Boswell  with  the  fact ;  and  I  added  to  the 
information  those  expressions  of  regret  proper 
to  it. 

Friday. — We  took  dinner  at  the  house  of  a 
worthy  silk-mercer.  The  company  was  in  no 
sense  literary  or  intellectual.  Talk  indeed  we 
had,  but  conversation  if  reduced  to  a  monolog-ue 
perforce  perishes.  Boswell  broke  a  lance  or 
two  with  me  for  the  benefit  of  those  present  ; 
but  there  was  no  man  there  of  a  calibre  to 
awaken  my  interest,  no  opposing  material  of  a 
surface  rough  enough  to  rub  a  spark  from  me. 
We  returned  in  a  chaise,  and  Boswell  appeared 
so  elated  that  I  asked  him  the  reason  of 
his  high  spirits.  Boswell:  "Well,  sir,  I 
have  rarely  enjoyed  conversation  so  much." 
Johnson  :  "  Words  were  uttered,  even  to 
weariness,  but  I  heard  no  conversation." 
Boswell  :  "Why,  sir,  they  hung  on  your  every 
utterance."  Johnson:  "Ay,  as  they  would 
hang  on  the  actions  of  a  contortionist,  of  a 
rope-dancer,  or  the  voice  of  an  Italian  singer." 
Boswell:  "True,  there  was  nothing  to  call 
out   yoiir    powers."       Johnson:     "No,    sir." 
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BoswELL  :  "  Yet  I  felt  myself  talking  a  great 
deal  and  confuting  the  city  people  with  ease." 
Johnson  :  "  If  it  was  within  your  power  to 
confute  them,  there  can  have  existed  but  little 
need  for  me  to  speak."  Boswell  :  "  But  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  oftener  take  the  other  side, 
and  so  turn  my  victory  into  defeat." 

He  came  with  me  to  my  dwelling,  and  we 
sat  late,  for  he  was  about  to  return  to  Scotland, 
and  there  seemed  no  probability  of  another 
meeting  between  us  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
As  the  moment  of  our  parting  approached 
Mr.  Boswell  relapsed  into  silence  and  sighs. 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  sir,  have  done  with  these 
futile  expressions  of  an  artificial  emotion.  We 
have  enjoyed  each  the  society  of  the  other, 
and  now  the  tide  of  human  affairs  renders  a 
parting  of  greater  or  less  duration  necessary 
between  us.  Heed  your  business;  recollect  the 
advantages  of  your  education,  the  exactions 
consequent  on  your  position,  and  the  duty  you 
owe  to  your  God,  your  father,  and  your  king. 
Write  as  the  occasion  serves,  but  let  me  have 
no  more  unmanly  outbursts  of  imaginary  low- 
spirits  or  simulated  misery.  You  are  as  yet 
young,  and  the  world  lies  before  you  ;  seek, 
therefore,  to  be  contented ;  remember  your 
friends    and    be    grateful    for    small    mercies. 
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These  precepts  duly  followed  will  rob  evil  of 
half  its  sting,  will  fortify  your  soul  against  the 
world,  and  enable  you,  with  a  mind  conscious 
of  right,  to  look  your  fellows  in  the  face  and 
fear  no  man.  Now  farewell."  He  made  a 
reply,  which  combined  expressions  of  regard 
and  an  incoherent  assembly  of  ill-assorted 
adjectives.  He  then  pressed  my  hand  fervently, 
and  went  upon  his  way. 

Whether  I  shall  see  the  man  again  is  known 
alone  to  the  Mysterious  Contriver  of  human 
meetings  and  partings.  There  is  much  good 
in  him  ;  he  hath  fair  measure  of  scholarship, 
and  a  heart  not  readily  turned  to  ill.  Small 
indeed  he  must  be  confessed,  but  against  his 
limitation  of  mind  and  narrowness  of  horizon 
may  be  set  a  busy,  bustling,  inquiring  spirit, 
not  apt  to  be  offended,  and  not  readily  rushing 
into  enmity.  He  has,  despite  his  frivolous 
affectation  of  gloom,  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
caged  lark,  and  may,  indeed,  be  likened  to 
that  sprightly  songster  at  many  points.  There 
is  a  riotous  joy  of  life  in  him,  as  in  the  bird, 
which,  exhibited  even  in  a  prisoned  fowl  at  all 
seasons,  becomes  irritating,  but  which,  dis- 
played in  a  human  creature,  must  cause  first 
amazement,  then  annoyance,  and  finally  con- 
tempt.    That   he    will    have   the    energy   and 
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industry  to  complete  and  publish  such  a  life  of 
me  as  my  friends  have  declared  he  designs  is 
difficult  to  believe ;  while  as  for  my  own  hasty 
annotations  of  a  week  in  the  society  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  they  may  well  terminate  upon  this 
page.  And  as  the  subsequent  perusal  of  such 
a  trifle  would  give  neither  pleasure  nor  edi- 
fication to  my  fellows,  this  idle  fragment  shall 
now  be  relegated  to  the  recesses  of  my  waste- 
paper  basket  or  the  inflammatory  embraces  of 
my  hearth. 

Editor's  Note. — Dr.  Johnson  doubtless  selected 
the  waste-paper  basket ;  hence  our  ability  to  publish 
this  unknown  fragment  from  his  Titan  pen. 
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TWO  draped  figures  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  and  the 
electric  light  played  upon  the  huge  feathers 
in  their  hats,  glittered  on  their  trappings,  and 
touched  their  gilt  spurs.  One  was  an  enor- 
mous man,  nearly  a  foot  taller  than  those  about 
him ;  the  other,  though  of  medium  height, 
appeared  to  be  made  of  Damascus  steel. 

"  'Tis  the  hour,  D'Artagnan,"  said  Porthos, 
as  a  church  clock  struck  six. 

"And  the  men!"  answered  D'Artagnan; 
whereupon  two  other  romantic  figures  leapt 
from  a  hansom-cab. 

"  Athos  !  " 

"Aramis!" 

"God  be  with  us  all!" 

The  friends  embraced,  then  entered  the 
restaurant. 

For  a  few  brief  hours  they  had  secured  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Stygian  Fields,  and  before 
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pushing  on  to  Paris,  had  determined  to  visit  a 
scene  precious  by  reason  of  its  manifold 
memories. 

Porthos  ordered  dinner. 

"  Come  hither,  lackey,"  he  roared  in  a  voice 
that  made  the  china  jingle.  "The  best — the 
best  of  everything — and  champagne  ;  no  baser 
wine." 

He  flunof  down  his  sword,  and  made  his 
chair  creak  and  groan. 

"What  thoughts  of  Milady  and  dear  Lord 
Winter  rise  up  in  memory  !  "  mused  Athos. 

"Of  Buckingham  and  the  Court,"  said 
D'Artagnan. 

Aramis  read  the  evening  paper. 

Suddenly  he  became  violendy  agitated  and 
transported  with  feverish  excitement. 

"Behold!"  he  cried,  "the  mummers  have 
us  !  the  mummers  have  us  !  At  the  playhouse 
named  '  Her  Majesty's'  The  Musketeer's  fret 
their  hour  nightly  to  crowded  houses  !  " 

D'Artagnan  frowned,  and  sought  the  face  of 
Athos  ;  Porthos  looked  furious,  and  twirled  his 
huge  moustaches  ;  Athos  lifted  his  eyebrows, 
and  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his  noble  and 
patrician  face  became  much  increased. 

"What  say  you  to  this,  friend  Athos  .^ " 
inquired  D'Artagnan. 
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Without  a  word  Athos  took  the  Globe  from 
the  hand  of  Aramis,  and  studied  it. 

"  One  Beerbohm  Tree  essays  your  part, 
dear  D'Artagnan  ;  but  be  calm,  be  calm  !  He 
may  mean  well." 

D'Artagnan  drank  a  bumper  of  champagne, 
but  his  hand  trembled,  and  a  terrible  light 
gleamed  in  his  eyes. 

"  And  we — we  are  all  in  the  play,"  continued 
Athos.  He  started,  and  grew  pale.  "And 
Milady  also,"  he  hissed. 

"And  Richelieu?"  inquired  Porthos. 

"They  are  all  there." 

Porthos  shut  his  teeth  like  a  rat-trap. 

"  It  will  be  like  old  times,"  he  said. 

Aramis  answered  nothing ;  he  merely  drew 
his  blade  and  made  it  glitter  thrice  through  the 
air,  then  put  it  up  again. 

The  diners  were  much  surprised,  and  the 
waiters  also  showed  uneasiness. 

"  I  perceive  the  play  is  alleged  to  be  by  one 
Sydney  Grundy,"  observed  Athos,  his  melan- 
choly increasing. 

"Bon  Dieu  !  "  observed  D'Artagnan. 

"  Bon  Dumas  !  "  said  Aramis. 

"  Speak,  Athos,"  continued  D'Artagnan ; 
"deliver  your  opinion,  and  we  four  will  execute 
it  in  the  face  of  this  city.     One  thing  I  am 
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determined  upon.  This  profanation  must  cease. 
We  owe  it  to  the  Master." 

"  Dumas  would  certainly  will  it  so,"  de- 
clared Porthos.  "His  mighty  shade  must 
not  be  troubled  by  these  puppets.  I  have  my 
muscles  still,  Athos  has  his  brains,  Aramis  his 
priestly  cunning,  D'Artagnan  his  matchless 
blade." 

"  This  passes  belief!"  cried  Aramis,  suddenly 
shaking  the  Globe  aloft.  He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  his  friends,  moved  by  that  close, 
mysterious  sympathy  which  at  all  times  united 
them,  likewise  leapt  from  their  chairs. 

"  What  now  ? "  cried  D'Artagnan,  his  dark 
eyes  gleaming  with  Gascon  fire. 

"  Another  travesty  !  Another  Three  Mus- 
keteers— this  time  at  a  house  of  entertainment 
named  the  '  Garrick,'  and  executed  by  one 
Hamilton ! " 

" 'Sdeath,  this  passes  belief!"  murmured 
Athos. 

A  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  but  he  dashed  it 
away,  gripped  his  companions  by  the  hand, 
and  put  one  foot  on  the  table.  The  others 
instantly  followed  his  example. 

"For  auld  lang  syne!"  cried  Porthos,  and, 
raising  his  bull-like  voice,  he  made  the  electric- 
light  fittings  shake  in  the  roof. 
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"So  be  It ;  Athos  is  right,"  said  Aramis. 

"  He  is  always  right,"  declared  D'Artagnan. 

"His  word  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  last  letter, 
by !  "  swore  Porthos. 

"  I  have  not  spoken  yet,  however,"  said 
Athos. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  then 
the  friends  resumed  their  business  and  their 
meal. 

"  Briefly,  in  a  little  affair  of  this  kind,  expe- 
dition is  the  main  factor,"  declared  Athos. 
"We  are,  of  course,  agreed,"  he  continued, 
"that  these   exhibitions  must  cease  .'^ " 

"  Agreed ! "  they  shouted  like  one  mus- 
keteer. 

"Then  the  only  question  left  is  that  of  the 
penalty." 

"  Let  them  die  ;  it  is  the  reward  of  sacri- 
lege !  "  said  Aramis  coldly. 

"  Nay,  they  mean  no  evil ;  they  probably 
know  not  what  they  do,"  said  Athos.  '*  These 
poor  knaves  must  live," 

"And  I  say  they  must  die!"  repeated 
Aramis. 

The  eyes  of  Aramis  and  Athos  met,  and 
both  turned  deathly  pale. 

"A  quarrel  ? "  asked  Athos,  with  the  delicate 
intonation  of  a  royal  prince. 
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Porthos  and  D'Artagnan  waited  in  breathless 
suspense  for  the  answer  of  Aramis. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  cried  the  musketeer. 
"'Twill  be  time  for  that  when  we  are  back 
again  on  the  shores  of  Styx.  Duty  first, 
pleasure  afterwards." 

Athos  bowed,  and  all  four  friends  caressed 
each  other  warmly. 

Porthos  ordered  more  wine. 

"To  your  plan,"  cried  D'Artagnan.  "The 
night  wanes  and  the  playhouse  opens  its  doors 
ere  lonor." 

"We  must  be  there  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
We  will  disguise  ourselves." 

"  Nay,  no  disguise.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear." 

"So  be  it,  then.  We  will  take  our  place 
among  the  spectators,  and  at  a  given  signal 
from  D'Artagnan  we  will  force  a  way  to  the 
stage.  Then  each  man  must  draw  and  put  a 
quarrel  on  the  mummer  who  is  impersonating 
him.  If  they  do  not  instantly  yield,  their  fate 
be  upon  their  own  shoulders." 

"  I  pray  they  may  draw  their  weapons,"  said 
Porthos. 

"  Pshaw  !  What  glory  comes  to  us  from 
spitting  of  players  ?  'Tis  as  easy  as  toasting 
cheese,"  said  D'Artagnan. 
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They  had  now  dined  well,  and  Porthos  called 
aloud  for  the  reckoning. 

"Hasten,  lackey!"  he  cried,  "or  I  shall 
lace  thy  black,  frowsy  jacket  in  a  new 
pattern." 

The  musketeers  buckled  on  their  swords, 
and   D'Artagnan  spoke  to  Athos. 

"Our  adventure,  then,  is  bloodless — a  mere 
farce,  nothing  like  the  good  old  times  ?  " 

Athos  shook  his  head. 

"Alas !  I  would  it  were  so.  But  blood  must 
flow.  It  is  ever  our  fate  to  spill  it.  Two 
gentlemen  must  die  to-night ;  we  owe  it  to  the 
Master." 

"  Their  names  ?  "  cried  Aramis. 

"  Messieurs  Sydney  Grundy  and  Henry 
Hamilton." 

A  look  of  terrible  meaning  flashed  from  eye 
to  eye,  and  the  avengers  clasped  each  other's 
hands. 

Then  Porthos  flung  two  pistoles  upon  the 
table,  and  arm-in-arm  the  musketeers  clanged 
and  clashed  out  of  the  Criterion,  to  the  relief 
of  everybody  present. 

Their  lackeys  awaited  them. 

Mousqueton  and  Grimaud  were  directed  to 
go  into  the  pit  of  the  theatre  and  join  their 
masters  on  the  stage  at  the  critical  moment ; 
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while  Planchet  and  Bazin  were  to  have  the 
horses  in  readiness  at  the  stage  door. 

"And  now?"  said  Porthos. 

'' Pardieii f  To  Her  Majesty's  Theatre!" 
answered  D'Artagnan. 

A  flash  of  HCThtninor  flickered  over  Panton 
Street  as  the  immortal  four  moved  stealthily  in 
that  direction. 

Among  the  first  to  enter  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  on  the  night  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned were  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and 
D'Artagnan.  Porthos  flung  three  pistoles 
into  the  box-office,  and  demanded  four  seats 
near  the  stage,  while  the  clerk  in  charge 
regarded  the  coins  with  some  suspicion. 

"  They  are  each  worth  sixteen  English 
shillings,"  said   D'Artagnan  shortly. 

"  Then  I  shall  want  another  of  them  if 
you  require  a  box,"  replied  the  young  man. 

Porthos  produced  the  money,  and  soon  the 
four  friends  were  comfortably  seated  in  a 
stage-box. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Athos.  "  From  this  place 
we  may  make  our  voices  heard  among  the 
players,  and  work  our  will  without  shedding 
of  blood  ;  at  least,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  so." 
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"  Let  me  see,"  answered  Porthos  ;  "  what 
lies  before  us  ? " 

"  'Tis  simple.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  the 
performance,  and  we  must  secure  the  person  of 
Sydney  Grundy.  One  does  not  wish  to  slay 
him  here  in  a  place  of  entertainment ;  but  he 
must  be  captured  and  removed,"  declared 
Aramis.  "  We  may  safely  leave  that  task  to 
D'Artagnan." 

With  increasing"  interest  the  warriors  re- 
garded the  incoming  audience,  and  marvelled 
at  the  changes  Time  had  wrought  upon  human 
costume. 

'' Pardiett !  Look  at  the  men!"  said 
Porthos.  "  They  are  all  attired  even  as  the 
lackeys  at  the  eating-house." 

"  The  English  will  never  learn  how  to 
dress,"  declared  Aramis. 

Then  the  band  struck  up,  and  the  eyes  of 
D'Artagnan,  ranging  through  the  theatre,  met 
those  of  Mousqueton  and  Grimaud.  He  made 
a  secret  sign,  which  they  showed  was  under- 
stood by  an  intelligent  gleam  in  their  eyes. 
Meantime  Aramis  and  Athos  carefully  studied 
the  programme.  Presently  the  drama  began, 
and  from  the  very  commencement  roar  upon 
roar  of  deep,  lion-like  sound  thundered  and 
echoed    in    the  stage-box  of  the  Musketeers. 
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It  was   Porthos   regarding  his  double  on  the 
stage. 

**  It  is  too  droll — these  English.  Behold  the 
worthy  fellow !  Look,  dear  friends,  at  the 
English  Porthos !  Inspect  his  thews  and 
sinews.  Sang  bleu !  I  could  eat  him  like  a 
French  roll ! " 

Loud  and  indiraant  cries  resounded  through 
the  theatre,  and  Mr.  Tree,  taking  the  centre  of 
the  stao^e  much  ag-ainst  his  will,  g-azed  in- 
quiringly  at  the  box  from  which  rolled  the 
huge  voice  of  Porthos  and  drowned  those  of 
the  performers.  The  actor-manager's  eyes 
met  those  of  D'Artagnan,  and  he  turned 
pale. 

"  They  are  there,  the  three  Musketeers — 
the  others ! "  he  whispered  to  Milady  in  a 
voice  swept  by  the  deepest  emotion. 

"  Not  Hamilton's  ? "  asked  Milady,  her  eyes 
flashing  as  much  with  indignation  as  natural 
feminine  curiosity. 

"  No,  no,  Dumas'.  And  D'Artagnan  is 
also  there." 

"  That  is  different,"  she  said,  and  manifested 
an  inclination  to  retire  to  her  dressing-room. 
Order  was  restored,  however,  and  the  play 
progressed.  With  characteristic  bull  -  dog 
British   courage   the   gentlemen  of   the  stage 
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struggled  through  their  parts,  drew  their 
swords,  and  fretted  their  hour,  each  with  an 
uneasy  eye  upon  the  stage-box. 

But  the  Musketeers  were  not  patient  men, 
and  a  moment  came,  about  half-way  through 
the  second  act,  when  their  eyes  sought  each 
other's  faces,  and  Aramis,  without  being  asked 
to  do  so,  rose  and  gathered  the  four  swords, 
which  were  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  box. 

Athos  could  not  conceal  the  nobility  of  his 
character  even  at  this  moment. 

"Consider,"  he  said,  "that  these  good 
people  may  have  wives  and  children  dependent 
upon  their  efforts.  They  are  probably  doing 
their  best." 

"And  we  must  do  ours,"  said  D'Artaofnan 
sternly.     "We  owe  it  to  the  Master." 

"We  are  three  to  one,  Athos,"  said  Porthos. 
"Aramis,  D'Artagnan,  and  I  are  all  of  one 
mind.  Regard  your  double  upon  the  boards. 
If  he  cannot  spur  you  to  action,  nothing 
can.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  draw  my 
sword  against  any  man  here,  because  it  would 
be  murder,  but  my  namesake  on  the  stage 
must     be    whipped  —  that     is,     if     he     shows 

fight." 

"  I  shall  try  a  pass  with  this  Beerbohm 
Tree,"    said    D'Artagnan,    "for    he    numbers 
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twelve  good  inches  more  than  I  do,  and  would 
appear  to  have  some  slight  familiarity  with 
his  weapon." 

"And  I  shall  prick  this  Aramis  of  Sydney 
Grundy  also,"  declared  the  Aramis  of  Dumas. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  We  are  ready." 

"Then  follow  me." 

In  a  moment  D'Artagnan  had  bounded  on 
to  the  stage.  After  him  came  Athos  and 
Aramis,  while  a  moment  later,  with  a  sound 
like  thunder,  the  enormous  bulk  of  Porthos 
followed.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  giant 
miscalculated  his  distance,  and  fell  into  the 
footlights.  The  shock  extinguished  half  of 
them,  and  frightened  the  orchestra  to  such  an 
extent  that  every  member  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  conductor,  dived  like  a  rabbit 
and  became  invisible. 

"  Your  swords,  gentlemen,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
advancing  with  a  polite  bow.  "You  will  hardly 
refuse.  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  know 
us." 

"  Make  way  !  make  way  !  "  shouted  Mous- 
queton  and  Grimaud  from  the  pit.  Giving  and 
receiving  hard  blows,  they  finally  reached  their 
masters'  sides. 

Mr.    Beerbohm  Tree  was  in  a  tight  place, 
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according  to  the  modern  phrase.  The  house 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  roared  with  savage 
deHght  at  the  unexpected  spectacle.  Mr.  Tree, 
we  repeat,  was  in  a  fix.  Should  he  fight  or 
call  for  base  aid  ?  Pride  indicated  the  first 
course,  prudence  prompted  the  latter. 

He  made  a  sign  to  the  pretended  musketeers 
behind  him. 

But  Aramis  and  D'Artagnan  observed  it, 
and  leapt  forward  with  an  ancient  expletive  on 
their  lips. 

"Treachery!  treachery!  Then  guard  your- 
selves, gentlemen  !  "  they  cried. 

There  was  a  deathlike  stillness.  Only  one 
sweet  female  voice  cut  the  heated  air  like 
a  knife.  It  was  Milady  calling  for  the 
police. 

Whistles  sounded  and  the  hurried  tramp  of 
firemen  and  mechanics  was  heard  behind  the 
scenes. 

"A  breath  of  the  good  past  times,"  panted 
D'Artagnan,  pinning  Mr.  Tree  to  the  left  upper 
entrance. 

"  Spirit  of  the  old  king ! "  cried  Aramis,  as 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  impersonated 
him  fell  pierced  through  the  left  lung. 

"  May  we  meet  in  heaven,  my  unhappy 
friend,"  ejaculated  Athos,  while  the  actor  who 
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played  his  part  expired  in  his  arms  from  twenty- 
mortal  thrusts. 

"  But  where  is  Monsieur  Sydney  Grundy  ? " 
cried  D'Artagnan. 

"He  has  escaped!"  hissed  Aramis.  "A 
vehicle  has  just  hurried  from  the  stage - 
door." 

"We  must  follow  to  the  world's  end  if  need 
be." 

Athos  wiped  his  blade.  There  were  tears 
upon  it  as  well  as   blood. 

"  Where  is  Porthos  ?  "    he  inquired. 

Aramis  stamped  furiously  and  pointed  to  the 
bar. 

Porthos  was  drinking  bottled  beer  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hay  market  Porthos. 

"Traitor!"  gasped  Aramis. 

"Not  so!"  said  Athos  sadly;  "he  teaches 
us  a  lesson.  Had  we  done  likewise  these  good 
men  would  not  lie  where  they  do." 

"  Had  Monsieur  Tree  offered  me  any- 
thing to  drink "  said  D'Artagnan  thought- 
fully. 

But  at  the  same  moment  Grimaud  pulled  at 
the  sleeve  of  Athos,  and  said  a  few  hasty 
words  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  of  the 
fingers. 

"We  are  surrounded,"   said  Athos  quietly. 
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"  Fifty  policemen  stand  between  us  and 
safety." 

'•  Porthos  !  "  shouted  all  the  others. 

"  Monsieur  Porthos  ! "  cried  Mousqueton 
and    Grimaud. 

The  giant  drained  a  third  bottle,  then, 
shaking  hands  with  his  impersonator,  returned 
to  the  stage. 

**  Forward  !  "  cried  D'Artagnan. 

An  illumination,  in  some  respects  resembling 
summer  lightning,  flashed  along  their  blades, 
and  police  constables  fell  before  them,  mowed 
down  like  the  grass  of  the  field. 

A  groan  of  despair  rattled  in  the  dying 
throats  of  29  B,  44  D,  83  X,  221  Z,  and 
339  T.  Porthos  had  spitted  them  like  a  row 
of  larks  on  a  skewer ! 

The  stage-door  keeper  was  the  last  to  fall. 
Behind  them  the  roar  of  a  maddened  audience, 
deprived  of  half  its  money's  worth,  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  fiends. 

They  gained  the  air  at  last.  Their  horses 
awaited  them,  each  with  a  lackey  at  the 
stirrup. 

"We  have  done  our  duty,"  said  Aramis. 

*'  Only  half  of  it,"  answered  D'Artagnan. 

"  What  next  ?  "  inquired  Athos.  "  No  more 
blood,  my  dear  D'Artagnan." 
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"  The  '  Garrick,'  "  answered  the  young  Gas- 
con, his  eyes  aflame. 

Porthos  laughed  joyously.  "  This  beer  of 
England  is  good,"  he  said. 


I 


THE   GAME   OF    LIFE 


N  the  spirit  I  saw  a  strange  pastime  not 
long  ago  ;  but  I  did  not  know  or  guess 
the  nature  of  the  entertainment.  At  first  it 
seemed  no  more  than  a  big  cricket-match,  with 
all  the  world  looking  on  and  humanity  playing 
against  its  enemies.  But  as  I  looked  again,  I 
perceived  that  the  audience  was  a  thing  of 
shadows,  a  mighty,  misty  crowd  of  ghosts — 
those  who  had  played  each  their  innings,  and 
now  watched  the  Game  of  Life  and  the  living 
play  it. 

'Twas  a  single-wicket  game,  and  a  mighty 
balcony  overlooked  the  field  of  play.  Re- 
cording Angels  scored,  Time  umpired.  Death 
bowled  tirelessly  and  unchanged  through  the 
ages  occupied  by  the  Game  of  Life ;  but  the 
fielders  moved  and  came  and  went  like  a 
demon-dance.  Vile  red  and  black  things  were 
they,  the  very  outcome  of  delirium  as  it 
seemed ;    and    now    one    rose     into    hideous 
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prominence,  and  Cholera  or  Small-pox  snapped 
ten  thousand  players,  and  sent  men,  women, 
children  to  the  shades  ;  and  now  another 
showed  deadly  activity,  as  War  or  Sudden 
Death  made  havoc  with  the  batsmen.  A 
hideous  crew  they  were,  all  tentacles  and 
hydra-heads  ;  they  thronged  the  earth  and  the 
air  around  each  player,  and  no  stroke  seemed 
safely  out  of  their  reach. 

Consumption  kept  the  wicket,  and  caught  or 
stumped  cruel  numbers  of  promising  players 
before  they  were  well  set ;  Fever  stood  at 
mid-on  ;  Cancer  fielded  deep  and  fielded  sure  ; 
Heart  Disease  was  at  point  ;  Apoplexy  at 
cover-point ;  and  all  the  other  fell  things  that 
rob  man  of  life  stood  round — a  seething, 
twisting  mob  of  black  and  scarlet  devils  leapt 
out  of  a  nightmare  or  a  picture  by  Salvator 
Rosa. 

Few  batsmen  were  clean  bowled,  but  many 
were  run  out  and  still  more  caught.  Now  and 
then,  however,  Death  found  his  way  to  the 
wicket  after  a  long  innings,  and  sometimes  an 
old  man  who  had  long  defied  the  hungry  field 
went  down  to  the  Grey  Bowler  himself  If  a 
child  came  in.  Croup  and  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
Whooping-Cough  and  Measles  crept  up  to 
the  wicket.     Diphtheria  was  a  deadly  customer 
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to  the  children,  and  at  such  times  Death  made 
an  Englishman  feel  angry,  for  he  bowled 
harder  at  the  little  ones  than  their  stouter 
elders.  But  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
admitted,  I  believe,  that  Death,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,   is  no   sportsman. 

Despite  their  claws  and  fangs,  their  million 
eyes  and  million  hands,  the  red  fielders  and 
the  black  missed  a  good  few  chances,  whereat 
Death  orrinned.  His  averagfe  never  troubled 
him  ;  he  knew  it  must  come  out  well  enough 
in  the  long  run.  Often  a  batsman  profited  not 
a  little  when  thus  let  off,  and  many  an  innings 
was  a  treat  to  watch  in  its  patience  and  skill, 
while  others,  on  the  contrary — most  of  them, 
in  fact — wearied  the  spectator  by  their  feeble- 
ness. Sometimes  a  ghostly  roar  greeted  the 
fall  of  a  wicket ;  usually  great  indifference 
marked  the  event ;  not  seldom  the  onlookers 
manifested  absolute  relief. 

Full  of  monstrous  surprises  is  this  game. 
The  weakling  defies  Death  for  over  after  over, 
and  gets  the  ball  past  all  the  claws  and  long 
arms  to  the  boundary  ;  the  stout  and  brawny 
giant,  who  looks  good  for  a  century,  tumbles 
pitifully  into  the  first  trap,  and  puts  up  a  ball 
weakly  to  Rheumatic  Fever  or  Pneumonia,  as 
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though  he  had  forgotten  that  such  fielders 
existed  for  him. 

The  Recording  Angels  suffered  me  to 
glance  over  some  score-sheets,  and  I  found 
them  very  interesting  and  astonishing  reading ; 
for  in  the  Game  of  Life,  unlike  most  games,  it 
is  not  the  spectator  who  can  best  judge  of  a 
man's  innings.  It  needs  a  recorder  possessed 
of  power  more  than  human  to  score  correctly. 
I  found,  for  instance,  that  not  a  few  batsmen 
who  had  played  a  very  showy  innings  and  kept 
up  their  wickets  well,  and  afforded  the  crowd 
plenty  of  entertainment,  had  in  reality  added 
little  or  nothing  to  the  Score  of  the  World. 
Of  course,  in  the  Game  of  Life  every  ball 
counts  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  a  man 
may  put  on  runs  against  himself.  Every 
stroke  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  score-books. 
There  are  two,  but  these  never  tally. 

And  then,  in  the  spirit  still,  I  found  that  my 
turn  had  come,  and  the  great  circle  of  grey 
spectators  stretched  round  me  and  I  walked 
forth  alone  to  play  my  innings.  Now  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  mightily  changed  for  me. 
The  fielders  in  their  liveries  of  blood  or  ebony 
had  all  quite  vanished  away  ;  Death  himself 
had  dwindled  into  a  mere  remote  shadow  ;  and 
as   the  ball  came,    it   rolled   so   feebly   and  so 
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weakly  that  I  laughed  and  smote  it,  and  mar- 
velled that  such  bowling  had  ever  proved 
difficult  to  anybody.  I  performed  with  con- 
fidence ;  I  hit  hard ;  I  surprised  myself  and 
seemed  to  be  playing  a  glorious  game ;  but  no 
applause  reached  me  ;  the  grey  ghosts  all  had 
their  backs  turned  ;  for  many  a  time  had  they 
seen  great  innings  played  ;  and  mine  offered  no 
shadow  of  interest  to  anybody  but  myself. 
Presently  Death  bowled  a  little  straighter ; 
but  now  I  had  got  a  good  sight  of  the  ball, 
and  it  seemed  as  big  as  a  balloon,  and  I  felt  I 
could  do  what  I  liked  with  it.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  delivery  broke  in,  as  I  tried  to  cut  it, 
and  out  of  the  invisible  there  started  a  livid 
monster,  and  stretched  a  huge  hand  that 
darkened  all  the  sky.  My  heart  grew  cold, 
and  my  head  sank  between  my  shoulders,  and 
I  glared  at  the  loathsome  thing  thus  suddenly 
loosed  upon  me  in  my  secure  hour.  For  a 
moment  the  onlookers  were  interested ;  then  a 
murmur  like  the  wind  in  a  winter  wood  ran 
amongst  them,  for  the  ball  was  dropped,  and 
the  hideous  fielder  again  vanished.  I  had 
come  back  to  my  innings  by  a  short  cut,  and, 
settling  down  once  more,  I  played  with  a 
caution  new  to  me,  for  I  could  never  again 
forget  the  invisible  terror  waiting-  so  close. 
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But  this  Game  of  Life  grows  harder  and 
harder  as  a  man  keeps  up  his  wicket.  The 
bowling,  so  easy  at  first,  increases  in  difficulty. 
To  get  the  ball  away  is  more  and  more 
arduous  ;  the  light  grows  bad  so  quickly ; 
and  a  man  is  often  hit  by  the  ball  towards  the 
end   and    robbed    of  his    nerve   and    courage. 

o 

Those  deathly  charnel  things  in  the  field, 
too,  creep  nearer  and  nearer  at  the  finish, 
and  when  once  a  man  sees  them  waiting — 
waiting,  watching,  whispering — he  knows  he 
can  score  no  more,  and  that  the  duration  of 
his  innings  is  now  but  a  question  for  Death 
and  Time. 

In  the  gathering  darkness  I  stood,  and  the 
ball  was  lost,  for  I  could  neither  time  it  nor 
even  see  it  any  more.  And  I  knew  that  I  was 
not  playing  with  a  straight  bat.  Then  a 
murmur  of  many  voices  rang  in  my  ear,  a 
sound  of  waters  flowing,  and  a  sensation  of 
such  weariness  as  only  the  dying  know. 
Finally,  there  came  a  ball  of  terrible  swiftness 
to  me,  and  it  struck  the  shoulder  of  my  feeble 
bat  and  went  into  the  darkness.  Then 
followed  the  sound  of  hands  upon  it  and  of 
remote  laughter  ;  so  I  knew  that  my  innings 
was  ended.  I  strained  to  see  what  fiend  had 
caught  me  ;   I   yearned  to  know  my  score  and 
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in  which  book  it  should  be  found.  But  I  could 
do  none  of  these  things,  for  Death,  whose 
voice  I  had  never  heard  until  now,  cried : 
"How's  that,  Umpire?"  And  Time  answered, 
"Out!" 


ALAS!    POOR   GHOST' 


IT  is  quite  enough  in  this  materialistic  age 
that  I  say  I  am  a  ghost  to  make  people 
turn  up  their  noses  at  me  ;  and  when  I  add 
that  I  am  a  very  second-rate  spirit  with  the 
most  mean  spectral  privileges,  it  will  be  readily 
gathered  that  my  position  in  phantom  circles 
is  more  or  less  a  painful  one. 

To  be  plain,  I  am  not  an  awe-inspiring 
apparition  in  any  sense  ;  I  am  not  even  pass- 
able ;  I  never  raised  the  hair  or  froze  the 
blood  of  anybody ;  adults  gaze  unmoved  at  my 
most  fearsome  manifestations;  children  like  me. 

But  I  am  a  right  ghost  for  all  that.  Time 
and  space  possess  no  significance  for  me,  and 
hundreds  of  people  have  mistaken  me  for 
luminous  paint  after  dark.  Against  these 
advantages,  however,  must  be  set  the  unhappy 
conditions  of  smallness  and  stoutness  ;  for  as 
in  life  I  was  of  diminutive  and  plump  habit, 
so  do  I   now  remain.     I  am,  in  fact,  a  short, 
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fat  ghost — a  combination  of  qualities  that 
promised  from  the  first  to  be  fatal  to  any- 
spectral  procedure  on  a  high  plane. 

Thus,  though  I  have  haunted  in  all  the  best 
middle-class  families,  and  once  or  twice  taken  a 
locum  tenens  among  county  people ;  though  I 
have  foretold  deaths,  indicated  buried  treasure, 
pointed  out  secret  staircases,  corpses  and  so 
forth  ;  though  I  have  gone  through  the  regular 
mill,  my  spirit  has  yet  failed  of  acquiring  even 
a  reasonable  reputation  among  men. 

For  the  past  fifty  years  I  have  dwelt  in 
Herefordshire  with  some  pleasant,  self-made 
folks  who  suit  me  very  well.  Capon  Hall  is 
a  very  roomy  mansion,  possessing  architectural 
advantages  from  my  point  of  view,  and  situated 
in  a  somewhat  densely-haunted  district.  The 
original  owners  got  themselves  destroyed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  property,  after 
many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Smithson,  a  Man- 
chester man.  Here  he  resided,  developed  into 
a  good  old  Squire  of  the  right  sort,  and  grew 
popular.  He  was  a  widower,  and  had  two 
children,  Ethel,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  lived 
with  him,  and  William,  a  son  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  who  entered  the  army  and  went  to 
India.     This  youth  married,  became  the  father 
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of  a  daughter,  and  sent  the  infant  home  to 
Capon  Hall.  Now,  love  may  often  appear 
where  there  is  no  respect,  and  when  an  element 
of  real  human  affection  entered  into  my  ghostly 
life,  I  found  it  a  comfortable  and  pleasing 
thing. 

This  baby  Smithson  loved  me,  and  her 
reofard  was  returned.  Our  attachment  must 
be  allowed  platonic  to  a  degree  perhaps  never 
before  imagined,  for  Winifred  has  just  attained 
to  the  age  of  three  years,  while  I  am  above 
three  hundred.  She  is  a  golden-haired,  sunny 
little  soul,  making  all  the  music  and  laughter 
of  her  home.  I  am  an  old,  grey  ghost,  to 
whom  the  western  wing  of  Capon  Hall  has  for 
fifty  years  been  consecrated. 

With  an  accident  to  the  Squire's  daughter, 
Miss  Ethel  Smithson,  upon  some  occasion  of 
fox-hunting,  this  narrative  properly  begins. 
She  suffered  an  awkward  tumble,  and  the 
young  man  who  came  to  her  aid  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  girl  immensely.  Squire 
Smithson,  upon  the  narration  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Warren's  bravery,  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
see  anything  to  make  a  fuss  about.  "If  a 
woman  falls  into  a  ditch,  is  it  asking  much  of 
the  man  nearest  at  the  time  to  pull  her  out  ? " 
he   inquired.      But   Miss  Ethel  explained  that 
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the  circumstances  were  of  a  very  terrific  nature, 
and  how  her  hero,  not  content  with  seeing  that 
she  was  safe  and  sound,  had  foregone  all 
further  sport,  sacrificed  his  day's  pleasure,  and 
insisted  on  riding  with  her  to  the  nearest 
farmhouse. 

She  met  Mr.  Warren  again  soon  afterwards, 
and  continued  to  find  peculiar  pleasure  in  his 
society  ;  while,  finally,  through  mutual  friends, 
the  young  man  secured  an  invitation  to  Capon 
Hall  for  a  week's  hunting. 

He  and  his  horse  arrived.  He  proved  unin- 
teresting, and  a  sportsman  of  mean  capabilities ; 
but  Ethel  Smithson,  blind  to  the  youth's 
colourless  and  negative  nature,  fell  violently  in 
love  with  him.  Being,  moreover,  a  wilful  little 
soul,  who  did  pretty  much  what  she  liked  with 
a  most  indulgent  parent,  matters  went  nearly 
all  her  own  way  from  the  first. 

But  the  Squire  and  Mr.  Warren  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  at  times  their  manifold 
differences  of  opinion  might  have  produced 
serious  results  save  for  the  younger  man's 
caution.  Talbot's  physical  nerve  was  weak, 
he  wanted  pluck — a  lack  that  Mr.  Smithson 
quickly  discovered,  and  made  the  boy's  life  a 
burden  to  him. 

Ethel  always  supported  the  weaker  side  in 
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the  many  arguments  arising  from  this  question 
of  bravery ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  after  the 
Squire  had  made  some  allusions  more  pointed 
than  polite  to  his  guest's  rapidly  acquired 
knowledge  of  gaps,  gates  and  like  aids  to  the 
judicious  Nimrod,  Miss  Smithson  thought 
proper  to  drag  me  into  the  conversation. 

"  How  can  the  wild,  reckless  courage  you 
admire,  papa,  compare  with  the  cool  mental 
nerve  which  may  be  shown  to  some  purpose  in 
the  useful  affairs  of  life  ?  How  many  of  the 
men  who  jump  over  hedges  and  ditches,  and 
risk  their  stupid  necks  before  the  gaze  of 
farm  yokels,  would  sleep  night  after  night  in  a 
haunted  room,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Warren 
does  here  ?  " 

"Our  ghost!"  roared  the  Squire.  "Our 
little  plump,  roly-poly  of  a  ghost!  I'd  make  a 
better  bogey  with  a  sheet  and  a  turnip !  " 

The  man  meant  nothing ;  his  remark  was 
not  intended  offensively  ;  but  I  chanced  to  be 
in  the  drawing-room  at  the  time  (on  a  little 
footstool  by  the  fire),  and  I  confess  I  felt  hurt. 
People  should  be  careful  what  they  say  in  a 
haunted  house.  I  have  a  friend  doingf  some 
haunting  about  half  a  mile  from  here,  who 
would  come  over  and  punish  these  folks 
horribly  if  I    wished   it.      He   belongs   to    the 
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Reformation  period,  works  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning,  and  during  that  weird 
hour  can  make  a  noise  Hke  china  falHnof  down 
a  Hft.  But  I  am  not  vindictive.  A  phantom 
rarely  reaches  the  age  of  three  hundred  with- 
out learning  to  control  his  temper. 

"  Physical  bravery  may  be  shown  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  the  hunting-field,"  said  Mr. 
Warren,  answering  the  Squire. 

"It  may,  I  grant  you,  but  that  is  a  right 
good  school  for  it ;  and  a  man  who  loses  nerve 
at  a  critical  moment  there  will,  in  my  judgment, 
be  likely  to  do  so  all  through  his  life." 

"Are  there  no  brave  men  who  do  not  hunt?" 
asked  Ethel. 

"  Thousands,  my  dear.  You  give  us  a 
beautiful  feminine  example  of  begging  the 
question,"  answered  the  parent.  "  Moral 
nerve  is,  I  allow,  a  greater  thing  than  physical 
bravery  at  its  best ;  but  courage  of  both  kinds, 
according  to  my  old-fashioned  notions,  should 
be  the  hall-mark  of  a  man." 

Talbot  expressed  a  hope  that  some  oppor- 
tunity might,  ere  long,  be  given  him. 

"  I  trust  a  chance  of  showing  you  that  I  do 
not  lack  either  one  sort  of  bravery  or  the  other 
will  come  in  my  way,  Mr.  Smithson,"  said  he. 

Then  the  company  retired,  and  on  thie  follow- 
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ing  day  private  business  took  Mr.  Warren  to 
Hereford  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  returned, 
however,  before  luncheon  ;  and  that  night 
transpired  the  monstrous  event  I  am  now  about 
to  relate.  Although  he  slept  in  an  apartment 
particularly  associated  with  myself,  I  had  not, 
I  may  here  explain,  vouchsafed  an  interview  to 
our  visitor,  for  reasons  sufficiently  sound.  In 
my  opinion,  no  good  would  have  come  of  it. 
Mentally,  Talbot  Warren  was  not  a  coward  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  combined  with 
a  certain  underbred  cubbishness  in  the  young 
man's  treatment  of  inferiors,  led  me  to  suspect 
something  derogatory  to  myself  did  I  appear 
to  him  ;  but,  after  the  recent  conversation,  I  felt 
I  had  no  choice. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  therefore,  on  the 
night  in  question,  I  made  my  way  through  the 
wash-hand  stand  in  the  Russet  Room  and 
stood  before  Talbot  Warren.  I  am  nothing  by 
gaslight,  and  to  my  surprise  and  irritation 
Warren's  eras  still  burnt.  He  was  dressed  and 
sitting  by  the  fire  examining  a  huge  lethal 
weapon  with  two  barrels.  He  looked  up  and 
caught  my  wan,  weary  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

"Oh,  you're  the  ghost,  I  suppose?"  he  said 
rather  carelessly. 

I  approached  him  and  endeavoured  to  touch 
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his  brow  with  my  icy  forefinger ;  but  he  arose 
from  his  chair,  regarded  me  insolently,  and — I 
hate  to  write  it — walked  straight  through  me. 

o  o 

I  was  never  so  put  out  in  my  life.  I  should  have 
hardly  conceived  such  a  thing  to  be  possible  ;  I 
nearly  choked  with  indignation.  For  sheer, 
unadulterated  vulgarity,  the  man  who  inten- 
tionally walks  through  a  ghost  may  fairly  be 
said  to  stand  alone.  You  tangible,  ponderable 
people  who  read  cannot  remotely  imagine  my 
feelings  ;  but  any  spectre  will.  Revenge  was 
my  one  idea. 

Having  by  this  outrage  convinced  himself  of 
my  unsubstantial  nature,  the  little  cad  looked 
me  up  and  down  critically  and  contemptuously. 
"Then,"  said  he,  '"'' you  can't  upset  my  plans, 
anyhow. " 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  plans  comforted 
me  somewhat.  That  they  were  nefarious  I 
gathered  from  the  pistol  which  he  carried  ;  and 
that  I  would  confound  and  outwit  him  at  all 
costs  I  also  determined. 

Not  until  two  in  the  morning  did  he  prepare 
for  action.  Meantime,  rendering  myself  wholly 
invisible,  I  sat  on  a  chest  of  drawers  and 
watched  him.  At  the  hour  named  he  shut  his 
book,  partially  unrobed,  put  on  his  slippers, 
produced    a    "jemmy"    and    a    dark    lantern, 
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picked  up  his  weapon,  and  silently  crawled 
downstairs. 

The  hideous  truth  flashed  upon  me.  He 
was  one  of  some  gang  of  burglars,  and  now 
intended  throwing  open  the  house  to  his  accom- 
plices !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Our  house- 
hold lay  buried  in  sleep.  Warren  stole  to  the 
butler's  room.  Once  within  it,  a  stroke  or  two 
from  his  detestable  apparatus  would  put  the 
plate  at  his  mercy. 

For  one  brief  moment  I  lost  my  nerve.  The 
responsibility  of  my  position  was  terrible. 
Then  I  strung  myself  to  the  struggle,  and 
attacked  him.  But  in  spite  of  my  frantic 
gesticulations,  aerial  gyrations,  and  supernatural 
manifestations,  the  ruffian  kept  on  his  evil  way 
unmoved.  I  dashed  about,  and  tried  hard  to 
make  him  get  excited  and  worried,  but  he 
was  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  told  me  to 
"  keep  my  hair  on " — whatever  that  might 
mean.  Then,  realising  the  futility  of  this 
course,  I  sped  away,  faster  than  thought,  to 
alarm  the  house. 

Squire  Smithson  was  slumbering  noisily  on 
his  right  side  as  I  loomed  through  the  fireplace 
of  his  chamber  and  laid  an  icy  digit  upon  his 
brow.  He  leapt  up  instantly,  but  laughed  when 
he  saw  who  it  was. 
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"  Hullo,  Fatty  !  Feeling  lonely,  eh  ?  Don't 
worry  me,  my  boy  ;  I  've  got  a  busy  day  before 
me  to-morrow.  Stick  to  your  own  room,  and 
get  a  rise  out  of  that  booby  Warren.  If  you 
can't  frighten  him,  you'd  better  give  up  the 
business  and  go  back  where  you  came  from." 

Then  he  turned  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  was  asleep  again  instantly.  That  is  the 
world  all  over.  You  may  be  breaking  your 
heart  about  it ;  but  it  only  laughs,  and  tells  you 
to  mind  your  own  business,  and  not  make  a 
fool  of  yourself. 

I  went  and  woke  the  butler.  I  waved  my 
drapery  and  pointed  downstairs  with  actions 
that  spoke  louder  than  words.  He  sat  up  in 
bed  and  forgot  himself  altogether,  and  used 
language  I  shall  not  soil  this  page  by  repeating. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  suffering  from  gout — 
the  result  of  dishonesty  in  the  wine-cellar — 
and  had  only  managed  to  get  to  sleep  a  few 
moments  before  I  roused  him. 

'"Ere  'ave  I  bin  torn  to  pieces  with  agony 
for  three  mortal  hours,  and  just  drop  off,  and 
then  you  come  with  your  beastly  cold  paw  and 
wake  me  and  bring  back  the  torture  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  ever.  I'll  ^ive  warnincr  ;  I 
won't  put  up  with  you  and  your  tomfoolery  for 
any  master  alive.     Why  should  I  ?     Get  out  of 
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this  room,  you  little  brute.  Don't  stand  there 
wavinof  about,  like  a  shirt  on  a  clothes-line. 
Get  on,  get  out  of  it,  or  I'll  strangle  you." 

I  went.  It  was  no  good  stopping.  He 
couldn't  strangle  me,  of  course ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  a  difficult  thing  like 
burglary,  in  pantomime,  to  a  man  who  can 
hardly  see  straight  for  temper.  I  almost  wept 
ghostly  tears.  Never  before  had  the  pathos 
and  powerlessness  of  my  position  been  so 
impressed  upon  me. 

In  this  sorry  plight  I  sought  my  little  friend 
Winifred,  the  Squire's  grand-daughter  before 
mentioned.  She  was  lying  wide  awake,  silent 
and  speculative,  as  small  children  will.  I 
loomed  through  a  screen,  covered  with  pictures 
from  Christmas  numbers,  and  she  arose  from 
her  cot,  a  wee,  comical  white  figure,  faintly 
illumined  by  a  night-light. 

"How  is  you,  dear  doast  ? "  she  inquired. 
My  mystic  presence  always  gratified  her. 

She  chuckled  and  chirruped  in  baby  fashion 
while  I  beckoned  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

"You  funny  old  doast.  Stand  on  'oo  little 
head,  doast,  like  yesterday  in  de  torridor." 

But  I  wasn't  there  to  fool.  I  wanted  to  get 
her  out  into  the  passage,  then  alarm  her  nurse 
and  so  the  entire  house. 
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"It's  too  told  to  do  playing  to-night,  doast," 
she  said. 

"  Cold  ! "  I  doubt  if  ever  a  phantom  got  up 
to  such  a  temperature  anywhere  as  I  did  on 
that  occasion. 

Then  the  nurse  awoke,  peeped  two  angry 
eyes  over  her  counterpane,  and  gave  me  some 
plainly-worded  advice. 

"  Shame  on  you,  ghost !  Ain't  you  got 
nothing  better  to  do  than  scare  childer  and 
wake  decent  women-folks  ?  Be  off  with  you, 
you  fat  old  blackguard,  or  it's  a  bell,  book  and 
candle  I'll  fetch." 

I  only  wished  she  would  fetch  a  bell — and 
ring  it. 

"  Dood  night,  dear  doast!"  cried  my  small 
friend,  as  I  sank  through  the  floor  into  the 
footman's  chamber.  Here  further  failure 
awaited  me.  I  could  not  so  much  as  wake  the 
man.  His  was  no  natural  sleep,  but  some 
species  of  loathsome  hibernation  peculiar  to 
male  menials  and  entirely  beyond  my  power  to 
conquer  or  dispel. 

And  downstairs  the  inexpressible  Warren 
was  filling  a  sack  with  choice  spoil  and  drink- 
ing dry  sherry  from  the  decanter. 

I  dashed  out  of  doors  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  with  the  watch-dog,  a  massive 
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brute,  judged  without  sufficient  reason  to  be 
ferocious.  He  was  asleep,  of  course,  but  came 
forth  from  his  kennel  when  I  touched  his  nose, 
recognised  me  instantly,  wagged  his  idiotic 
tail,  and  showed  an  evident  desire  to  be  patted. 
I  couldn't  pat  him,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
kicked  him,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  I 
tried  to  rouse  the  dog's  spirit ;  I  threw  imagin- 
ary stones,  and  frisked  about  and  pretended 
to  steal  its  supper ;  but  the  lumbering  brute 
regarded  me  with  that  good-tempered  glance 
bred  from  conscious  superiority,  and  then  went 
back  into  its  kennel. 

If  ever  a  spirit  was  more  utterly  crushed,  sat 
upon,  scorned  and  smothered  by  the  flesh  than 
I  that  night,  I  should  like  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars. 

Warren  had  now  taken  his  sack  into  the 
dining-room,  had  cut  two  window-panes  out 
with  a  diamond  (why,  I  could  not  at  the  time 
understand),  and  then,  opening  the  window 
widely,  lowered  his  booty  into  the  garden.  I 
fled  out  again  to  strike  terror,  if  possible,  into 
the  hearts  of  his  vile  accomplices,  but  found,  to 
my  surprise,  that  there  were  none.  Single- 
handed  he  was  effecting  this  dark  deed. 

Then  a  final  desperate  resolution    came    to 
my  mind  ;  I  would  rouse  Miss  Ethel  Smithson 
I 
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herself,  and  show  her  the  man  she  loved  in 
his  true  colours. 

Even  then  my  natural  kindness  of  dis- 
position caused  me  to  hesitate.  But  if  you  see, 
as  I  did  then,  love's  young  dream  drifting  into 
a  nightmare,  you  are  justified  in  shattering  it. 
No  burglar  could  bring  true  and  lasting  happi- 
ness into  a  gentlewoman's  life.  That,  at  least, 
is  my  view. 

"  Why,  ghost,"  said  Ethel,  rubbing  her  eyes 
after  I  had  waked  her,  "  I  don't  think  it  was 
kind  of  you  to  spoil  a  beautiful  dream  I  was 
having  about — but  never  mind,  it  won't  interest 
you."  I  beckoned  mystically,  and  she  showed 
a  little  interest.  I  retreated,  inch  by  inch,  to 
the  door,  waving  her  after  me.  Hamlet's 
father's  spirit  never  did  anything  better  or 
more  solemn  and  impressive.  By  all  the 
curiosity  of  young  ladies,  she  rose !  She  put 
on  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers !  She  said, 
"Whatever  is  it  ?  I  do  hope  there's  nothing 
happened  to  Talbot."  My  heart  bled  for  her, 
but  I  was  firm,  and  she  followed  me  out  on  to 
the  dark  landing. 

A  dim  light  flickered  from  a  doorway  far 
below.  This  Miss  Smithson  instantly  ob- 
served, and  deducing  a  theory  therefrom  with 
marvellous  celerity,  had  the  good  sense  to  cry 
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"  Thieves ! "  as  loud  as  she  possibly  could  do 
so.  Then  she  bolted  into  her  father's  room, 
made  the  same  remark,  and  finally  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  locking  the  door  behind 
her. 

Disorder  was  thereupon  the  order  of  the 
night,  while  the  behaviour  of  the  outrageous 
Warren  passed  belief.  At  the  first  sound  of 
the  tumult  he  deliberately  fired  off  his  pistol 
through  the  top  of  his  hat,  and  discharged  the 
other  barrel  into  a  rather  valuable  hunting 
picture  which  hung  above  the  sideboard.  He 
then  leapt  through  the  open  window  into  the 
garden,  rolled  himself  in  the  mud,  rose  and 
galloped  off  into  the  darkness,  shouting  "  This 
way!  Follow  me:  I've  got  the  scoundrels! 
Help  here,  help  !  " 

I  need  not  point  out  that  these  expressions 
were  calculated  to  give  an  utterly  false  impres- 
sion of  the  situation  and  circumstances.  I  had 
been  grossly  deceived,  as  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  now  about  to  be. 

Squire  Smithson  came  down  the  front  stairs 
with  a  life-preserver,  and  my  hibernating  foot- 
man rushed  down  the  back  stairs  with  another. 
The  Squire  kicked  an  umbrella-stand  with  his 
naked  foot,  and  stopped  a  moment  to  talk  to 
himself     This  gave  the  hireling  some  advantage 
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of  ground,  and  when  the  head  of  the  house 
reached  his  dining-room  window,  he  found  a 
man  half-way  out  of  it.  It  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  friend  or  foe,  and  Squire  Smithson, 
making  a  dash  at  the  jfigure,  brought  down  his 
life-preserver  with  considerable  brute  force.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  I  was  sorry  for  this. 
The  injured  domestic  screamed,  and  was  about 
to  beg  for  mercy,  when  a  mutual  recognition 
occurred,  and  he  contented  himself  with  giving 
warning.  Then  they  tumbled  out  of  the 
window  together,  and  hastened  to  where  great 
shouting  arose  from  a  distant  shrubbery.  A 
tramp,  hearing  the  riot,  got  over  the  wall  of  the 
kitchen  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house  to 
help,  and  fell  through  the  roof  of  a  vinery. 
There  he  was  ultimately  discovered,  cut  to 
ribbons,  and  it  took  him  all  his  time  for  an  hour 
to  explain  his  intentions.  The  dog,  of  course, 
becran  barkingr  now  as  if  he  had  known  all 
from  the  first,  and  only  waited  the  right 
moment ;  the  maids  were  screaming  in  pairs 
from  the  different  windows,  and  some  fool  in 
the  house  (the  page-boy,  I  imagine)  was  beating 
the  dinner-ofon^ — doubtless  to  conceal  his  own 
cowardly  emotions.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
in  twenty  places  at  once,  whirling  through  the 
dark  air,  issuing  directions,  explaining  every- 
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thing  in  dumb  show,  and  making  the  entire 
concern  as  clear  as  daylight. 

But  nobody  paid  the  very  slightest  attention 
to  me. 

Warren  at  length  returned,  breathless  and 
bedraggled.  He  recovered  with  great  apparent 
effort,  gave  utterance  to  a  succession  of 
dastardly  falsehoods,  and  became  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

The  scamp  related  how  a  noise  had  awakened 
him  ;  how,  seeing  a  light  in  the  hall,  he  had 
crept  downstairs,  to  find  two  ruffians  with  black 
masks  lowering  a  sack  of  valuables  out  of  the 
dining-room  window ;  how  he  had  hurled  himself 
upon  them  with  the  courage  of  an  army  ;  how 
they  had  twice  fired  point-blank  at  him,  and 
then  fled  ;  how  he  had  followed  them,  seized 
one,  and  struggled  with  him ;  how,  finally, 
uniting  their  efforts,  they  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  him. 

And  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  for  of 
course  it  appeared  impossible  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  story,  or  raise  any  further  doubt 
about  the  moral  and  physical  pluck  of  a  young 
man  who  could  do  these  things. 

Next  morning  the  pistol  was  discovered  in 
the  garden;  detectives  wandered  about,  lunched 
at  the  Squire's  expense,  found  clues,  and  took 
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the  address  of  the  tramp  who  had  fallen  into 
the  greenhouse.  This  man  had  departed  a 
physical  wreck,  swearing  that  he  would  never 
put  himself  out  of  the  way  again  for  anybody 
as  long  as  he  lived.  I  confess  my  ghostly 
heart  went  out  to  him.  The  local  paper 
published  two  columns  of  sickening  adulation 
upon  the  subject  of  Talbot  Warren  ;  Ethel's 
father  consented  to  her  enoraofement,  and — 
bitterest  blow  of  all — thought  it  proper  and 
decent  to  censure  me  at  breakfast,  before  the 
servants,  for  the  part  that  I  had  played. 

"  What's  the  use  of  a  paltry  shade  that  can- 
not even  scare  burglars  away  from  a  family 
mansion  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  poor  little  chap  tried  his  best,"  said 
Ethel. 

"  Yes,  after  it  was  all  over  and  the  mischief 
nearly  done.  If  he'd  had  the  pluck  of  a 
mouse,  he  would  have  gone  down  to  help 
Warren,  instead  of  fluttering  about  making 
faces  and  doing  nothing,  and  getting  in  the 
way.     Why  didn't  he  speak  up  like  a  man  ?  " 

The  brute  Warren  said  he  thought  that  most 
spectres  were  cowards  at  heart,  and  the  butler 
ventured  to  agree  with  him. 

I  am  leaving  Capon  Hall.  These  incidents 
have  knocked  all  the  spirit  out  of  me.      I  wish 
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to  say  no  bitter  word  of  anybody  ;  it  is  more 
in  sorrow  than  anger  that  I  write  ;  but  mis- 
understanding so  humihating,  coupled  with  loss 
of  self-respect  so  complete,  can  neither  be 
lightly  forgiven  nor  forgotten. 

Change,  repose,  lapse  of  ages  are  all  necessary 
to  the  renewal  of  my  shattered  moral  tone  and 
vital  principle.  It  may  be  many  centuries 
before  I  revisit  "  the  glimpses  of  the  moon." 
If  I  had  my  way  I  should  never  haunt  again. 
In  my  case  the  game  is  not  worth  the  phos- 
phorescence. There  obtains  an  idiotic  belief 
among  men  that  "all  appearances  are  deceit- 
ful "  ;  but  that  such  a  rule  has  many  exceptions 
I  can  only  trust  this  narrative  will  sufficiently 
attest. 
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CANDIDLY,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what 
I  think  of  amateur  acting  generally,  and 
charades  in  peculiar,  I  should  tell  you  that  in 
my  opinion  there  is  a  very  considerable  com- 
partment down  below  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  peculiar  form  of  torment.  There  the 
amateurs  will  do  great  things  on  a  fiery 
stage ;  and  the  misguided  people  who  have 
encouraged  them  during  this  life  must  make 
up  their  minds  to  sit  solidly  in  red-hot  stalls, 
without  backs,  through  an  eternity  of  indifferent 
acting.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
that  I  only  helped  to  perform  one  charade  in 
my  life — which  I  ruined.  And  yet  it  seems 
rough  to  be  jubilant  about  it,  because  that  par- 
ticular entertainment  did  two  really  great 
things  for  me — one  in  the  little  affair  of 
Millicent  Warne,  the  other  touching  Green- 
smith. 

You  don't  know  Greensmith  ?     Thank  God 
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for  it ;  but  let  the  thought  that  he  still  lives, 
and  is  loose,  and  may  on  some  occasion  cross 
your  own  path,  chasten  you  when  you  are  going 
strong  and  feel  inclined  to  get  above  yourself 
The  time  of  these  events  beings  Christmas,  I 
will  not  say  what  I  think  of  Greensmith  here, 
but  merely  hint  that  he  is  the  smallest  man  and 
the  biggest  hound  that  ever  cast  a  black  spell  on 
a  pleasant  party.  His  conceit  is  gigantic,  his 
manners  are  loathsome,  his  ancestry  runs  into  a 
Jew  pedlar  in  the  second  generation  and  stops 
there.  He  has  more  opinions  and  less  informa- 
tion than  a  Board  School  teacher.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  worm,  and  also  a  bounder.  He 
lies,  and  he  would  break  all  the  ten  command- 
ments every  week  of  his  life  had  he  the  pluck 
to  do  so.  But  if  he  may  be  allowed  a  strong 
point,  it  is  cowardice.  He  wears  an  eyeglass 
with  difficulty,  waxes  the  points  of  an  indiffer- 
ent moustache,  sports  a  red  tie  by  day, 
diamonds  by  night,  and  is,  to  conclude,  within 
the  bounds  of  charity,  the  most  unutterably  de- 
plorable parody  of  a  human  being  that  Nature 
ever  turned  out  during  a  moment  of  weakness. 
So  much  for  a  mere  judicial  summary  of 
Greensmith.  If  you  want  my  private  opinion 
concerning  him,  you  can  have  it  when  this 
present  blessed  season  of  peace  and  good  will  has 
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passed  into  limbo.     I  can't  blackguard  a  man 
at  Christmas-time. 

Greensmith  and  I  joined  old  General  Warne 's 
house-party  about  the  third  week  in  December. 
How  Greensmith  got  in  nobody  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  I  fancy  his  purse  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Retired  army  men,  with 
plenty  of  energy  and  nothing  to  occupy  their 
minds,  either  spend  their  time  in  religious 
enterprises  or  mercantile  ones  ;  they  dabble  in 
missions  and  Church  work,  or  stocks  and  shares, 
according-  to  the  bent  of  their  orenius.  General 
Warne  was  one  of  those  who  go  off  to  play 
in  the  City.  There  he  met  the  ineffable 
Greensmith,  and  with  some  lack  of  wisdom  in- 
vited the  thing  to  spend  Christmas  at  his  place 
in  Warwickshire.  Now,  mind  you,  I  judge  of 
every  Johnnie  by  himself,  and  I  was  utterly 
unprejudiced  in  the  matter  of  Greensmith  when 
I  first  met  him.  I  knew  by  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  rings  on  his  hand  as  he  held  it 
out  that  he  wasn't  a  gentleman  ;  still,  I  told 
myself,  this  might  be  his  misfortune  and  not 
his  fault.  A  mere  error  of  taste  in  jewellery  is 
nothing.  But  when  he  opened  his  mouth,  the 
horrible  inner  nature  of  the  person  appeared. 
He  had  the  start  of  me  by  two  days  ;  yet  his 
manners  must  have  led  you  to  suppose  that  he 
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had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  General 
Warne,  his  daughter,  and  his  wife  since  they 
were  born. 

Now,  I  really  did  enjoy  such  a  position  so 
far  as  the  General's  family  was  concerned.  At 
five  years  of  age  I  had  proposed  marriage  to 
Millicent  Warne  and  been  accepted.  Later  on, 
when  I  was  ten,  the  engagement  was  broken 
off  by  mutual  understanding  ;  but  four  years 
afterwards,  when  I  had  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen,  she  twelve,  and  when  we  were  both 
pretty  well  alive  to  the  hollowness  of  the  world, 
the  engagement  was  renewed.  I  only  mention 
this  trifle  to  show  what  my  relations  with  the 
Warnes  amounted  to.  At  the  beg^innino"  of 
this  narrative  Millicent  and  I  had  been  for 
many  years  detached.  Our  friendship  was  still 
sincere,  but  platonic,  and  we  could  discuss  our 
romances  without  emotion.  Indeed,  on  the 
very  occasion  of  this  house-party  we  had  a 
conversation  upon  the  subject  of  marriage.  I 
was  now  twenty,  Millicent  two  years  younger, 
and  we  drew  bright  pictures  of  the  single  state, 
and  encouraged  one  another  to  be  resolute  in 
our  lofty  ambition  of  sticking  to  it. 

Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  I'm 
coming  to  ;  the  Greensmith,  with  an  amount  of 
indecent  haste  impossible  to  a  human  being  of 
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any  refinement  or  judgment,  fell  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  Millicent  Warne.  His  pre- 
tensions were  merely  those  of  the  pocket ;  his 
appearance  would  have  made  the  most  ancient 
and  amorous  spinster  think  twice ;  his  age 
placed  him  upon  the  confines  of  sere  and  yellow, 
for  he  was  thirty-four.  How  he  lorded  it  over 
everybody  on  the  strength  of  his  five  thousand  a 
year !  How  he  explained  that  he  was  better 
mounted,  groomed,  dressed,  educated,  and 
mentally  equipped  than  any  other  man  at  that 
time  within  the  confines  of  Warwickshire ! 
And  all  the  time  I  knew  that  when  I  came  of 
age,  next  year,  I  should  be  able  to  swamp  him 
even  in  the  matter  of  filthy  lucre,  as  I  did  now 
in  the  matter  of  brain  power.  Not  that  I  am 
anything  worth  mentioning  mentally ;  but  the 
man  with  one  eye  is  king  where  all  else  are 
blind,  and  I  at  least  had  sense  to  know  that  I 
was  not  much  better  than  a  fool,  whereas 
Greensmith  was  that  pitiable  spectacle,  a  fool 
who  thinks  himself  a  wise  man. 

Of  course,  I  saw  the  growing  intimacy  and 
the  barefaced  way  in  which  Millicent  tolerated 
him,  especially  in  my  presence.  I  spoke  about 
it  more  than  once,  and  to  my  surprise.  Miss 
Warne  took  up  an  attitude  of  indifference. 
We  did  not  quarrel,  because  I  am  a  man  with 
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whom  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  on 
bad  terms  ;  but  we  differed,  and  I  watched  the 
flirtation,  for  it  was  hardly  less,  with  some 
discomfort.     Here  was  the  best  ^irl  I  had  ever 

o 

seen  or  heard  of  deliberately  encouraging  a 
sort  of  man  one  did  not  like  to  see  in  the  same 
hemisphere  with  her. 

Greensmith's  charade  brought  matters  to  a 
climax  in  a  way  beyond  human  power  to 
foretell.  Of  course,  when  the  thing  was  pro- 
posed he  took  up  the  running.  What  he 
didn't  know  about  charades  wasn't  worth 
knowing ;  so  he  undertook  to  write  one, 
arrange  the  parts,  paint  the  scenes,  and  stage- 
manage.  Millicent,  to  my  amazement,  threw 
herself  into  the  project  very  heartily,  and 
seemed  much  disappointed  when  Greensmith 
said  he  should  not  act  himself 

"  The  author  never  does,"  he  explained. 
"  You  are  my  puppets  for  the  time  being.  It 
will  take  me  all  my  time  to  rehearse  you  and 
lick  you  into  shape." 

To  hear  Greensmith  thus  talk  about  licking 
county  people  into  shape  made  my  blood 
boil.  It  took  Millicent  two  hours  by  the 
study  clock  to  get  me  to  promise  to  play  a 
part.  But  I  did  it,  chiefly  that  I  might 
have    an    excuse    for    being    present    at     re- 
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hearsals  and  so  forth.  A  hard  frost  came 
at  the  critical  moment,  so  hunting  was  sus- 
pended, and  we  had  ample  leisure  for  the 
charade. 

Greensmith  said,  when  he  read  his  drivel 
to  the  company:  "There  are  three  syllables, 
and  then  the  whole  word  ;  four  scenes  in  all, 
and  each  depends  upon  the  others.  I've 
given  a  taste  of  Gilbert's  epigrammatic  style 
in  the  first  scene ;  the  second  suggests  the 
robust  manner  of  Jones ;  the  third  recalls 
Pinero." 

"  And  what  shall  you  give  us  last,"  I  said, 
"  Shakespeare  ? " 

"  No,  myself,"  he  answered. 

The  word  was  '  innocent,'  which  Greensmith 
divided  thus  :  '  Inn,'  '  No  !  '  *  Scent'  I  really 
forget  all  the  details,  and  they  don't  signify 
now  ;  but  my  part  and  Millicent's  stick  in  my 
memory,  as  well  they  may.  Why,  I  shall 
never  quite  understand,  but  Greensmith 
arranged  that  Millicent  and  I  should  be  lovers, 
that  I  should  send  her  a  letter  proposing  mar- 
riage in  the  first  scene,  that  she  should  forward 
me  an  answer  refusing  my  hand  in  the  second. 
How  little  the  idiot  thought  of  what  he  was 
doing !  What  absurd  and  Satanic  conceit  he 
had,  not  to  see  the  horrid  jeopardy  to  his  own 
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private  arrangements  involved  by  this  manner 
of  planning  the  charade  ! 

I  chucked  up  my  part  four  times  during  the 
first  rehearsal ;  I  chucked  it  up  thirteen  times 
in  all  before  the  night.  Greensmith  was 
entirely  responsible  for  the  chucking ;  Milli- 
cent's  marvellous  tact  so  worked  upon  me 
that,  against  my  better  judgment,  I  resumed 
the  character.      He  said  once  : 

"  If  you'll  only  be  natural,  old  man,  you're 
all  right.  The  part  fits  you  like  a  glove.  It 
was  written  for  you." 

Now,  seeing  that  the  character  I  imper- 
sonated was  a  silly  fool  who  didn't  know  his 
own  mind,  and  fancied  he  was  not  in  love  when 
he  was  all  the  time,  this  seemed  hard  enough  to 
bear  without  being  called  'old  man'  by  a  person 
like  Greensmith.  So  I  threw  up  the  part 
again.  That  was  the  tenth  time,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  eleventh.  Anyway,  Millicent 
so  far  prevailed  with  me  that  I  found  myself 
acting  on  the  night.  The  first  week  in  January 
it  was;  and  the  concern  being  in  mediaeval  times, 
we  were  all  got  up  in  costume.  Greensmith 
wanted  to  have  everything  archseologically 
correct,  but  they  weren't  by  long  chalks, 
because  everybody  would  wear  what  he  liked, 
and    the   girls    too.       We    had   a    stage    and 
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scenery  out  from  Birmingham,  and  a  man  to 
paint  our  faces,  and  another  to  do  Hmelight 
effects  on  us.  I  remember  just  at  the  last 
minute  Greensmith  asking  me  if  I  thought  the 
big  audience  which  crammed  General  Warne's 
hall  would  call  for  the  author.      I  said  : 

"If  they  do,  you  can  get  away  through  the 
hall  window  and  hide  in  the  park."  This 
stung  him  into  retort. 

He  said : 

"  There'll  only  be  one  target  for  brickbats, 
my  boy,  while  you're  on  the  stage.  Your 
solitary  chance  is  to  speak  my  words.  I  don't 
believe  you  know  your  part  a  little  bit." 

"  I'm  going  to  put  some  fun  of  my  own  into 
it,"  I  said,  just  to  get  his  wool  off 

"  They'll  laugh  all  right  without  that,"  he 
said,  looking  nasty.  "  You'd  make  a  cow 
laugh  in  those  things."  I  had  on  an  old  fancy- 
dress  ball  costume  representing  something  out 
of  Shakespeare ;  and  I  know  I  looked  jolly 
well,  because  Warne  said  so  himself,  but  this 
vulgarity  of  Greensmith's  set  me  thinking.  I 
am  the  most  soft-hearted  brute  really,  and 
somehow  the  spectacle  of  Greensmith  in 
evening  dress,  with  the  prompt-copy  of  his 
drivel  in  his  hand,  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief 
sticking  out  of  his  shirt-front,  green  clocks  to 
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his  little  socks,  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button- 
hole, and  diamonds  stuck  on  him  wherever  the 
same  could  be  placed  without  absolute  ab- 
surdity, made  my  heart  bleed.  I  wept 
inwardly — not  for  him,  but  for  the  sweet, 
innocent  woman  he  was  slowly  luring  into  his 
toils.  Pity  is  akin  to  love,  and  now  I  actually 
found  myself  head  over  ears  again  !  Millicent 
happened  to  be  a  very  pretty  girl,  beautifully 
English,  with  sweet  eyes  and  a  very  poetical 
way  of  walking.  Besides,  there  was  the 
background  of  romance.  At  any  rate  I  must 
propose  once  more,  though  somehow  I  felt 
it  was  too  late.  Then  that  blighted  Green- 
smith  gave  me  the  very  idea  I  required.  He 
said  : 

"  Well,  thank  goodness,  the  best  thing  in 
your  part  is  the  letter  you're  supposed  to  send 
proposing  marriage.  You  can't  ruin  that 
because  it's  all  type-written.  Remember  you 
gave  it  to  the  girl  in  the  first  scene.  Don't  go 
on,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  then  find  you've  for- 
gotten the  thing." 

"  It's  here,"  I  said,  showing  him  the  letter  tied 
up  with  a  bit  of  red  silk.  Then  an  inspiration 
of  the  sort  that  only  comes  once  in  a  lifetime 
and  sometimes  never  at  all,  rolled  into  my 
mind.      I  cleared  off  into  the  library,  which  was 
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approached  from  the  stage  in  the  hall.  I  then 
opened  the  letter,  put  P.T.O.  at  the  bottom  of 
Greensmith's  idiotic  stuff,  and  wrote  on  the 
blank  sheet  which  followed  it.  What  I  said 
is  no  business  of  yours  or  any  other  man's. 
Suffice  it  that  I  touched  lightly  on  the  past, 
hinted  that,  in  my  opinion,  Millicent  was 
running  frightful  risks,  explained  that  I  loved 
her  too  well  to  see  her  throw  herself  away  on  a 
foreign  body  whose  name  would  readily  occur 
to  her,  and  finally  explained  that  my  views  on 
matrimony  were  changed,  and  that  if  she 
thought  it  was  good  enough — well,  you  know 
the  sort  of  letter.  If  you  haven't  written  one, 
you've  said  the  same  thing  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
or  you  will ;  or  you  ought  to.  The  reason  for 
my  haste  was  that  I  had  already  seen  a  pro- 
posal on  Greensmith's  lips  every  time  he  caught 
siofht  of  Miss  Warne.  I  also  knew  that  he 
would  have  opportunities,  denied  to  me  that 
night,  of  seeing  her  at  the  wings  and  elsewhere. 
I  hoped  to  get  one  word  after  the  first  scene 
was  over,  however. 

Millicent  looked  grand.  Every  man  in  the 
room  was  in  love  with  her.  Greensmith  ate 
her  with  his  eyes,  and  forgot  all  about  prompt- 
ing until  I  stuck  almost  immediately  after  my 
first  appearance.     Then  he  allowed  himself  to 
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swear  at  me  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard  to 
the  back  of  the  hall ;  and  I  told  him  out  loud 
that  it  would  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence ;  which  got  the  best  laugh  in  the 
piece. 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Millicent  and  went  off, 
while  she  read  it  in  face  of  the  audience. 
Then  she  turned  over  and  read  my  own  little 
piece  to  herself. 

"  There  is  a  postscript,"  she  remarked,  but 
did  not  turn  a  hair  or  show  anything  excepting 
the  deep  sorrow  she  was  supposed  to  feel  at 
having  to  reject  me.  Millicent  did  this  part 
so  jolly  well  that  I  felt  uncomfortable.  She 
avoided  me  like  poison  after  the  first  scene, 
but  kept  it  up  hot  with  Greensmith  ;  and  once 
I  half  thought  she  might  have  told  him  the 
truth.  That  decided  me  to  destroy  Greensmith 
if  my  own  affair  fell  through,  and  I  went  on  in 
the  next  scene  feeling^  about  as  little  like  actino- 
as  you  can  possibly  imagine.  It  was  the  aching 
heart  and  the  green-eyed  monster,  and  all  that, 
hidden  beneath  the  jester's  motley.  Then  I 
remembered  that  in  the  course  of  this  scene 
she  had  to  send  me  a  letter,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  what  it  is  to  have  nerves. 
Could  she  ?  Would  she  ?  Was  there  any 
chance  ?      I    felt    that    there    was    not.     Why, 
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the  brilliant  and  exquisite  Millicent  might 
have  captivated  the  noblest  in  the  land  that 
night. 

I  did  not  act  well.  I  know  it,  and  admit  it 
frankly.  Everything  was  in  a  haze  until  I  sat 
alone  on  the  stage.  Millicent  had  taken  the 
letter  from  her  pocket,  regarded  me  with  a 
look  of  divine  pity,  dropped  the  communica- 
tion at  my  elbow,  and  departed.  I  just  saw 
Greensmith  through  a  sort  of  mist.  He 
was  looking  venomous,  I  thought.  One  eye 
flashed  malignant  hatred,  the  other  scintillated 
triumph. 

I  heard  him  say,  "Read  it,  you  fool!" 
Then  I  opened  the  letter  and  I  shook.  It 
wasn't  acting,  though  it  must  have  looked  jolly 
real  and  pathetic,  don't  you  know,  from  the 
front. 

Well,  I  have  said  a  thousand  times  since 
that  I  was  very  sorry.  I  have  apologised 
to  everybody  concerned,  even  Greensmith. 
These  things  will  happen.  I  forgot  all  about 
his  precious  charade  in  the  excitement  of  open- 
ing the  letter ;  and  when  I  saw  at  the  bottom 
of  a  lot  of  typewritten  rot  the  three  letters 
P.T.O.,  just  as  I  had  set  them  down  myself, 
I  forgot  everything  in  the  world  excepting 
Millicent.     I  am  a  man  who  can  usually  keep 
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his  nerves  in  a  crisis  ;  but  I  didn't  then.      I  just 
sat  down  in  a  chair  and  read  to  myself : 

"  Ves  !     I  think  it  is  quite  good  enough. 

"  Your  loving  Milly." 

And  then  I  laughed  out  loud,  and  banged 
my  feet  on  the  ground,  and  thumped  the  table, 
and  cheered,  and  said  "  Holy  Mouse !  She 
thinks  it's  grood  enough  !  God  bless  her ! " 
Mind  you,  I  should  have  done  just  the 
same  if  the  King  and  all  the  Royal  Family 
had  been  in  the  audience.  I  forgot  there  was 
an  audience.  I  forgot  my  part,  my  costume, 
my  name — everything.  As  for  Greensmith, 
he  miijht  never  have  lived.  The  audience 
applauded  like  anything,  because  theyd  seen 
Millicent  write  the  charade  letter  and  htew 
shed  chucked  me.  They  thought  it  was  so  jolly 
natural  for  a  girl  to  change  her  mind  like  that 
and  send  another  letter.  But  Greensmith  here 
made  it  clear  that  he  lived. 

He  was  boiling  all  the  starch  out  of  his  linen 
with  rage,  and  trying  to  destroy  me  with  his 
beady  eye. 

"  Read  the  letter,  you  miserable,  long-legged 
fool !  "  he  hissed  under  his  breath. 

"  I  have,"  I  answered,  and  the  audience 
roared. 
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"  You  have  not !  "  he  said,  coming  round  the 
wing  in  his  excitement.  "She's  refused  you! 
Now  you've  ruined  everything,  you  stupid 
ass! 

This  before  everybody ;  and  still  I  couldn't 
eraso  the  situation,  and  turned  on  Greensmith. 
"  Run  away,  run  away,  my  little  man,"  I  said, 
with  calm  superiority.  "  Refuses  me !  It's 
here  in  black  and  white.  She's  accepted  me, 
and  I'm  the  happiest  Johnny  alive." 

He  flung  down  the  book,  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  try  and  strike 
me  in  the  face.  I  was  too  happy  to  hurt  him. 
I  just  took  him  by  the  back  of  his  neck  some- 
where, and  called  him  a  silly  little  cuckoo,  and 
slapped  him  and  let  him  go.  Of  course  the 
charade  ended  there.  It  couldn't  proceed 
because  Millicent  had  utterly  dislocated  the 
plot  by  accepting  me.  A  thing  like  that  in  the 
middle  of  a  drama  can't  be  repaired.  So  they 
dropped  the  curtain — and  only  missed  Green- 
smith  himself  by  a  hair.  And  the  best  judges 
always  say  it  was  the  finest  amateur  per- 
formance that  they  ever  saw  in  their  lives. 
General  Warne  sat  in  the  billiard-room  and 
cried  with  laughter  all  the  next  day ;  and 
I  went  about  saying  I   was  awfully  sorry  half 
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the  night.      Everybody  in   the  house  frankly 
forgave  me,  too,  excepting  only  Greensmith. 

He  left  the  next  morning  and  sent  me  a 
serious  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  soon  after- 
wards ;  which  I've  got  framed  in  oak  and 
gold  to  this  day. 


THE  MATE  OF 
THE  "BUNCH  O'  KEYS" 


IN  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight — 
Name  a  braver  year  if  you  can — 
'Twas  a  caravel,  as  the  legends  tell, 
That  passed  from  the  sight  of  man. 

Southward  away,  like  an  ocean  bird, 
On  the  breath  of  a  northern  blast, 

Sailed  the  Bunch  d  Keys ;  and  following  seas 
Laughed  loud  as  they  thundered  past. 

She  struggled  from  moon  to  moon  again, 
While  a  hurricane  round  her  leapt ; 

Till  her  master  and  crew  aweary  grew. 
And  murmured  their  Maker  slept. 

Then  many  an  angry  and  fearful  eye 

Bent  aglow  on  the  vessel's  mate, 
Where  he  moved  in  dread,  with  a  hanging  head 

And  a  mien  disconsolate. 
136 
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This  pitiful,  haunted,  haggard  wretch 
Was  as  friendless  as  man  may  be  ; 

And  upon  his  face  lay  the  ugly  trace 
Of  a  secret  agony. 

When  day  departed  they  heard  his  cry 
To  the  God  of  all  power  and  might, 

And  his  hollow  groan,  as  he  moved  alone, 
At  the  darkest  hour  of  night. 

He  told  his  crime  to  the  Evening  Star 

And  a  wandering  wild  sea-bird, 
"  They  will  bear  my  tale  on  the  angry  gale," 

He  whispered  when  no  man  heard. 

"  They  will  cry  my  deed  to  the  icy  wind. 
And  the  wind  to  the  white-capped  wave ; 

They  will  tell  the  sun  the  thing  I  have  done 
Far  under  his  western  grave. 

**  I  slew  a  friend  in  his  hour  secure, 
While  a  woman  pointed  the  way  ; 

And  I  saw  the  flood  of  his  good  heart's  blood 
Leap  red  as  the  Judgment  Day  !  " 

That  terrible  deed  they  knew  alone — 
God  and  the  Devil  and  the  Dead — 

Then  a  morning  came,  upon  wings  of  flame. 
And  deluged  the  world  with  red. 
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"  O,  who  shall  tell  ? "  cried  the  sailor-men, 
"  What  this  vision  of  woe  can  mean, 

Filling  sea  and  air  with  a  gory  glare 
And  the  lurid  clouds  between  ? 

"  Red,  as  at  rising  or  going  down. 
Reels  the  sun  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

And  the  stars  by  night  are  like  sparks  of  light 
From  the  bale-fire  of  the  moon. 

"  Red  are  the  hungry  and  steel-eyed  sharks, 
Where  they  swim  in  these  crimson  seas, 

And  horribly  red,  to  her  top-mast  head, 
Is  the  luckless  Bunch  0  Keys. 

**  Now  mad  we  grow,  as  a  beast  grows  mad 
When  his  eyes  the  red  shambles  see, 

And  it  is  not  well  that  we  suffer  hell 
For  another's  villainy." 

Thus  did  they  threaten,  those  sailor-men  ; 

But  the  master  cried,  "  God  of  grace !  " 
And  pointed  away  to  the  dying  day, 

Where  the  sun  sank  down  apace. 

And  there,  from  out  circles  of  liquid  flame, 
Spread  abroad  on  the  ocean's  breast. 

Ascended  a  Hand,  like  the  sight  of  land, 
From  under  the  shining  west. 
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Crooked,  gigantic,  and  lean  and  gaunt, 

And  ebon,  and  naked  and  vast, 
It  hid  the  skies  from  the  terrified  eyes 

Of  those  who  beheld  aghast. 

Sombre  and  orrim  as  a  blind  man's  niorht. 

It  arose  like  a  mountain  peak  ; 
Each  finger-bone  was  a  pillar  of  stone, 

Each  claw  was  a  dragon's  beak. 


& 


All  the  black  malice  of  deepest  hell 
Did  the  palm  of  the  monster  show. 

With  passions  sore,  full  many  more 
Than  human  natures  know. 

Its  pulsing  wrist  made  the  waters  leap, 

Where  it  moved  through  that  blood-red  sea ; 

While  the  caravel,  like  a  rocking  shell. 
Awaited  her  destiny. 

As  a  herd  of  frightened  flying  sheep 
Ran  the  sailors,  with  cry  and  groan  ; 

But  their  cursed  mate  met  the  fall  of  Fate 
Where  he  stood,  on  the  poop  <done. 

From  the  inky  mass  of  that  awful  Hand 

Did  the  thumb  and  finger  bend, 
And,  as  crawling  ant  from  the  leaf  of  plant. 

They  plucked  him  unto  his  end. 
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They  plucked  him  aloft  and  they  held  him  high, 

Then,  under  the  sea  of  gore, 
To  his  torment  dire  of  eternal  fire 

He  vanished  for  evermore. 


A  northern  wind,  like  the  breath  of  God, 
Leapt  forth  from  the  sky  to  the  sea ; 

And  the  hideous  stain  off  the  rolling  main 
Was  lifted  right  speedily. 

A  clear  sweet  night  of  diamond  stars. 
And  a  crew  on  their  bended  knees. 

For  the  precious  boon  of  a  silver  moon 
That  shone  upon  silver  seas. 


THE    TRANSMIGRATIONS  OF 
TARVER 


I  SHOULD  never  have  thought  it  of  a 
man  not  only  called  John  Robinson,  but 
who  looked  the  name  so  completely.  True,  he 
had  been  born  abroad  in  a  land  of  mystery,  but 
with  that  he  had  nothing-  to  do.  Owinor  to  a 
series  of  circumstances  over  which  Robinson 
exerted  no  control  whatever,  he  first  saw  day- 
light on  a  Thibetan  tableland,  and,  what  is 
more,  did  not  return  to  his  mother-country 
until  he  was  one-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  but 
there  was  little  to  sugfo^est  these  facts  about 
him.  He  had  the  most  purely  British  middle- 
class  manners,  instincts,  appetites  and  mould  of 
mind  that  ever  I  saw.  For  ten  years  I  knew 
him  intimately,  and  never  guessed  that  any- 
thing in  the  least  uncommon  lurked  beneath 
his  fat  exterior.      I   even  respected  him.     He 
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dwelt  alone  with  an  unmarried  sister  but  little 

older  than  himself  and  he  went  to  business  in 

the  City  daily.     After  travelling  upon  the  same 

omnibus  with  him  every  morning,   winter  and 

summer,  for  five  years,  the  English  reserve  of 

the    man    thawed,    and    we   grew    acquainted. 

He  was  a  giant  in  stature,   I  am  undersized  ; 

he  had    an    extraordinary  amount  of  physical 

courage,   I  possess  none  ;   he,  indeed,   differed 

from  me  in  a  thousand    ways,    and    that    was 

doubtless  the  reason  why  we  became  such  firm 

friends.        Our    political    opinions,    moreover, 

were  tinged  by  the  same  morning  journal,  and 

when  similar  views  on  great  questions  of  the 

day  bind  men  together,  it  often  happens  that 

warm  if  not  lasting  friendships  are  the  result. 

Of  course,    I    never    asked    for    the    key    of 

Robinson's   mystery ;    I   did   not  so    much    as 

dream    that    he    had   a    mystery.     Once    only 

might  I  have  read  some  indication  of  a  side  to 

his  character  that  I  had  not  guessed  at ;  but  I 

never  really  grasped  the  significance  of  certain 

remarks  uttered  by  him  on  his   way   to  town 

one    morning,    though    they    surprised    me   at 

the  time.      Having  read,  with  some  interest,  a 

leading    article    on    occult    theosophy — which 

approached  that  belief  in  a  disrespectful  spirit 

■ — Robinson  spoke. 
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"What  fools  men  are!"  he  said.  "  How 
can  this  poor  penny-a-liner  possibly  know 
what  he  is  talking  about?  Just  listen:  *  Ma- 
hatmas  are  a  ficrment  to  bolster  a  cause  which 
human  wisdom  has  agreed  to  pronounce 
unsound.'     There's  bosh  for  you  !  " 

I  recollected  his  early  life  in  Thibet. 

"You,  who  dwelt  in  a  Mahatma  country, 
ought  to  know,"  I  said. 

"  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  Mahatmas  may  not 
be  as  common  as  rabbits,  but  they  exist,  and 
what's  more,  they  can  do  a  great  many  remark- 
able things." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  nothing  to  the  purpose  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  answered,  "they 
achieve  much  good  in  a  quiet  way.  The 
secrets  of  Nature  are  in  their  grasp.  It  argues 
something  in  their  favour  that  they  have  not 
turned  the  world  upside  down  years  ago. 
Their  self-control  is  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  them." 

"You  astound  me,  Robinson,"  I  replied. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  you  harbour  friendly 
opinions  towards  esoteric  Buddhism  and  kin- 
dred fantastic  conceits  of  vain  men  ?  " 

"  Nothinor  fantastic  or  vain  about  it,"  he 
answered.  "  I  am  an  esoteric  Buddhist 
myself" 
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I  nearly  fell  off  the  omnibus  from  sheer 
surprise.  Robinson  had  all  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  churchwarden  or  sidesman. 
You  might  have  wagered  money  that  he  wore 
a  frock-coat  on  Sundays,  and  got  the  people 
nicely  seated  in  some  place  of  modern  worship, 
and  handed  round  a  plate  or  a  bag  at  the 
appointed  time.  And  yet  he  turned  out  to  be 
an  esoteric  Buddhist. 

"You  never  told  me  this,"  I  said. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  he  asked,  very  reasonably. 
"  Wise  men  don't  blaze  abroad  their  opinions 
for  nothing.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  for 
that  matter,  and  I  don't  want  to." 

Nevertheless,  I  told  him,  and  he  said  that  I 
might  as  well  pursue  that  idea  as  any  other. 
Then  he  resumed  his  newspaper. 

Time  passed,  and  I  forgot  the  matter,  and 
was  contented  to  feel  that  Robinson  had  high 
morals  and  even  refined  instincts  for  such  a 
large  man.  I  came  to  know  him  well  and 
went  home  with  him  to  tea  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  sister.  He  told  me 
privately  that  she  was  a  saintly  woman  who 
had  seen  sorrow  and  just  missed  matrimony  by 
a  hair's  breadth. 

"  But,"  he  said,   "  I  am  anxious  to  see  her 
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married.     She  is  only  hovering  on  forty  now 
and  will  make  a  good  man  happy  yet." 

For  my  part  I  doubted  it.  Miss  Robinson 
was  a  painfully  plain  person,  and  so  abundantly 
proportioned  in  every  direction  physically,  that 
I  was  conscious  of  cutting^  a  figure  almost 
ludicrous  when  sitting  beside  her.  Personally, 
though  Robinson  always  declared  that  she 
"  hovered  near  forty,"  my  opinion  rather  in- 
clined me  to  suspect  that  she  was  fluttering 
past  forty-five  and  that  rapidly.  She  wanted 
a  husband  and  hope  was  not  dead.  I  saw 
nothing  saintly  in  her  myself  She  struck  me 
as  being-  a  trifle  vuljjar.  I  could  not  imag-ine 
a  man  was  livinor  in   London    or    the    suburbs 

o 

who  would  have  married  her  in  cold  blood. 

After  I  had  visited  ^t  their  little  house  near 
Regent's  Park  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
Robinson  came  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  at  my 
bachelor  diggings.  During  that  evening  our 
friendship  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
were  both  communicative  and  emptied  a  bottle 
of  whisky  and  called  each  other  by  our 
Christian  names  for  the  first  time,  and  gave 
each  other  a  great  deal  of  sound  advice.  By 
the  way,  can  an  esoteric  Buddhist  have  a 
Christian  name  ? 

"  You  should  marry,"  said  Robinson. 

L 
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It  wanted  only  fifteen  minutes  of  midnight 
when  he  said  it.      I  laughed. 

"Bless  you,  John,"  I  said,  "such  good 
things  are  not  for  me.  Why,  I'm  nearer  fifty 
than  you'd  guess,  and  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
sir! 

"What's  your  opinion  of  Primrose?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

Primrose  was  his  sister.  I  think  I  never 
heard  of  a  woman  with  a  more  unsuitable  name. 
It  made  me  uncomfortable  to  observe  how 
Robinson  thus  coupled  the  suggestion  of  my 
taking  a  wife  with  this  question  as  to  my 
opinion  of  his  sister. 

"  You  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  sister,"  I 
said. 

You  cannot  tell  the  truth  to  a  comparative 
stranger  about  his  sister,  unless  the  truth  is 
polite. 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  answered  Robinson. 
"  I  happen  to  know  she  entertains  a  very 
genuine  admiration  for  you.  She  marvelled 
only  yesterday  at  tea  that  no  woman  had  ever 
won  you.  She  said  you  must  have  made  a 
good  many  hearts  ache  in  your  time." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  refused,  uncon- 
ditionally, by  a  stock-jobber's  second  daughter 
when   I    was   thirty-two,   and   that  is  the  only 
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glimmer  of  romance  which  ever  crossed  my 
path.  But  I  did  not  tell  Robinson  this.  I 
merely  said  that  his  sister  was  a  kind  soul. 

*'  Can  you  picture  her  a  wife  ? "  asked 
Robinson. 

"  Very  easily,"  I  answered,  which  was  untrue. 

"  Can  you  picture  her  your  wife  ? "  asked 
Robinson. 

The  bad  taste  of  such  a  question  appears 
upon  the  surface  of  it. 

"  No,"  I  said,  and  then  added  like  a  fool, 
"  Miss  Robinson  will  aspire  to  a  younger 
cavalier,  and  one  worthier  of  her  than  I. 
She'd  never  look  at  an  old  fossil  like  Thomas 
Tarver. 

"Yes,  she  would,"  said  Robinson,  winking. 
"Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  you  know. 
Go  in  and  win,  my  son  ! " 

I  attributed  it  to  the  whisky,  for  Robinson 
was  usually  refined  up  to  a  certain  point.  To 
flinof  his  own  sister  down  another  man's  throat 
in  this  way  struck  me  as  being  not  nice. 

I  fought  to  change  the  conversation,  and 
ultimately  succeeded.  Presently  he  went  home, 
and  on  the  following  day  asked  me  if  I  would 
meet  him  that  evening  with  his  sister  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  We  often  went  thither 
in  summer-time  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  and  gaze 
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upon  the  various  wonders  of  animal  creation 
gathered  there. 

"  The  Lion  House  at  six-thirty,"  said  Rob- 
inson, and  I  replied  that  I  would  not  fail  him. 

How  little  I  foresaw  my  evening's  amuse- 
ment !  How  far  from  the  wildest  nightmare 
flights  of  my  imagination  was  the  nature  of 
that  entertainment  which  the  man  John  Robin- 
son arranged  for  me  at  the  Zoological  Society's 
Gardens. 


II 

When  I  arrived  he  was  waiting  in  the  Lion 
House,  and  I  felt  a  relief  to  see  that  Primrose 
Robinson  had  not  accompanied  him. 

"  Sit  here,"  he  said.  "  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously,  Tarver." 

Now,  the  great  beasts  in  the  Lion  House 
always  affect  my  nerves.  I  know  they  cannot 
get  out  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  unex- 
pected so  often  happens  ;  accidents  will  occur  ; 
and  besides,  as  I  explained  to  Robinson  when 
asking  him  to  step  with  me  into  the  air,  the 
spectacle  of  lions  and  tigers  at  feeding  time  is 
anything  but  pleasing  to  the  possessor  of  a 
delicate  appetite. 
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But  Robinson  said  the  spot  would  answer 
our  purpose  well.  He  was  moody  and  pre- 
occupied ;  he  showed  no  interest  in  anything. 
Then,  when  I  had  grown  weary  of  trying  to 
make  him  talk,  he  suddenly  began  on  a  pain- 
ful subject. 

"  Primrose  was  bitterly  disappointed  not  to 
come.  She  always  counts  the  days  and  hours 
between  your  visits.  I  won't  disguise  the  fact, 
Tarver  ;  she's  grown  to  be  very  fond  of  you." 

What  could  I  say?  While  I  was  reflecting 
he  proceeded  : 

"  She'd  make  a  grand  wife.  Her  interests 
are  at  my  heart  too.  It's  a  great  opportunity. 
Why  don't  you  take  your  luck  and  thank  your 
stars  for  it  ?  " 

I  here  broke  into  a  perspiration. 

"My  dear  Robinson,"  I  said,  "you  must 
really  forgive  me,  but  these  affairs  cannot  be 
arranged  like  a  transaction  on  'Change." 

"  She  loves  you,"  said  Robinson.  "  Her 
heart  has  gone  out  to  you." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  love  wants  two  hearts 
to  beat  as  one." 

"  Blessed  if  I  know  how  anybody  can  help 
loving  her,"  said  Robinson. 

"  You  see,  no  man  has  the  power  to  direct 
another's  feelings  in  the  matter,"  I  explained. 
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Then  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  remark. 

"  Well,  it's  no  good  beating  about  the  bush, 
Tarver,  so  I'll  be  frank.  My  sister  wants  to 
marry  you ;  I  want  you  to  marry  her  and 
make  her  a  home " 

"And  let  you  be  free  of  her?"  I  interrupted 
hotly. 

He  felt  the  thrust  and  winced,  but  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  I  wish  you  to  marry  her.  What  is  more,  I 
insist  upon  it.     You  shall  vcvdsxy  her." 

I  lack  pluck  as  a  rule,  but  a  worm  will  turn 
at  times.  I  said  I  would  be  eternally  lost  if 
I  did. 

"  Bad  language  won't  help  you,"  he  continued 
quietly.  "  Listen  and  judge  for  yourself  if  I 
threaten  without  power.  You  will  recollect  that 
I  did  not  leave  Thibet  until  I  came  of  aofe. 
For  one-and-twenty  years  I  studied  the  wisdom 
of  the  land.  Briefly,  a  Mahatma,  whose  pre- 
tensions and  learning  it  would  be  idle  to 
question,  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  imparted 
not  a  little  of  his  knowledge  on  absurdly  easy 
terms.  I  never  counted  to  employ  it.  Self- 
control,  indeed,  was  the  first  great  lesson  he 
taught  me.  But  all  information  is  useful.  I 
wish  you  to  marry  my  sister.  Will  you  or  will 
you  not  ? " 
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I  thought  he  was  merely  trying  to  frighten 
me,  so  dared  him  to  do  his  worst.  I  purposely 
expressed  myself  with  some  severity. 

*'  Don't  think  I  fear  your  tomfoolery,"  I  said. 
"If  you're  a  Mahatma,  you  ought  to  be  locked 
up  with  all  the  other  wild  beasts.  That  for 
you  !     You  won't  alarm  me,  I  promise  you  !  " 

Here  I  snapped  my  thumb  and  finger  under 
his  nose. 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  my  mouth 
when  Robinson,  looking  round  to  see  that 
nobody  was  within  earshot,  made  use  of  a 
word  of  some  twelve  syllables,  which  I  had 
never  heard  before.  A  second  afterwards  I 
found  myself,  to  my  horror,  inside  the  bars  of 
the  Bengal  tiger's  house.  This  was  not  all. 
Looking  round  wildly,  I  observed  that  the  tiger 
had  disappeared,  and,  on  raising  my  voice  to 
cry  for  help,  a  hideous  roar  thundered  through 
the  building,  but  no  human  sound  left  my  lips. 
Then  I  realised  what  had  happened.  /  was 
the  tiger!  Robinson  had  transferred  my  ego 
into  this  brute  beast.  I,  Thomas  Tarver,  found 
my  immortal  soul  shut  up  within  the  frame  of 
the  most  savage  monster  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
dence ever  designed.  I  looked  out  of  its  eyes  ; 
I  strode  here  and  there  ;  I  lifted  giant  paws, 
and,    raising  myself   on   my   hind  legs,   gazed 
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through  my  bars  at  Robinson.  He  was  sitting 
where  I  had  left  him,  and  there  opposite,  Hmp 
in  its  chair,  looking  more  like  a  respectably 
dressed  Guy  Fawkes  than  anything,  reposed 
my  mortal  shell. 

"  For  God's  sake  come  here  !  "  I  said  ;  but 
only  a  tigerish  whimper  sounded  through  the 
den.  However,  Robinson  understood  it  and 
stepped  to  the  bar. 

"  You  do  look  a  fool !  "  he  remarked.  Then 
he  explained  the  fiendish  thing  he  had  done. 

"  You  see,  a  tiger  doesn't  run  a  soul,  Tarver, 
so  I've  just  drawn  yours  out  of  your  wretched 
carcase  and  popped  it  into  this  creature.  Now, 
for  all  practical  purposes  you're  a  Bengal  tiger, 
and  you'll  have  to  remain  one  until  you  grow 
reasonable.  I  rather  fancy  you'll  be  fed  at 
four." 

If  I  could  have  got  out  at  that  moment, 
Mahatma  or  no  Mahatma,  Robinson  would 
have  had  a  painful  experience.  I  was,  honestly, 
as  angry  as  a  man  or  beast  can  be.  I  spoke 
hotly.  I  said  things  I  should  not  have  said 
under  any  other  conditions.  Robinson  under- 
stood me,  but  other  visitors  saw  nothing  but  a 
big  tiger  in  a  raging  temper. 

Presently  my  poor  shell  fell  off  its  chair,  and 
a  crowd  collected  and  Robinson  explained  to 
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the  people  that  my  heart  was  weak.  Then  I 
saw  myself  carried  away  under  the  direction  of 
the  demon  who  had  called  himself  my  friend. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  me  myself  I 
was  left  with  nothing  to  do  for  twenty-four 
hours  but  reflect  upon  my  position  and  eat  a 
piece  of  dead  horse.  Why  I  did  not  go  mad 
I  shall  never  understand.  Presently  a  tigress 
came  out  of  the  inner  den,  and  I  felt  myself 
trembling  in  every  limb.  She  took  little  notice 
of  me,  but  finding  I  made  no  effort  to  eat  my 
dinner,  consumed  it  herself  when  my  back  was 
turned.  Heaven  only  knows  what  she  thought 
had  happened  to  me.  But  she  left  me  alone, 
for  which  I  thanked  her.  I  walked  up  and 
down  for  long,  weary  hours  ;  I  tried  to  speak  to 
the  keepers ;  I  impressed  several  spectators 
with  my  hopeless  appearance.  The  infant 
mind  often  sees  deeper  than  an  adult  intelli- 
gence, and  a  little  girl  it  was  who  read  my 
anguish  in  my  eyes. 

"  What  a  poor,  dear,  unhappy  old  tiger ! " 
she  said,  and  flung  me  a  currant  bun. 

"  You  little  fool !  "  exclaimed  her  mother, 
"that  was  for  the  elephant.  Tigers  don't  eat 
buns ! " 

But  they  do  under  some  conditions.  My 
tiger's  appetite  was  keen.      I  ate  that  bun,  and 
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I  even  regretted  the  dead  horse  before  closing 
time.  That  night  I  found  myself  driven  into  a 
small  sleeping-den — alone  I  was  thankful  to  see 
— and  when  silence  fell  I  put  my  paws  over 
my  head  and  tried  to  grasp  the  situation. 
Here  was  I — a  reasonable  human  soul — chained 
in  this  awful  living  prison.  I  might  have  been 
back  in  Bengal  too  for  all  the  use  my  fellow- 
creatures  could  be.  Then  a  grey  rat  hopped 
into  my  den.  It  came  fearlessly  up,  cocked  its 
whiskers  and  spoke.  Needless  to  say  that  this 
rat  was  Robinson,  or  rather  Robinson's  astral 
embodiment. 

"Well,"  he  asked,  "how  do  you  find  your- 
self? Variety  is  charming,  eh?  But  you're  a 
poor  thing  in  tigers." 

I  put  my  paw  on  him. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "restore  me  instantly,  or  I'll 
crush  you." 

"No,"  answered  Robinson,  "you  won't; 
you'll  crush  a  grey  rat — that's  all.  You  can't 
touch  me,  any  more  than  they'd  hurt  you  if 
they  shot  this  tiger.  You  may  like  to  hear 
the  news.  We've  taken  your  carcase  back  to 
your  diggings.  Several  doctors  have  examined 
you,  and  they  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Some  say  you  are  dead ;  others  fancy  it  is  a 
case  of  trance.     Primrose  went  down  and  wept 
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over  you,  and  kissed  your  pallid  cheek.  She 
says  it  doesn't  matter  now  who  knows  her 
secret  passion,  as  you  have  gone.  A  devoted 
woman,  Tarver ! " 

Nothing  annoyed  me  more  on  that  terrible 
day  than  the  mental  spectacle  of  Primrose 
Robinson  dropping  tears  on  me  and  fussing 
about  my  bachelor  rooms. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  marry  her  all  right  now  ? " 
asked  Robinson. 

"  I  won't,"  I  answered.  *'  I  defy  you  and 
your  devilish  accomplishments.  Providence 
isn't  going  to  let  this  outrage  go  on  for  ever. 
Something  will  be  sure  to  happen,  and  the 
moment  I'm  restored  I'll  summon  you,  if  it 
costs  me  every  farthing  I've  got  in  the  world." 

"  The  only  thing  that  can  happen,"  said 
Robinson,  "  is  this :  I  shall  hurry  you  on. 
There  are  worse  tenements  than  tigers.  You'll 
have  to  give  in  ;  it's  only  a  question  of  time. 
You'll  go  to  sleep  presently  and  when  you 
wake  you'll  find  yourself  the  adjutant  stork.  He 
happens  to  be  moulting  just  now,  too — a  sight 
for  the  gods,  my  boy!  I'll  look  you  up  again 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Till  then, 
ta-ta,  Tarver." 

He  was  gone  with  a  whisk  of  his  tail,  and 
despite  the  bold  front  I  had  put  on  before  him, 
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I  broke  down,  shed  bitter  tears,  and  I  suppose 
finally  went  to  sleep  on  my  sawdust. 

Next  morning  I  woke  to  find  Robinson's 
prediction  verified.  I  gazed  gloomily  at  my 
hideous  future  through  the  eyes  of  an  adjutant 
stork — a  bird  in  poor  feather — a  piteous, 
comic  object  that  made  even  the  professional 
attendants  laugh  as  they  passed  me.  The 
public  poured  forth  their  wit  upon  me ;  the 
human  misery  in  my  eye  merely  served  to 
accentuate  the  proportions  of  my  beak,  the 
length  of  my  legs,  the  general  air  of  ruin  and 
decay  which  characterised  me.  I  tried  to  talk 
again,  believing  all  birds  possessed  the  power ; 
but  I  found  that  an  adjutant  stork  does  not. 
Doubtless  Robinson  knew  this.  He  did  not 
manifest  himself  that  day,  but  on  the  following 
evening,  after  office  hours,  he  arrived  in  the 
form  of  a  house-sparrow  and  sat  upon  the  edge 
of  a  bath  where  I  was  standinof  on  one  lesf — 
that  being,  so  I  found,  the  most  comfortable 
position. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  he  chirruped,  "  you  look  as 
if  you'd  seen  trouble  and  no  mistake !  How 
goes  it  ?  " 

"  Devil ! "  I  answered.  "  Tell  me  how  Ions: 
this  loathsome  tragedy  is  to  last." 

"All  depends  on  you,  Tarver.    Primrose  goes 
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down  every  day  to  look  at  you  and  weep  over 
you.  The  doctors  are  still  undecided.  Two 
hold  out  that  you  are  alive,  but  all  the  others 
say  you're  dead  as  a  herring.  I  tell  them  I 
think  you  live." 

"  Is  there  no  alternative  except  a  union  with 
Miss  Robinson  ?  " 

"  None,  Tarver.  I've  no  hesitation  in 
saying  this :  the  marriage  was  made  in 
heaven." 

"  In  Thibet,  more  likely,"  I  replied,  not 
without  acerbity. 

"  Has  Providence  taken  any  steps  yet?"  he 
asked  civilly. 

The  question  gave  me  fresh  courage. 

**  No,  but  do  your  worst,"  I  answered  ;  "I 
still  have  hope.  You  cannot  rob  me  of  life  ; 
you  cannot  alter  my  destiny." 

"True,"  he  admitted,  "I  cannot;  but  I  can 
give  you  about  the  worst  time  in  these  Gardens 
any  man  ever  endured  even  in  imagination. 
The  day  after  to-morrow  is  Bank  Holiday. 
Just  you  wait  and  see  where  you  come  in 
then  ! " 

After  which  threat  he  flew  off 
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III 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  on  the  August 
Bank  Holiday  of  the  present  year  I  was  a 
camel — one  that  carries  children  about.  How 
many  enjoyed  exercise  at  my  expense  I  cannot 
say  ;  I  only  know  that  the  tortures  of  the  day 
appeared  endless.  I  had  lived  a  thousand 
years  of  physical  anguish  before  the  sun  set. 
Then  I  was  marched  back  to  my  stall  with  a 
sore  hump  and  a  sick  heart.  The  ingenuity  of 
my  tormentor  was  more  than  human.  I  shall 
shudder  to  my  dying  day  when  I  hear  esoteric 
Buddhism  mentioned,  and  it  ages  me  even  now 
to  read  or  hear  the  name  of  Robinson,  After 
the  camel  episode  I  had  comparative  leisure 
as  a  kangaroo,  and  then,  upon  the  sudden 
arrival  of  an  Australian  ornithorhynchus  at  the 
Gardens,  Robinson  transferred  me  to  this  un- 
canny nightmare.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
becoming  the  infant  hippopotamus  he  accosted 
me  again  in  the  shape  of  the  new  giraffe,  and 
told  me  that  all  the  doctors,  save  one  only, 
now  considered  that  I  was  a  dead  man. 

"There's  been  a  deal  of  correspondence  in 
the  Lancet^'  he  said,    "and  the  consensus  of 
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scientific  opinion  now  inclines  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  have  passed  away.  The  Directors  of 
the  Westminster  Aquarium  wanted  you  for  a 
side-show,  but  your  executors  declined  to  accept 
the  terms  offered." 

"  I  should  hope  so !  "  I  answered. 

"  Primrose  has  lost  two  stone  and  a  half 
since  your  extinction,"  he  proceeded.  "  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  she  is  ignorant  of  the  truth." 

I  made  no  answer  and  he  became  personal. 

"You're  going  strong,  I  suppose?" 

"  I'm  going  mad,"  I  answered. 

"  Providence  not  much  to  the  front  yet  .'* " 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  one  thing 
has  struck  me,  that  come  what  may  to  me,  you 
will  not  go  unpunished.  I'd  rather  be  in  my 
fix  than  yours.  You'll  probably  have  all 
eternity  in  which  to  regret  this  abominable 
performance." 

He  showed  no  dismay. 

"  You  are  an  obstinate  soul,  Tarver,  and  a 
pluckier  man  than  I  thought.  But  you'll  have 
to  cut  it — you'll  have  to  cave  in.  We'll  try 
what  a  few  hours  in  the  python  will  do  for  you. 
And  all  this  fuss  because  you  won't  marry  a 
good  woman." 

"You  call  it  fuss!"  I  screamed  indignantly. 
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But  then,  thinking  that  my  excitement  was 
caused  by  hunger,  the  keepers  came  and  led 
me  to  my  parent,  by  which  I  mean  the 
maternal  hippopotamus. 

There  are  things  that  cannot  be  written. 

As  a  python  I  ate  live  rabbits  and  lived  the 
ordinary  disgusting  life  of  that  reptile.  The 
animals  into  which  I  migrated,  having  no  con- 
scious existence  of  their  own,  were  powerless  to 
resent  their  visitor.  Not  one  of  my  hosts 
appeared  aware  of  my  presence,  not  one 
showed  the  least  concern  about  me.  From  the 
python  I  passed  on  to  the  tarantula,  and  after 
abandoning  that  atrocious  insect,  I  became  a 
monkey.  This  was  a  last  refinement  of  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  Robinson,  for  he  had  heard 
more  than  once  my  openly  expressed  dislike  of 
these  beasts.  Moreover,  I  was  very  un- 
attractive ;  and  yet  a  gleam  of  hope  animated 
me  under  this  affliction,  for  I  conceived  that 
with  a  pencil  and  paper  I  might  now  explain 
my  position  to  some  sympathetic  third  person. 
But  though  the  public  offered  me  many  things, 
a  pencil  and  paper  were  not  amongst  them. 
My  companions,  seeming  to  know  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  bullied  me,  cuffed  me,  pulled 
my  tail,  pretended  to  catch  fleas  on  me,  and 
generally  made   my   life  purgatory  ;   while,   to 
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crown  all,  an  ape's  intelligence  being  apparently 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  animals,  the 
beast  I  inhabited  evidently  felt  that  he  was  out 
of  sorts.  I  cannot  say  what  he  thought  was 
wrong  with  him  or  how  he  explained  the 
problem,  but  he  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  evil 
passions,  and  a  bad  disposition — all  of  which  I 
found  myself  powerless  to  keep  in  check. 
After  two  days  of  this  infernal  life  Robinson 
dropped  in  again  and  I  was  thankful  to  hear 
him  speak  from  the  throat  of  a  spider  monkey ; 
for  my  spirit  was  broken,  I  could  wait  for 
Providence  no  longer.  I  had,  in  fact,  deter- 
mined to  yield. 

Robinson  sidled  up  to  me  with  a  nut  in  his 
cheek,  winked  wickedly,  put  a  paw  on  my 
shoulder  and  spoke. 

"Gay  doings  in  this  department,  eh, 
Tarver  .'* " 

"  We  needn't  discuss  them,"  I  said.  "  I 
give  in.      I  will  marry  your  sister." 

"That's  awkward,"  he  answered.  "  In  fact, 
you've  run  the  time  too  fine,  old  man.  You 
can't  now.  Why,  when  I  came  home  from 
town  to-day  and  kissed  Primrose  as  usual  and 
asked  her  what  she'd  been  doing,  d'you  know 
what  she  said  ?  " 

"It  doesn't  interest  me." 

M 
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"  Yes,  I  think  it  will,  Tarver.  She  answered, 
with  a  sob,  that  she  had  been  strewing  pale 
lilies  on  your  grave." 

"  On  my  what !  "  I  screamed. 

"  Your  grave,  dear  old  boy  !  The  last  doctor 
gave  in  three  days  ago,  and  as  the  whole 
committee  were  then  of  one  opinion,  there 
seemed  naturally  nothing  to  do  but  to  inter 
you.  The  people  at  your  office  sent  a  wreath 
of  cheap  hardy  annuals,  and  your  executors 
told  me  to-day  that  you  had  cut  up  rather 
better  than  they  expected.  You  notice  I 
choose  to  appear  in  this  black  monkey  ;  that  is 
a  compliment  to  you.  In  fact,  you're  dead, 
Tarver — dead  as  a  door-nail.  It's  your  own 
fault,  and  be  blessed  if  I  know  what  programme 
to  arrange  for  you  now." 

Of  course  I  saw  that  it  was  no  grood  asking- 
to  go  back  to  my  earthly  tabernacle  if  the 
wretched  thino-  was  six  feet  underg-round. 
That  must  simply  mean  being  buried  alive.  I 
looked  at  Robinson  speechlessly,  and  I  think 
my  expression  touched  him,  for  he  spoke  again. 

"  Poor  old  bounder  !  No,  no  ;  I'm  getting  at 
you,  my  son.  It  isn't  as  bad  as  all  that,  really. 
I  wouldn't  let  'em  bury  you.  But  the  position 
must  come  to  a  climax  pretty  soon.  Your  land- 
lady's getting  sick  of  it,  and  your  nephew — the 
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youngster  to  whom  you  have  left  everything — 
is  simply  clamouring  to  have  you  buried." 

Even  marriage  with  Primrose  Robinson  pre- 
sented a  bright  picture  compared  to  the  last. 

"  I  tell  you,  then,  that  I  will  give  in  ;  I  will 
wed  Miss  Robinson  ;  I  will  do  as  you  desire  ; 
only  let  me  get  back.  I'm  evidendy  wanted  at 
home.  I  shall  lose  my  official  appointment 
and  everything,"  I  said. 

"All  right,"  answered  Robinson,  cheerfully. 
"They're  going  to  measure  you  for  your  last 
resting-place  to-night,  so  if  you  start  sharp 
you'll  be  there  in  time  to  see  some  fun.  Are 
you  ready  to  go  ?  " 

Before  I  had  replied  to  this  ironical  question, 
I  found  myself  at  home  in  bed,  while  several 
medical  men  were  in  the  room,  all  talking  at 
once. 

"  It's  murder,  I  tell  you,"  said  one. 

Whereupon  I  sat  up  and  asked  for  brandy 
and  water. 


* 


I  should  write  no  more,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
explain  how  matters  ultimately  fell  out.  As  a 
man  of  honour  I  offered  my  heart  and  hand  to 
Primrose    Robinson   in   due    course ;    and    she 
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refused  them  !  She  admitted  that  she  had  loved 
me  once,  but  even  she  drew  the  Hne  at  cata- 
lepsy, and  she  declined  absolutely  to  marry 
a  man  who  might  fall  into  a  trance  at  any 
moment.  So  her  brother's  esoteric  machin- 
ations on  her  behalf  really  defeated  his  own 
object.  At  least,  thus  it  appeared  to  me. 
Providence  seldom  really  fails,  only  it  takes 
its  own  time,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  business  man,  is  dilatory  and  too  casual. 
Providence,  in  fact,  exhibits  those  faults  that 
attach  to  any  monopoly. 

Six  months  after  these  unparalleled  events  I 
met  Robinson  in  the  City,  and  he  asked  me  to 
lunch  with  him,  an  invitation  which  I  accepted, 
feeling  it  better  to  run  no  more  risks.  He 
talked  of  the  past,  and  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  that  when  dear 
Primrose  declined  you  she  gave  you  the  true 
reason  for  so  doing  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "it  struck  me  that 
Providence  came  in  there." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "She  had  found  another 
and  a  better  man.  They  were  thrown  together 
during  the  period  of  your  temporary  extinction. 
In  his  case  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  A  fine 
young  fellow.      I  like  him." 
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"  Who  ?  "   I  asked  with  interest. 

"Your  nephew,  the  young  man  who  will 
inherit  your  little  property." 

"Never!  He  raised  heaven  and  earth  to 
have  me  buried.  I  have  cut  him  out  of  my 
will,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Robinson,  "but,  if  you 
think  of  it  quietly  and  take  my  advice,  you 
will  put  him  back  again.  As  my  brother-in- 
law  he  will  have  claims  on  me." 

Of  course  I  put  him  back,  but  I  didn't  go  to 
the  wedding  ;  and  when  they  sent  cake  I  flung 
it  into  the  dustbin  ;  and  if  Robinson  dies  before 
I  do,  I  shall  change  my  will  again. 

So  let  there  be  no  more  nonsense  about  not 
believinof  in  Mahatmas,  The  thinors  exist,  and 
nearer  than  Thibet  too.  There  is  one  of  them 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  at  any  rate,  and  his 
name  is  John  Robinson.  Tax  him  and  he  will 
probably  deny  it ;  but  don't  push  him  too  far, 
or  you  may  find  out  the  truth  of  my  assertion 
to  your  cost. 


THE  FIRST  WORD 


UPON  my  honour,  some  married  people 
don't  deserve  to  have  a  baby  at  all. 
Take  my  parents.  Here  am  I  just  about  to 
celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  my  birthday, 
and,  candidly,  at  times  I  feel  disposed  to  give 
up  fighting  even  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of 
a  career  which  many  experts  have  agreed  to 
consider  most  promising.  If  it  were  not  for 
my  bottle-holder,  I  should  have  thrown  up  the 
sponge  long  ago.  My  papa  and  mamma,  to 
be  frank,  get  on  my  nerves  and  age  me  ;  my 
nurse  alone  has  power  to  calm  the  storm.  The 
truth  is,  that  with  a  first  child  the  average 
inexperienced  young  father  and  mother  expect 
a  jolly  deal  too  much.  The  parents  of  a  long 
family  take  new  babies  as  they  come,  and  don't 
worry  about  them  and  boast  about  them,  and 
look  for  signs  and  wonders  before  a  chap  is 
weaned.  But  your  beginners !  What  my 
people  expect  I  don't  know.       I  try  to  oblige, 
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but  there  is  always  something  wrong.  If  they 
would  only  leave  me  to  my  nurse — who  is  a 
particularly  pleasing,  competent  person,  and 
knows  her  business — it  miorht  be  better  for 
everybody  concerned.  And  that  is  true, 
because  I  have  heard  her  say  so  a  dozen 
times  in  private.  Moreover,  they — I  mean 
my  father  and  mother — might  give  Nature  a 
chance.  To  hear  them  you  would  think  that 
Nature  had  overlooked   me  altogether.      For 

o 

instance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  a 
trifle  behindhand  with  my  first  teeth — the  four 
little  front  ones.  Well,  what  then  ?  It  merely 
amounted  to  a  question  of  a  few  days.  / 
didn't  want  the  teeth.  My  whole  life  stretched 
out  before  me,  and  a  fortnight  more  or  less 
without  them  made  no  practical  difference.  I 
knew — nobody  better — that  they  were  on  the 
way  all  right.  But  my  parents  had  read  some- 
where at  what  time  the  teeth  were  due  ;  or  else 
my  doctor,  like  a  fool,  had  been  worried  into 
giving  a  definite  date  ;  and  when  the  day 
arrived  and  the  teeth  didn't,  my  mother  cried 
and  my  father  poked  about  in  my  mouth  with 
his  forefinger  until  I  felt  I  would  have  given 
something  for  a  tooth  or  two,  just  to  remonstrate 
with.  I  couldn't  say  what  I  thought  about  it, 
but  my  nurse  could,  thank  God,  and  did.      And 
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then  my  mother  said  she  had  produced  a  horrid, 
toothless  freak  of  Nature,  and  my  father  went 
away  to  town  with  a  face  from  which  all  joy  in 
life  had  departed.  It  was  the  same  look  which 
he  wore  for  a  week  during  my  vaccinating 
troubles.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
added  a  pang  to  the  horrors  of  that  circumstance. 
I  "  took "  badly,  and  came  out  speckled  one 
morning  in  consequence.  My  medical  man 
was  sent  for,  and  said  it  was  a  "noble  arm," 
and  seemed  pleased  at  what  he  had  arranged. 
Well,  that  was  good  enough  for  me.  The  man 
had  brought  me  into  the  world,  and  I  trusted 
him.  But  my  father  declared  that  he  had 
never  seen  vaccination  speckle  a  child  on  the 
stomach  in  his  life  (which  was  doubtless  true) 
and  he  murmured  somethino-  about  a  second 
opinion.  The  doctor  was  good-natured  about 
it,  fortunately  ;  many  practitioners  would  have 
thrown  up  the  case  ;  but  when  the  speckles 
went  off  my  father  wrote  and  apologised. 

Babies  hate  fussiness.  But  who  realises 
that?  Every  morning  it  is,  "How  has  he 
slept,  nurse?"  "How  is  his  little  inside, 
nurse  ? "  "  How  is  his  precious  outside, 
nurse?"  "Has  that  mark  where  the  cat 
scratched  him  gone,  nurse?"  "Did  I  hear 
him  crying  at  half- past  four,   nurse?"     "Isn't 
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he  strangely  silent  this  morning  and  puffy 
under  the  eyes,  nurse  ? "  and  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  I  often  wonder  why  my  nurse  hangs 
on  at  all.  My  nursemaid  asked  her  the  same 
question  once,  when  she  and  my  mother  had 
differed  about  some  little  matter  involving 
magnesia  ;  and  the  nurse  explained  that  she 
stopped  for  two  reasons :  because  she  got 
thirty  pounds  a  year  for  doing  so,  and  because 
she  felt  it  would  be  next  thing  to  murder  to 
leave  me  until  my  mother  knew  her  business. 
But,  mind  you,  I  want  to  be  just  to  both  my 
parents.  My  mamma  can  sing  me  to  sleep 
with  considerable  skill ;  my  papa  can  pick  me 
up  and  fling  me  towards  the  ceiling  with  a 
nerve  and  strengfth  that  causes  me  infinite 
gratification  when  I  am  in  the  vein.  But  even 
upon  a  simple  thing  like  that  he  exercises  no 
discretion.  There  are  occasional  times  when  a 
chap  doesn't  care  to  be  flung  up  to  the  ceiling. 
How  would  he  like  it,  for  instance,  the  next 
moment  after  he  had  drunk  his  bottle,  or 
whatever  might  be  the  equivalent  with  him  ? 
Then  my  mother  will  interfere  with  the 
temperature  of  my  bath.  She  has  a  convic- 
tion, amounting  to  mania,  that  some  day  I 
shall  be  boiled  alive  or  scalded  to  death.  Her 
idea    seems    to   be    that    I    should   sit    quietly 
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and  patiently  while  this  painful  operation  was 
being-  performed,  and  suffer  nobody  to  hear 
anything-  of  it  until  I  was  cooked  to  a  turn. 
The  result  of  her  alarm  is  that  I  rarely  get  my 
dip  at  a  tidy  temperature,  though  everybody 
likes  a  real  hot  bath  now  and  again.  Thank 
Heaven,  they  will  grow  older,  these  parents  of 
mine.  With  years  must  surely  come  experience 
and  wisdom  and  patience.  At  present — and  I 
say  it  without  the  least  animus — I  would  not 
give  a  broken  rattle  for  the  united  knowledge 
of  the  pair  of  them. 

It  was  of  my  first  experiment  in  language 
that  I  set  out  to  speak,  when  other  grievances 
came  between  me  and  my  subject.  At  ten 
months,  or  a  shade  over,  I  had  amassed  a 
vocabulary  of  three  words — not  that  three 
words  were  of  the  slightest  use  in  dealing  with 
a  woman  like  my  mamma ;  but  I  did  my  best 
with  them.  The  second  and  third  were  more 
or  less  trivial  expressions  of  good  feeling 
depending  for  their  result  on  my  inflection  of 
voice  ;  the  first,  of  which  I  want  more  particu- 
larly to  speak,  created  some  sensation  in  its 
way  and,  indeed,  produced  a  sort  of  result  so 
startling  that  I  have  never  to  this  moment 
entirely  fathomed  the  significance  of  it.  The 
matter  fell  out  thus.     After  my   ninth   month 
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had  passed  and  nothing  but  my  own  language 
of  laughter  and  tears  had  broken  the  silence, 
my  father  had  a  gloomy  inspiration  that  I  must 
be  a  dumb  idiot,  and  that  he  and  my  mamma 
were  jointly  responsible  for  a  being  unlikely  to 
add  to  the  fame  or  repute  of  either.  To  calm 
their  poor,  foolish  fears  as  soon  as  possible  was 
obviously  my  duty  under  these  circumstances, 
and  I  set  about  it.  A  brief,  jocund  mono- 
syllable commended  itself  to  me  in  this  con- 
nection. I  had  heard  my  father  use  it  under 
somewhat  humorous  circumstances,  after  falling 
over  a  chair  on  a  night  when  he  crept  into  my 
room  to  see  me  asleep.  I  was  not  asleep  and 
we  both  laughed  heartily  at  the  time.  He 
doubtless  went  away  and  forgot  the  incident ; 
I,  on  the  contrary,  thought  over  it,  practised 
the  word,  and  tried  it  as  a  simple  exclamation 
on  my  mother,  doubting  nothing  that  she 
would  glory  in  it  and  perhaps  reward  me. 
Judge  then  of  my  surprise  when  she  regarded 
me  with  horror  and  fear,  almost  dropped  me 
back  into  my  cradle,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

"  Oh,  baby !  how  could  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
between  her  sobs.  "  I've  been  praying  for  you 
to  talk  for  months  and  months,  and  now — oh, 
it  can't  be  true — it  can't !  " 
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Suspecting  that  my  pronunciation  was  at 
fault,  I  uttered  the  word  again  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  whereupon  my  mamma 
became  hysterical  and  fled  from  the  nursery. 
She  brought  my  father  up  when  he  came 
home,  and  I  observed  she  was  still  in 
tears. 

"  Such — such  a  dreadful  thing,"  she  said ; 
"he's  spoken,  James." 

"Good  business!"  exclaimed  my  father. 
"The  little  beggar  isn't  dumb  then,  thank  the 
Lord.  What  did  he  say.^  I'll  bet  he  tried  to 
lisp  your  name." 

"He  didn't  lisp  at  all — he  spoke  only  too 
clearly.  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you.  He — 
he  swore ! " 

And  my  mamma  broke  down  entirely,  while 
my  papa  gazed  upon  me  with  frank  amaze- 
ment. 

"He  swore?"  repeated  my  papa,  blankly. 
"  What  at  ?  Why  should  he  swear  ?  I'm  sure 
no  kid  ever  had  a  better  time." 

"To  think  that  the  very  first  word  which 
has  passed  his  lips !  "  cried  my  mamma. 

"  But  what  did  he  swear  at  ?  " 

"At  me,  his  own  loving  mother.  I  just 
woke  him  up  and  danced  him  and  cuddled  him 
and  asked  him  when  he  was  going  to  bring 
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joy  into  my  life  and  prattle  sweet  baby  words 
into  my  ear.  Then,  without  any  warning,  he 
said — he  said,  '  Damn  ! '  And  when  I  dropped 
him  into  his  cradle  and  began  to  cry,  he  said 
it  again !  " 

"  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
whole  history  of  infancy,"  declared  my  father. 
"  I  see  how  it  is  ;  he's  picked  it  up  from  nurse. 
Nurse  must  go  !  " 

"  He  might  have  heard  you,"  said  my 
mother,  reproachfully.  "  You  do  say  it  oftener 
than  you  think.  But  what  will  the  career  of  a 
baby  be  who  begins  swearing  before  he  can 
even  walk  straigrht  ?  It's  horrible — it's  ruined 
my  life ! " 

"  I  should  be  the  last  to  swear  before  a 
child,"  said  my  papa. 

And  then  they  went  wrangling  off.  Not  a 
jump  to  the  ceiling  did  I  get,  not  a  smile,  not 
a  word  of  affection.  Perhaps  ingratitude  in  a 
parent  is  as  painful  a  spectacle  as  a  family 
furnishes.  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  for  two 
months  after  that  fiasco,  but  it  made  them  mad 
to  hear  of  the  g-ood  thing's  I  said  to  nurse  when 
they  were  not  present,  I  will  affirm  of  nurse 
that  she  is  a  capital  listener,  and  lets  me  use 
what    language    I    like,    and    never   questions 
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either  my  statements  or  conclusions.  But 
there,  when  all  is  said,  a  really  capable  nurse  is 
a  luxury,  whereas  parents  appear  to  be  a  grim 
necessity,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
understand. 


STAR  O'  BOSTON" 


HE  was  a  very  elderly  merman,  and  he 
had  lived  in  one  cave  under  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  for  seventy  submarine  years. 

"  It's  hard,"  he  said,  "cruel  hard  at  my  time 
of  life  to  be  turned  out  after  all  the  rent  I've 
paid.  If  I'd  only  gone  to  a  Building  Society  I 
should  have  bought  the  blessed  place  ten  times 
over  by  this  time." 

He  wept  a  senile  tear,  which  added  one  drop 
to  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  ;  then  he  drew 
his  black  seaweed  covering  round  him,  put 
out  a  phosphorescent  lamp,  and  went  to  sleep. 
The  morrow  would  see  him  and  his  mer- 
daughter  turned  away  for  ever  from  the  home 
of  their  fathers.  And  all  about  a  paltry  matter 
of  two  years'  rent. 

"San  Francisco"  slept  peacefully  despite  the 
pending  eviction.  His  coverlet  of  living  sea- 
weed rose  and  fell  regularly  ;  once  he  turned 
and  smiled  sadly  and  uttered  the  name  of  his 
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dead  mer-wife.  "  Alas!  my  fair  'Moonflower,'" 
he  said  ;  "  it  is  well-nigh  over  with  us  now,  for 
'Lord  Aberdeen'  refuses  me  tenancy  of  the  old 
cavern  any  longer,  owing  to  my  natural  and 
increasing  disinclination  to  pay  rent.  For 
how  can  I  pay  what  I  myself  lack?  His  only 
alternative  offer  is  that  he  have  our  little  '  Star 
o'  Boston '  to  wife  ;  and  she  with  a  mergirl's 
unwisdom  loves  elsewhere,  her  affections  being 
wholly  fixed  on  the  penniless  but  personable 
merboy  'Theodore  H.  Jackson.'" 

From  these  dreamy  utterances  of  the  vener- 
able merman  you  will  learn  certain  interesting 
facts.  First,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  mer- 
people  are  faced  with  like  problems  and  plagued 
by  emotions  similar  to  those  within  human 
experience  ;  while  secondly,  as  to  the  matter  of 
nomenclature,  the  submarine  system  differs 
widely  from  any  other.  Every  merchild  is  in 
fact  named  after  a  sunken  ship  ;  and  as  the 
mer-folks  are  not  a  numerous  race  nor  yet 
a  prolific,  maritime  disaster  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  occurs  annually,  and  mer-babies  receive 
their  names  in  order.  Sometimes  the  wrecks 
are  in  excess  of  the  sea-children,  then  the 
names  of  the  ill-fated  vessels  are  preserved 
until  those  are  born  who  will  bear  them. 

"  Star  o'  Boston  "  sat  and  watched  her  father 
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sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  the  old  home.  Her 
hair  was  the  colour  of  the  red-brown  seaweed 
torn  from  the  rocks  in  times  of  storm  ;  her 
eyes  were  aqua-marine  and  reflected  the  cool, 
green,  eternal  twilight  of  the  deep.  She  was 
fair  to  see  even  for  a  mermaid,  and  mystery 
shared  her  face  with  beauty.  She  drew  her 
wonderful  hair  over  her  bosom,  murmured  the 
name  of  "Theodore  H.  Jackson,"  and  sighed. 
Love  and  duty  struggled  in  her  heart ;  she 
swayed  her  golden  tail  idly  and  drew  con- 
ventional desicrns  on  the  sand  with  the  delicate 
coral-red  fins  at  the  end  of  it.  Little  fishes 
swam  about  her  and  rubbed  themselves 
lovingly  against  her  fair  body ;  an  octopus, 
who  served  the  purposes  of  a  chandelier, 
stretched  down  three  or  four  of  his  arms  and 
stroked  her;  a  hermit-crab  sat  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  there  was  a  pathos  in  his  black, 
beady  eyes  as  they  poked  out  of  his  head  on 
stalks  and  looked  at  his  mistress.  Thus  her  pets 
— the  poor  dumb  creatures  of  the  Caribbean — 
showed  their  humble  sympathy ;  but  they  could 
not  help  "  Star  o'  Boston  "  to  a  decision.  She 
thought  of  "  Lord  Aberdeen  "  and  shivered. 
He  was  a  wealthy  sea-owner,  and  lived  in  a 
cave  of  pink  coral  gloriously  illumined  by 
electricity   stolen   from   a   cable.      He   was  old 
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and  ugly ;  he  had  been  married  three  times 
and  divorced  twice.  He  had  lost  an  eye  in  a 
fight  with  a  sword-fish,  which  he  was  torturing 
from  a  mere  love  of  cruelty.  He  habitually  used 
the  vilest  language,  and  his  temper  was  soured 
by  the  sea-snails  which  are  the  mosquitoes  of 
the  ocean,  and  cannot  be  kept  out  of  a  house. 
Many  a  bald-headed  merman  has  been  driven 
mad  by  them. 

"  Star  o'  Boston  "  pictured  her  fair  person  in 
the  grasp  of  this  marine  satyr,  and  pressed  her 
little  pink  hands  over  her  face  to  shut  out  the 
hideous  scene.  Then  she  imagined  her  father 
limping  away  from  the  old  home  to  return  no 
more. 

At  the  same  moment  a  mer-page  in  mother- 
o'-pearl  buttons  brought  a  note  from  "  Lord 
Aberdeen."  It  was  written  in  verse,  which  he 
constantly  employed  with  indifferent  success, 
and  in  the  effusion  his  lordship  made  a  last 
appeal,  and  reminded  "  Star  o'  Boston "  that 
the  offer  would  not  be  renewed. 

The  mergirl  dropped  the  oyster-shell  on 
which  the  letter  was  written  from  her  hand, 
then  with  a  sflidino-  and  almost  snake-like 
motion  swam  out  of  the  cavern.  She  de- 
signed to  consult  "  Anna  Bailey,"  a  vivacious 
but   shrewd    mer-widow   who    knew    life   and 
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who  usually  wore  the  blue  coat,  with  gold  braid 
and  brass  buttons,  of  a  dead  sea-captain. 
This  she  did,  by  the  way,  from  motives  of 
vanity,  not  delicacy,  for  the  mer-people  have 
never  eaten  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and 
are  clean  of  mind  as  the  sea  in  which  they  live 
is  clean.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions 
amongst  them.  "  Lord  Aberdeen,"  for  example, 
was  a  notorious  libertine,  with  the  morals  of  a 
porpoise. 

"  Marry  him,"  said  "  Anna  Bailey."  *'  You 
take  my  advice.  He  cannot  live  long.  And 
afterwards  you'll  be  among  the  wealthiest  in 
the  sea  and  able  to  marry  again  where  your 
heart  suggests.  There  he  is.  Mark  my 
words  :  he's  nearly  run  his  course.  Blessed  if 
he  hasn't  orot  a  face  like  a  dosi'-fish !  But  what 
does  that  matter?   You  needn't  look  at  him." 

"  Lord  Aberdeen  "  rolled  by  in  a  huge  conch 
shell  drawn  by  two  sharks.  His  wicked  little 
eyes  glittered  and  he  waved  a  pearl-laden  hand 
to  "Star  o'  Boston."  Hardly  had  he  dis- 
appeared when  "Theodore  H.  Jackson"  came 
along,  swimming  thoughtfully.  He  was  a 
god-like  merman,  mighty  of  size,  with  hair  as 
crisp  and  emerald  green  as  sea-endive,  with  a 
fine  forehead,  a  straight  nose  and  ruby  eyes,  of 
a  colour  like  to  the  red  sea-anemones. 
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"  Come,  *  Star  o'  Boston,'  my  own  little 
green-eyed  love,"  he  said.  "  Leave  talking 
with  this  worldly  widow  and  follow  me  and 
take  the  air,  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  whiff  of 
the  strange,  pure  fluid  of  the  air-breathers  at 
times  of  sorrow  and  anxiety." 

He  put  his  Titan  arm  round  her,  and  they 
swam  away  to  a  little  coral  island  in  the 
Caribbean — one  of  those  uprising  islets  not 
known  of  men  and  not  marked  in  the  charts  of 
ships  until  some  vessel  has  perchance  found  it 
in  the  dark,  and  gone  down. 

Even  so  it  was  now ;  and  as  the  merman 
and  his  maid  approached  along  the  dim-lit 
floor  of  the  ocean  to  where  the  coral  island 
swelled  like  a  mountain  through  it,  they  saw, 
beside  the  great  achievement  of  a  million 
generations  of  coral  insects,  a  lesser  object 
lying  unsightly,  black  and  alone. 

"  It  is  a  new  monster.  Let  us  go  speak  with 
it,"  said  "  Star  o'  Boston,"  who  feared  nothing 
but  "  Lord  Aberdeen." 

"  Nay,  golden-tail,  'tis  a  human  wreck !  Of 
such  are  the  ships  that  sail  the  face  of  the  sea. 
This  is  Fate,  and  we  are  the  first  to  find  it, 
save  the  fishes.  Heaven  grant  there  is  bullion 
aboard,  then  all  may  yet  be  well." 

It  will  be  news  to  the  reader  that  the  sub- 
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marine  currency  depends  on  nautical  mishaps. 
Their  coinage  is  silver  and  gold.  It  explains 
a  point  which  often  puzzles  quite  well-informed 
people.  Why  do  the  Marine  Treasure  Re- 
covery Companies  never  recover  anything  but 
old  cannons  and  similar  rubbish  ?  Because  the 
mer-folks  take  the  money  and  use  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

"  Star  o'  Boston "  likewise  hoped  that  she 
and  her  lover  might  chance  upon  some  bullion. 

"  I'll  catch  a  torpedo  fish,"  said  "Theodore 
H.  Jackson,"  "then  we'll  burst  open  the  ship's 
safe  and  see." 

But  there  was  no  bullion  apparently.  The 
vessel  proved  to  be  only  a  little  coasting 
schooner  called  "Flying  Fish."  She  was 
laden  with  cocoanuts,  and  as  the  merman 
broke  open  the  imprisoned  bags,  the  nuts 
rushed  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  like 
balloons.  Then  "  Star  o'  Boston "  found  a 
dead  sailor  with  a  big  black  beard,  clasping  a 
bottle.  He  had  broken  into  the  spirit  locker 
as  the  ship  went  down,  but  had  not  found  time 
to  drown  his  death  agony  with  alcohol,  for  the 
bottle  was  apparently  unopened. 

"Old  Tom  Rum,"  read  out  "Star  o'  Bos- 
ton."    "  What's  that .?  " 

"A  drink  of  the  Upper   People.     We  will 
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carry  it  with  us.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to 
cheer  the  desolation  of  your  parent." 

"Theodore  H.  Jackson"  drove  off  the  great 
grey  shark  that  glimmered  sulkily  at  him  out 
of  wolfish  eyes ;  then  approached  the  dead 
sailor  and  wrenched  the  bottle  from  his  grasp. 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  heard 
'Lord  Aberdeen'  speak  of  this  same  rum," 
declared  "Star  o'  Boston."  "He  told  my 
father  that  once,  long  ago,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  bottle  and  that  it  was  like  orlorious  fire  in 
a  merman's  veins." 

"  By  Neptune !  then  this  liquor  may  prove 
as  valuable  as  bullion  after  all — in  fact  more 
so.  Money  won't  buy  rum  as  a  rule,  excepting 
on  dry  land.      He  shall  pay  for  this." 

Clutching  her  treasure,  "  Star  o'  Boston " 
swam  back  as  fast  as  her  fins  would  carry  her. 

"I  believe,"  she  said,  "that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  any  bargain  I  like  with  him." 

"  Then  don't  let  it  go  too  cheaply.  Let  him 
pay  heavily  for  his  luxuries.  He  wants  you 
much  ;  I  only  hope  we  may  find  he  wants  the 
rum  more." 

"There  are  plenty  of  mermaids,  but  only 
one  bottle  of  rum  that  we  know  of.  I  swam 
all  through  the  sunken  ship  and  drove  the 
fishes    from    the    dead    men,    and    a   drowned 
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woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  There  is  no 
rum  left  there.  Air-breathers  must  love  the 
Hquid  also,  for  they  had  all  rushed  to  drink 
before  their  drowning.  Only  this  one  poor 
wretch  had  no  time.  Hence  our  happi- 
ness now." 

"  I  will  come  with  you,  my  green-eyes,  for 
the  rascal  may  prove  too  much  for  you." 

So  '*  Theodore  H.  Jackson "  supported  his 
love  and  together  they  entered  the  pink  coral 
abode  of  "  Lord  Aberdeen." 

That  old  scamp's  black  eyes  glittered 
strangely  as  he  saw  the  mermaid,  but  when  he 
observed  what  she  carried  with  her,  his  excite- 
ment was  terrific  and  burst  all  bounds. 

"  Great  Serpent !  Rum,  as  I  live ! "  he 
screamed. 

But  for  the  paucity  of  opportunities  his  lord- 
ship had  long  since  drunk  himself  to  death. 
His  spirit  was  willing,  but  alcohol  proved  too 
rare  a  thing.  He  remembered  rum  in  the 
past ;  he  was  getting  old ;  and  he  felt  that  the 
treasure  displayed  before  him  now  was  worth 
half  his  fortune. 

"Rum  it  is,"  said  "Star  o'  Boston,"  "the 
last  bottle  left  from  a  wreck.  The  air-breathers 
drank  all  the  rest  before  they  were  drowned. 
I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  the  bottle." 
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"  Ay,  mergirl  of  the  crimson  fins, — and  more 
than  the  bottle  ;  this  must  be  mine  !  " 

"  Not  so,  '  Lord  Aberdeen,'  it  goes  to  cheer 
my  dear  father,  '  San  Francisco,'  in  his  desola- 
tion. He  much  wants  this  warm,  deHcious  stuff 
to  strengthen  his  sore  heart.  Remember,  to- 
morrow he  and  I  are  homeless." 

"Circumstances  alter  cases,"  said  "Lord 
Aberdeen."  "  Rum  is  a  luxury,  and  you  are 
not  justified  in  giving  your  parent  luxuries  in 
his  present  financial  position." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  will  drink  this  bottle," 
said  "  Star  o'  Boston."  "  Every  luscious  drop 
will  go  to  cheer  his  failing  spirit." 

"  Sit  down,"  replied  the  other.  "  This  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  be  settled  in  a  moment. 
Recline  on  yonder  velvet  sea-moss  and  listen. 
I  am  willing  to  offer  reasonable  terms  for  that 
bottle." 

"  'Tis  the  seller's  place  to  dictate  the  terms," 
said  "  Theodore  H.  Jackson." 

"Well,  perhaps  so.  At  least  let  us  be 
reasonable.  Not  that  I  am  myself  particularly 
anxious  to  buy  the  stuff,"  answered  the  old 
merman,  growing  cautious.  Nevertheless  his 
mouth  watered  as  he  looked  at  the  squat,  four- 
sided  bottle  ;  he  passed  his  hands  nervously 
over  his  round  bald  head  and  licked  his  lips  in 
spite  of  himself. 
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"  Then  we  need  talk  no  more,  for  my  terms 
are  hiofh.  But  I  will  not  abate  them.  You 
must  first  undertake  to  let  my  father  dwell  in 
his  cave  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  you 
must  next  give  to  me  rent  free  another  cave 
suitable  to  a  young  couple  beginning  life — a 
four-caverned  cave  handsomely  furnished.  And 
I  don't  want  it  more  than  twenty  fathoms  deep 
either." 

'•  Quite  right ;  it's  very  important  in  the  case 
of  mer-babies  that  they  have  ample  light,  with 
occasional  visits  to  the  sea  surface  for  air," 
declared  "Theodore  H.  Jackson." 

"All  this  for  one  botde  of  rum?"  asked 
"  Lord  Aberdeen  "  indignantly. 

"A  thinor  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch.  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  shall  want  six  strings 
of  good  orient  pearls  and  fifty  pounds  in 
English  money  as  well,"  replied  ''  Star  o' 
Boston,"  with  admirable  coolness. 

"  Death  and  the  Kraaken  !  " 

"  And — and — I  shall  also  want " 

"  Done  on  the  last  bargain ! "  screamed 
"  Lord  Aberdeen."  He  knew  that  the  longer 
he  waited  the  worse  the  position  would  become 
from  his  point  of  view. 

"  Very  well ;  '  Theodore  H.  Jackson  '  is  our 
witness.      You  are  going  to  give   me  a    nice 
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new  home  and  let  my  dear  father  stop  on  in  his 
old  one.  Then  six  strings  of  good  pearls  and 
fifty  pounds  in  English  money.  I,  in  my  turn, 
shall  yield  up  to  you  this  beautiful  bottle  of  rum. 
I  may  say  that  my  dear  ruby-eyed  merboy  here 
and  myself  design  to  marry  at  no  distant 
date.  A  little  memento  on  that  occasion  will 
increase  our  regard  for  you  considerably." 

"I'll  see  about  that  when  the  time  comes. 
Now  we  will  adjourn  to  my  solicitor's  office. 
I  shall  demand  that  this  bottle  of  rum  be 
placed  in  a  safe  position  before  I  go  further. 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  see  the  care- 
less way  you  hold  it." 

Thus  did  prosperity  and  unlooked  -  for 
happiness  crown  the  last  days  of  "  San  Fran- 
cisco," and  brighten  the  wedded  life  of  "  Star 
o'  Boston "  and  her  mer-husband.  But,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  "Lord  Aberdeen" 
came  badly  out  of  the  transaction  after  all. 
He  made  good  his  promises,  acquired  the 
bottle  of  rum,  and  reached  that  supreme 
moment  when  he  opened  it  to  have  his  first 
nautilus-shell  full.  Then  a  strange  thing  tran- 
spired, for  though  the  bottle  was  labelled 
"  Rum  "  in  large  letters,  its  contents  resembled 
neither  rum  nor  any  other  liquor.     There  was 
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only  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  inside  it  with 
words  written  thereon. 

"  Lord  Aberdeen "  gazed  blankly  at  the 
scrawl,  then  gave  full  play  to  his  vile  and 
varied  vocabulary. 

"  '  Flying  Fish '  struck  on  unknown  rock  or 
wreck.  Going  down  fast.  God  have  mercy 
7<pon  21s  !  John  Lady  well,  Master.  ( Wife.,  child, 
and  six  hands  aboard.)  " 

Three  mer-judges  tried  the  action  brought 
against  "Star  o'  Boston,"  and  the  defendant 
won  her  case  and  costs.  It  was  argued,  you 
see,  that  a  corked  bottle  labelled  "Rum"  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  contain  that  liquid. 
The  bargrain  had  been  carried  out  in  crood 
faith.  "  In  fact,"  said  the  President  of  the 
Tribunal,  '''Caveat  emptor'  sums  up  the 
position.  *  Lord  Aberdeen '  has  been  un- 
fortunate and  is  the  victim  of  chance  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  or  justly  argued  that  any 
criminal  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  from  him 
money  or  property  under  false  pretences.  As 
to  the  real  contents  of  the  rum  bottle,  it 
would  appear  that  one  John  Lady  well,  finding 
his  ship  going  down  under  him,  and  knowing 
that  death  lay  hidden  in  the  deep  water  and  the 
grey  sharks  which  live  beneath  it,   conceived 
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the  idea  of  recording  the  sudden  end  which  he 
saw  was  now  to  fall  upon  himself,  his  wife, 
child,  and  the  six  seamen  of  the  '  Flying  Fish.' 
Had  the  bottle  not  gone  down  with  him, 
clenched  to  his  breast  in  his  last  agony,  it 
might  have  floated  away  and  reached  some 
shore  whereon  the  Upper  People  congregate. 
But  it  sank  instead.  Hence  a  natural  and 
unfortunate  confusion." 

So  that  is  the  end  of  this  mer-story,  and 
I  shall  only  add  that  "Star  o'  Boston"  and 
"Theodore  H.  Jackson"  lived  mighty  happily 
ever  afterwards,  though  "Lord  Aberdeen"  sent 
no  wedding  present.  Anon  a  mer-baby  was 
born  to  them,  and  they  called  her  "  Flying 
Fish"  in  memory  of  a  great  experience.  Their 
narrative  is  perhaps  interesting  from  some 
points  of  view,  for  it  shows  that  deep-sea 
researches  are  as  yet  quite  incomplete,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  Caribbean  is  concerned  ;  and  it 
also  indicates  that,  assert  what  people  may  to 
the  contrary,  fiction  is  still  frequently  stranger 
than  fact. 


THE    SACRIFICE 


A  WISE  man  has  said  that  of  the  inward 
senses  Phantasie  alone  is  free  upon 
occasion  to  escape  from  her  sisters  Common 
Sense  and  Memory.  In  time  of  sleep  it  is 
that  Phantasie  can  so  break  the  meshes  that 
hold  her  when  the  reason  is  waking  ;  in  time  of 
a  man's  sleep  she  wings  whither  she  will,  "pro- 
ducing many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things, 
especially  if  she  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  her  by  Common  Sense  or 
Memory." 

And  in  my  experience  the  scenes  of  her 
most  active  effort  lie  not  in  the  depths  of 
sleep,  but  about  the  portal  of  it.  Then,  and 
chiefly  at  the  dawn,  shall  Phantasie  be  found  to 
wing  her  wildest  flight. 

In  such  a  morning  hour,  on  the  turn  of 
reason's  tide,  my  airy  theatre  of  dreams  was 
lighted  by  a  blaze  of  high  noon  sun,  and  I, 
standing  upon  a  green   hill,   looked    down    at 
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vast  plains  where  they  stretched  beneath,  and 
an  infinite  multitude  that  thronged  them.  A 
people  in  number  like  the  sands  of  the  shore 
swept  through  the  great  plain,  and  the  sound 
of  them  was  the  sound  of  a  stormy  sea. 

The  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  had  sent  hither 
these  legions,  and  all  Christendom  streamed 
beneath  me.  To  vanward  great  armies 
gleamed,  and  the  sun  made  a  shining  fire  of 
their  steel ;  the  companies  of  the  workers  also 
thundered    forward    together  —  the    industrial 
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millions  that  are  the  circulatincr  heart's  blood 
in  the  veins  of  Nations.  Workers  in  iron  and 
brass  ;  wielders  of  the  hammer,  the  axe,  the 
spade  ;  diggers  and  delvers  ;  the  men  of  the 
soil  and  the  men  of  the  sea — all  were  here 
assembled  ;  and  the  earth  shook  beneath  the 
tramp  of  them  ;  the  round  earth  groaned  under 
the  accumulated  weight  of  the  Nations. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  unexampled  multi- 
tude shone  pomp  and  pageantry,  for  there — to 
the  peal  of  trumpet  and  the  bellowing  of  great 
ordnance — marched  mighty  ones  :  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth  ;  monarchs  and  those  that 
led  them  ;  the  symbols  of  power  and  the 
banners  of  power  ;  the  keys  of  all  mun- 
dane principalities  and  creeds  held  in  the 
hands   of  such   as    Chance    throws   crest -higrh 
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on  the  tides  of  human  authority  and  earthly- 
fame. 

Forward  swept  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  all 
the  hosts  of  them,  whilst  I  approached  a  little 
nearer  and  became  conscious  that  before  the 
great  wave  of  this  advancing  army,  walking 
alone  in  solemn,  solitary  state,  there  moved  three 
maidens.  They  led  the  myriads,  as  it  seemed, 
and  their  white  raiment  shone  like  the  snow 
where  they  went  before,  and  heeded  not  the 
roaring  host  behind  them. 

August  and  queenly  they  passed  together, 
and  their  wonderful  eyes  were  lifted  to  heaven 
and  full  of  the  dawn  ;  but  though  their  hands 
were  not  free,  and  I  perceived  that  heavy 
chains  hung  upon  them,  yet  moved  they  with 
the  bearino-  of  ministeringr  anrels  ;  and  their 
feet  were  light ;  and  their  soft  voices  were  full 
of  joy ;  while  they  swept  forward  as  though  to 
happiness  rather  than  sorrow.  Infinitely  fair 
were  the  three  maidens — pearls  before  the 
dusty  rabble  and  rout  of  humanity  that  followed 
them.  Only  the  very  old  and  the  very  young 
wept  for  them. 

The  first  was  clad  in  white,  and  her  face  was 
pale,  yet  lighted  by  an  inner  radiance  of  the 
Seventh  Heaven.  She  moved  with  silent  step 
and  answered  not  when  her  sisters  sang.      In 
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her  hands,  clasped  close  upon  her  breast,  was 
a  cross  fashioned  of  one  diamond  that  shone 
like  the  morning  star.  And  so  she  went  in 
silence,  with  her  grey  eyes  uplifted  and  Peace 
upon  her  forehead. 

The  second  was  clad  in  white,  and  her  face 
shone  like  the  morning,  and  the  blue  harmonies 
of  her  unconquerable  eyes  swept  sky  and  earth. 
Life  and  eternity  were  wrought  into  the  hem 
of  her  garment ;  immortal  was  she  and  she 
moved  as  an  Immortal,  singing  such  music  as 
the  lark  sings  in  upper  darkness  above  the 
first  horizontal  glimmer  of  low  silver  dawns  in 
spring.  Her  hands  were  also  clasped  upon 
her  bosom,  and  they  held  fast  between  them  a 
little  anchor  of  grold. 

The  third  maiden  was  clad  in  white,  and  her 
head  was  bent,  for  her  soft  hazel  eyes  swept 
earth  rather  than  sky,  and  warm  blood 
throbbed  in  her  cheek  while  she  spoke  with  a 
mother's  music  of  voice  to  little  children  that 
ran  beside  her  and  wept  and  lifted  their  small 
hands  to  hers.  A  ruby  heart  was  all  the 
adornment  that  she  wore,  and  it  gleamed 
between  her  breasts  and  rose  and  fell  there. 

Concerned  to  know  the  meaning  of  this 
matter,  I  descended  from  my  standpoint, 
approached  the  drifting  throng,  and  asked    a 
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loud-voiced  son  of  the  people  to  enlighten  my 
ignorance. 

"What,"  said  I,  "is  this  brave  array  of  the 
Generations  of  the  Earth  ?  Whence  go  they, 
and  who  are  these  Daughters  of  Ligrht  that 
lead  them  ?  " 

The  man  stared  with  great  amazement,  and 
in  his  turn  asked  a  question. 

"From  what  trance  have  you  awakened.'*" 
he  inquired.  "  From  what  lengthy  sleep  have 
we  aroused  you  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  armies,  and  the  rite  they 
march  to  celebrate  ?  Know  that  you  behold  the 
spectacle  of  Civilisation  about  to  sacrifice  to 
the  new-born  Century.  The  Age  of  Utility  now 
dawns,  and  mankind  have  agreed  that  this  world- 
shaking  event  shall  be  celebrated  worthily." 

With  growing  terror  I  asked  the  nature  of 
this  ceremonial. 

"  An  Age  of  Utility  would  surely  give  to  its 
mechanic  trods  that  of  which  itself  stood  least 
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in  need,"  I  said,  not  without  irony. 

"  Even  so,"  the  artisan  replied,  ignorant  that 
I  spoke  in  satire.  "  See  yonder  maidens  :  we 
go  to  immolate  them,  to  burn  them  and 
destroy  them.  Their  work  on  earth  is  done  ; 
we  need  them  no  more  ;  there  is  no  place  for 
them  in  the  years  now  about  to  unfold." 
o 
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"Yet  they  are  very  fair,"  I  said;  "your 
fathers  weep  to  see  them  in  chains ;  your 
mothers  pity  them  ;  your  little  children  hold 
their  hands  and  love  them." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  adult  working  world  has 
done  with  them,  and  knows  them  no  more," 
he  answered.  "  Their  thrones  are  empty ; 
their  time  is  past ;  their  subjects  are  the 
ancient,  the  senile,  the  anile,  and  the  little 
ones ;  but  man  in  the  might  of  his  noon-day 
acknowledges  them  no  more,  for  he  pays  suit 
and  service  to  new  sovereigns." 

"The  maidens'  names?"  I  asked,  yet  knew 
full  well. 

"  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,"  he  answered. 
"  With  the  first  will  vanish  rainbows,  and  the 
songs  of  birds  and  the  colours  of  flowers,  and 
all  manner  of  vain  things  not  needful  to  the 
welfare  of  man  to-day  ;  with  the  second  we 
shall  leave  idle  dreaming  and  building  of  cloud 
castles,  cease  from  vain  climbing  on  mountain 
peaks  to  see  the  sunrise,  hide  our  eyes  from 
the  unneeded  light,  and  burrow  deep  in  the 
mud  of  which  we  are  made  ;  with  the  third  we 
shall  forget  the  weakling  and  the  laggard,  the 
sick  and  the  sorrowful,  the  halt  and  the  blind. 
Henceforth  only  the  Fittest  survive,  and  the 
race  will  go  to   him    whose    breath    is    steam, 
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whose  muscles  are  steel,  whose  eye  flashes 
with  electric  secrets,  whose  heart  is  safely 
frozen  under  the  icy  armour  of  Utility  !  " 

They  passed  forward  where  three  great 
pyres  arose  upon  the  plain  ;  and  the  sky  was 
overcast,  while  men  said  that  it  thundered. 
But  I,  in  my  dream,  knew  those  awful  and 
remote  reverberations  now  echoing  and  re- 
echoing behind  a  dawn  that  had  turned  to 
darkness  were  the  laughter  of  eternal  Nox  and 
primal  Chaos,  who  watched  mankind  from 
afar,  and  waited  for  the  sacrifice,  that  they 
might  loose  their  lightnings  and  mighty  winds, 
and  take  Earth  back  again  to  themselves,  that 
ill  deed  done. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  PERFECT 
GENTLEMAN 

THERE  is  to  be  a  break-up  in  the  family, 
and  I  gather  that  my  future  address  will 
be  Peckham  Rye.  Never  heard  of  the  place, 
and  never  wanted  to,  but  begin  to  take  interest 
in  it  now.  I  travel  in  a  hamper  alone.  It 
seems  I  was  advertised  in  the  Exchange  and 
Mart,  and  my  people  have  sold  me  for  thirty 
shillings.  Thirty  shillings  for  a  pure-bred 
Persian  tom  kitten  !  Their  business  instincts 
must  be  paltry.  I  am  worth  five  pounds  if  a 
penny.  Not  sorry  to  go.  Only  regret  leaving 
my  mother.  I  am  two  months  old  now,  and 
she  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  since  I  was 
born.  However,  I  can  lap  all  right,  so  she's  no 
more  use.  My  people  tie  a  ribbon  round  my 
neck,  pretend  to  regret  my  departure,  then  take 
me  to  the  station.     Thus  I  enter  the  world. 


* 
196 
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Two  maiden  ladies  have  secured  me. 
Might  have  been  worse,  for  they  are  a  soft- 
hearted couple.  They  tell  one  another  that 
they  have  a  bargain  and  think  themselves 
clever  to  have  acquired  me  for  ^i  los.  They 
laugh  when  I  am  introduced  to  their  wire- 
haired  fox-terrier  and  put  up  my  back  and  get 
ready  for  him.  But  it  seems  he  has  lived  with 
cats  all  his  life.  He  wags  his  tail  and  makes 
friends.  He  appears  to  be  a  lumbering,  well- 
meaning  fool.  His  nose  will  be  out  of  joint  in 
four-and-twenty  hours.  The  old  women  like 
me,  and  stuff  me,  and  decide  I  shall  be  called 
"Shah."  So  far  so  good.  They  talk  a  great 
deal  about  me,  and  watch  me  walk  around,  and 
quarrel  as  to  where  I  shall  sleep.  It  is  to  be  a 
toss-up  between  a  tool-shed  and  the  kitchen. 
They  decide  for  kitchen.  But,  when  they 
have  gone  to  bed,  the  cook  decides  for  tool- 
shed.  Never  trust  a  servant.  They  are  time- 
serving wretches.  They  pretend  to  like  a  cat 
about  the  place.  But  not  one  mistress  in  a 
hundred  knows  what  we  have  to  put  up  with 
behind  her  back. 


Distinct  score  off  the  cook  last  niofht.     She 
left    me    in    the    tool-shed,   and    during    some 
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excursions  I  fetched  down  a  board  with  a 
variety  of  gardening  trifles  upon  it.  Of 
pots  there  were  broken  two  score.  Gardener 
annoyed.  This  man  will  be  my  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  I  fancy.  He  dares  cook  to  put  me  there 
again.  I  am  left  in  the  garden  while  they 
argue.  Dog  has  a  kennel,  but  I  don't  like  it. 
He  invites  me  to  join  him  at  breakfast.  Cold 
water  and  stuff  he  calls  biscuit.  I  explain  I 
shall  take  my  meals  with  the  family.  He 
hopes  I  am  not  home-sick,  and  tells  me  that  he 
will  do  all  he  can  to  make  things  pleasant. 
Snub  him.  Explain  my  origin,  and  let  him 
plainly  understand  that  there  is  a  social  gulf 
fixed  between  us.  He  is  humble  and  apologetic. 
A  good  breakfast  indoors.  The  cook  assures 
my  mistress  that  I  slept  in  the  kitchen  and 
didn't  behave  well.  I  knew  she  would. 
Always  be  on  your  guard  against  a  liar. 


When  a  man  interferes  with  my  amusement 
he  suffers  for  it  sooner  or  later.  The  gardener 
has  told  me  to  keep  off  a  bed  of  mignonette 
seed.  Fool — he  ought  to  have  commanded 
me  to  keep  on  it !  A  deliberate  invitation  to 
do  anything  in  particular  always  annoys  me  ;  a 
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command  angers  me.  I  spend  much  time  upon 
the  mignonette.  The  dog  is  rather  impressed. 
I  invite  him  to  join  me,  but  he  refuses,  and 
explains  that  the  gardener  dare  not  touch  me, 
but  would  not  hesitate  in  his  case.  Unpleasant- 
ness to-day.  Was  having  a  game  with  some 
stuffed  birds  in  the  drawing-room  when  my  old 
ladies  rang  for  the  parlourmaid  to  remove  me. 
I  scratched  her  hand,  and  my  old  ladies  laughed 
and  applauded  my  spirit.  But  when  she  got 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  that  parlour- 
maid rubbed  it  in  pretty  stiffly.  I  shan't  forget 
it.  When  I'm  a  grown  cat,  there  will  probably 
be  a  day  of  reckoning. 


A  niece  has  come  to  stay  with  the  old  ladies. 
She  is  very  wealthy  and  engaged.  We  get 
on  well.  But  the  man,  who  calls  twice  a  week, 
is  a  failure.  The  first  time  he  came  he  slighted 
me,  saying  that  Persians  had  no  spirit  or  "go," 
and  were  always  sleeping  or  eating.  Later 
on  I  went  round  to  his  silk  hat,  which  was  on 
the  floor,  and  when  he  came  back  from  a  stroll 
round  the  garden  he  knew  all  about  it.  My 
strength  is  such  that  I  can  now  jump  through 
the  drawing-room  window ;    and  when   I   had 
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made  it  clear  that  I  was  responsible  for  the  hat,  I 
jumped.  Tree-climbing  very  good  for  the  claws ; 
eives  strengrth  and  tone.  Relations  strained 
all  round  now,  because  I  caught  a  bee  off  a 
white  lily  yesterday,  and  broke  down  the  lily. 
Moth-hunting  of  an  evening  is  tidy  sport. 


The  niece  is  called  Ethel.  She  is  to  be 
married  from  here.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  man  only  wants  her  money,  for  he  is  a  low- 
looking  brute,  though  the  servants  say  he  is 
the  younger  son  of  somebody  distinguished. 
The  girl  talks  to  me  about  him.  The  dog 
does  not  like  this  man  either.  A  trustful 
animal,  a  dog.  Gives  everybody  credit  for 
best  motives  as  a  rule.  But  still,  this  dog  bars 
this  man  ;  he  cannot  tell  me  why,  but  says  it 
must  be  instinct.  Have  made  a  friend — an 
elderly  tabby  tom  from  four  doors  lower  down 
the  terrace.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  and  gathers  his  roses  where 
he  can.  Well  up  in  dustbins.  Is  called  "  Jim." 
His  moral  views  are  elastic.  I  believe  nothing 
at  present,  but  Jim's  code  will  suit  me  well 
enough.  Convenience  is  its  principal  beauty. 
Jim   makes  a  good  deal   of  me.      He   says    I 
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have  gifts,  and  he  assures  me  that  it  refreshes 
him  and  causes  him  to  think  deeply  when  I 
talk.  I  have  made  him  free  of  our  dustbin 
and  introduced  him  to  the  doo".  Henceforth 
he  is  safe  here.  He  hates  the  gardener,  too. 
He  had  a  brother  the  orardener  cauorht  in  the 
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fowl-house.  Jim  knows  where  his  brother  was 
buried — in  a  tomato  bed.  Murderous  man, 
the  gardener. 


Of  course  I'm  not  under  Jim's  thumb. 
Yesterday  we  were  walking  together  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  on  the  croquet  ground,  and 
my  old  ladies  saw  us,  and  rushed  out  as  if  I 
was  taking  a  stroll  with  the  devil.  Jim  had  to 
hurry,  and  they  picked  me  up,  and  told  me  he 
was  a  bad  companion  and  would  teach  me  all 
sorts  of  wicked  things.  What  fools  women 
are !  I  fancy  I  know  a  bit  more  than  they 
think  already.  And  as  to  Jim — why  I  teach 
hi7n.  He  says  that  I'm  always  well  worth 
listening  to,  and  constantly  asks  my  advice. 
Am  growing  quickly  now,  and  begin  to  see  a 
little  society.  Ethel's  wedding  comes  off  this 
day  fortnight.  I  shall  give  my  first  party  on 
that  evening.  A  quiet  wedding  it  is  to  be  ;  but 
probably    a    noisy   party.      Jim   is  asking  the 
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cats.  He  says  I  cannot  be  too  careful  about 
invitations.  No  doubt  he  is  right.  Good 
fellow,  Jim,  and  worships  me.  Learning  to 
sing  a  little.  The  ladies  like  it — not  my  old 
ladies,  but  the  young  ones  of  my  own  species. 
We  are  badly  off  for  ladies  in  this  terrace ;  still, 
I  have  my  eye  on  a  pretty  little  thing — black, 
with  w^hite  paws.  She  is  coming  to  the  party. 
No  catch  socially,  but  love  levels  all — so  Jim 
says.  (Ethel's  wedding  breakfast  will  include 
salmon.  I  heard  the  cook  say  so.)  Row  with 
the  oldest  of  my  old  ladies.  She  can't  under- 
stand that  a  cat  gets  beyond  the  cork-on-a-string 
stage.  I'm  growing  up  fast.  Not  that  I  don't 
have  a  game  on  the  quiet  sometimes,  but  never 
before  people.  They  turn  me  out  at  night 
now.  Much  pleasanter.  Supped  with  Jim 
down  the  road  at  his  own  place.  A  fair 
bit  of  haddock,  but  no  style.  There  are 
children   in   the  house. 


Wedding  went  off  very  well.  A  number  of 
strange  people  about.  Naturally  I  watched 
with  some  interest  to  see  what  went  into  the 
dustbin.  Rather  disappointing.  Servants  are 
the  deuce  in  a  case  like  this.     Can't  keep  their 
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hands  off  anything.  Managed  to  get  a  tail  of 
salmon  myself,  while  they  were  hiding  a  few 
bottles  of  champagne.  Secreted  the  salmon  in 
the  garden.  It  will  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise 
to-night.  Ethel  cried  when  she  started.  My 
old  ladies  cried  too.  The  man  seemed  pleased 
at  what  he'd  managed.  I'm  afraid  he's  a  black- 
guard. My  party  begins  about  half-past  eleven. 
There  are  about  ten  of  us.  The  black  girl 
with  white  paws  is  called  "  Tottie " — pretty 
name.  Very  shy  and  retiring.  Pleasant  voice. 
Jim  and  a  grey  cat,  called  "  The  Colonel,"  have 
a  rather  unseemly  row  over  an  old  tortoiseshell 
dowaofer.      I  wouldn't  have  looked  at  her.     No 
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accounting  for  tastes.  Music  sets  the  dogs 
barking  for  miles.  Our  own  dog  chained  up. 
Not  that  he  would  have  interfered.  Cook,  or 
some  other  damned  menial,  flings  a  pot  of  pom- 
atum into  the  very  middle  of  the  conversazione. 
Nobody  hurt,  thank  God,  but  a  good  deal  is 
said  about  it.  Of  course  I  make  it  clear  that 
the  fault  is  not  mine.  Fine  moonlight.  Hide- 
and-seek  in  the  geraniums.  Wish  the  gardener 
could  see  us.  I  seem  very  popular.  Get  a 
chat  with  Tottie,  and  take  her  off  to  where  I 
hid  the  salmon.  Gone  !  I  had  only  mentioned 
it  to  Jim.  So  much  for  friendship.  In 
another  month  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  stand  up 
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to  him.  Then  he'll  possibly  wish  he'd  never 
been  born.  Party  over  at  dawn.  See  Tottie 
home.  She  says  that  to  meet  a  real  gentle- 
man is  refreshing  nowadays.  True  enough. 
They're  growing  scarce. 


Very  cheap  next  morning,  and  my  old  ladies 
see  I  am.  Unpleasant  remarks  and  an  incli- 
nation to  withhold  my  saucer  of  milk.  Some 
talk  of  giving  me  away.  Giving  me  away ! 
How  insultinor  human  beings  are.  And  then 
they  turn  round  and  say  we  have  no  gratitude ! 
Caught  a  young  thrush  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  sittino-  with  its  back  turned  waiting  for  its 
mother.  Mother  came  back  with  a  worm,  and 
when  she  saw  what  I'd  been  and  done,  she 
spoke  her  mind.  Gardener  noticed  me  too 
and  seemed  rather  gratified  than  not.  I  shall 
go  on  catching  young  thrushes — not  to  please 
the  gardener,  but  because  I  like  them. 


We  are  enofa^ed.  I  sano-  to  her  for  an  hour 
in  the  moonlight.  Henceforth  we  live  for 
each  other.     Everybody  is  saying  she  angled 
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for  me  and  caught  me.  I  am  a  catch  and  I 
know  it ;  but,  in  a  place  like  this,  where  there's 
not  another  Persian  within  a  radius  of  five 
hundred  yards,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can. 
And  Tottie  worships  the  wall  I  walk  on.  A 
very  good,  trustful,  domesticated,  little  thing, 
and  knows  her  luck.  Am  growing  devilish 
handsome.  My  old  ladies  talk  about  sending 
me  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  next  autumn. 
Had  it  out  with  Jim  last  night.  He  said  I  was 
ungfrateful  and  never  looked  at  him  now  that  I 
was  orettincr  in  with  a  better  set.  I  knocked 
him  out  of  a  rain-shoot  into  a  water-barrel  ; 
and  when  he  came  ashore  we  fought  four 
rounds.  He  had  some  fur  out  of  me  certainly, 
but  I  took  half  his  right  ear  off  and  hall- 
marked his  nose  for  life.  Now  we  pass  on  the 
same  flower-bed  and  don't  know  each  other. 
A  low-bred  animal  Jim,  and  blood  will  tell. 
After  our  difference  my  old  ladies  changed 
their  mind  about  sending  me  for  exhibition. 


I  am  a  father.  Tottie  has  a  fine  family. 
Rather  a  bore.  But  of  course  there  are  no 
obligations.  Two  days  later  she  meets  me 
with  a  face  as  long  as  a  chicken's  thigh-bone. 
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The  family  has  been  drowned  to  a  kitten 
before  her  eyes.  Well,  well,  we  must  all  die. 
Surprised  to  find  how  I  bear  this  blow. 
Tottie  hard  to  comfort.  Of  course,  the  mur- 
derers did  not  know  that  I  was  the  father. 
Those  kittens  cannot  have  been  worth  less 
than  five  shillings  each.  I  feel  angry  when  I 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  Tottie  rather  a  nuisance  about  it. 
What's  the  use  of  crying  over  dead  kittens  ? 
I  tell  her  not  to  try  my  patience  too  far. 
Females  are  so  exacting.  She  is  hurt.  What 
does  she  expect  ?  She  surely  doesn't  suppose 
that  I  am  going  to  cry  about  it  ?  She  goes  and 
gets  one  of  her  dead  babes  and  lays  it  at  my 
feet.  Very  harrowing,  of  course ;  but  if  the 
others  were  like  this  one,  I  am  glad  somebody 
drowned  them.  These  mixed  marriages  are 
a  mistake. 


Ethel  has  come  back  to  my  old  ladies.  The 
dog  and  I  were  right  about  that  man.  Only 
been  married  six  months,  and  he  is  tired  of 
her,  and  has  been  brutal ;  and  she  must  go 
through  some  legal  business  to  be  rid  of  him. 
What  devils  these  men  are  to  the  weaker 
vessels !     Tottie  has  gone  off  in  appearance  a 
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good  deal  lately.  Her  spirit  is  broken.  To 
see  her  crawl  along  a  fence,  you  would  think 
she  was  five  years  old.  Her  temper  is  soured 
too.  There  has  come  a  blue  French  cat  to  the 
house  next  door  but  three.  I  introduced 
myself.  She  is  young  and  attractive,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  a  lady  of  elegant  extraction. 
Inclined  to  be  extremely  exclusive.  Tell  her 
she  is  right.  Her  name  is  "  Sally  B."  Pretty 
name.  Has  some  English,  but  not  much.  Is 
teaching  me  French.  Chic — very  chic  indeed. 
Had  half  a  brickbat  within  two  inches  of  me 
yesterday,  next  door  but  three.  Her  people 
are  as  exclusive  as  she  is.  Faint  Persian 
never  won  fair  French  puss  yet.  Tottie  grow- 
ing quite  impossible.  Sorry,  but  had  to  speak. 
She  fainted.  You  can  only  live  your  life  once  ; 
therefore  never  let  sentiment  come  between 
you  and  your  ambitions.  Sally  B.  says  ours 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Very 
possibly.  We  are  engaged,  anyhow.  Haven't 
mentioned  Tottie. 


They  are  saying  in  the  house  that  Ethel  is 
going  to  die.  If  she  does,  they  certainly  ought 
to  kill   the  fiend   who    is    responsible    for   her 
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misery.  I'm  sure  I  can  feel  for  the  poor  girl. 
Sally  B.  has  thrown  me  over  for  a  lop-sided, 
yellow  cat,  with  one  eye  and  no  tail — a  paltry 
Manx  thing  that  would  disgrace  Seven  Dials. 
Oh  yes,  the  beast  can  fight,  I  know  ;  but  I  was 
dead  out  of  training  at  the  time.  Not  that  I 
care.  I  might  have  known  what  to  expect 
from  a  French  cat.  There  are  as  good  fish  in 
the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 


Shall  give  up  keeping  a  diary.  The  thing 
only  makes  people  laugh  at  you  after  you  are 
gone.  Besides,  you  often  think  of  things  you 
can't  even  say  to  yourself,  let  alone  write  in  a 
book. 


Resume  my  diary  after  several  years.  I've 
felt  very  seedy  lately  and  been  getting  worse 
every  day  for  a  year.  Shabby  and  old. 
Don't  create  any  sensation  as  of  yore.  Vet 
comes  to  see  me,  and  the  case  evidently 
interests  him  a  good  deal.  He  says  a  pinch  of 
arsenic  is  the  only  thing  for  me,  and  my  old 
ladies  both  begin  to  cry.  I  suppose  it's  ex- 
pensive.    Still,  as  this  is  the  only  cure  the  man 
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can  suggest,  they  are  bound  in  decency  to 
allow  me  to  have  it.  They  agree  to  the  vet's 
proposal,  though  reluctantly.  Disgusting  to 
see  meanness  at  such  a  time.  However,  it's 
all  ri2:ht  :    I'm  to  have  the  arsenic  to-morrow. 


INOCULATION  DAY 


I  HAD  been  reading  far  into  the  dim 
avenues  of  night,  and  when  finally  I  cast 
from  me  the  Lancet,  with  all  its  marvellous 
chronicles  of  the  eternal  battle  between  Science 
and  Death,  I  passed  into  a  dream-survey  of 
therapeutics ;  wherein  the  subject,  touched  by 
a  liberated  imagination,  launched  me  upon 
visions  so  real,  so  tremendous,  that,  waking 
once  more,  I  arose  and  set  them  down  in  the 
dawn-light. 

I  seemed  to  wander  by  that  road  along 
which  our  mighty  sons  of  healing  will  march  in 
time  to  come.  My  phantom  survey  traversed 
the  far  past,  the  present,  the  remote  future  ;  it 
bore  me  through  the  whole  history  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  of  human  diseases  and  their 
discovered  remedies.  From  the  science  as 
indicated  in  Homeric  poetry  under  the  segis  of 
^sculapius,  to  the  system  of  Hippocrates; 
from  the  Alexandrian  school  and  great  empiric 
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doctrines,  to  Roman  methods — to  Pliny,  Galen, 
Aretseus,  and  other  early  lights — I  progressed. 
I  saw  also  the  schemes  of  Arabic  medicine; 
glanced  at  the  science  as  expounded  and 
practised  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  saw  Paracelsus 
in  his  laboratory  ;  Van  Helmont,  the  mystic ; 
and  Bacon,  the  philosopher.  Still  sweeping 
forward  upon  the  lightning  pinions  of  a  dream, 
I  passed  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  and  beheld  new  ideas,  new  theories, 
new  systems  plentiful  as  the  sands  upon  the 
sea-shore. 

A  mechanical  theory  of  disease  was  then 
the  favoured  conceit,  and  I  noted  Cheyne  writ- 
ing his  survey  of  fever  upon  that  basis  ;  I  saw 
Mead  putting  forth  his  treatise  on  The  Power 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  over  Human  Bodies ; 
I  examined  Keill's  application  of  Newtonian 
principles  to  the  explanation  of  humanity's 
physical  machinery.  Then  arose  that  mighty 
Boerhaave  and  his  school ;  Hoffmann  of  Halle, 
with  his  notion  of  a  universal  ether  permeat- 
ing all  regions  of  the  body  ;  Stahl  and  his 
"animism  "  ;  Haller,  Morgagni,  Cullen,  Brown, 
and  Avenbrugger — a  genius  of  Vienna,  who 
invented  the  method  by  which  ailments  of  the 
lungs  were  first  investigated  by  percussion. 

Then, through  that  astounding  age  of  miracles, 
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the  Nineteenth  Century,  I  passed,  although  to 
elaborate  that  spectacle  of  accumulated  achieve- 
ments were  vain  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  that 
at  length  I  reached  the  point  whereat  I  closed 
my  Lancet  before  sleeping  ;  and  yet,  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  the  panoramic  vision  still 
unrolled,  still  swiftly  sped  onwards  and  onwards 
to  strange  matters  as  yet  hidden  within  the 
void  of  Time  to  come. 

Now  indeed  might  the  unfolding  phantasma- 
goria arrest  my  senses,  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  past,  the  Twentieth  also  (marked 
by  a  horror  in  its  midst),  with  many  successive 
ages — whose  tremendous  records  were  written 
and  sealed  —  mere  foundation  stones,  deep 
buried  beneath  the  river  of  the  Past,  for  the 
fair  structure  of  the  Present  uplifted  upon  them. 

I  stood  before  a  vast  and  imposing  erection 
— an  edifice  of  prodigious  dimensions  towering 
skywards,  yet  without  one  touch  of  imagination 
or  trace  of  beauty.  It  was  evidently  well 
adapted  to  some  enormous  utilitarian  needs ; 
but  a  mud-heap  or  modern  prison  had  been  as 
fair  to  see.  Squat  as  a  toad  it  lay,  yet  the 
amazing  size  of  it  even  its  unlovely  fabric  and 
ungainly  mass  could  not  conceal. 

Now  from  this  pile  my  attention  was  attracted 
to   the   crowds    of    young   persons   who  were 
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streaming  thither.  The  youth  of  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  enter  its  enormous  gates  and 
vanish  within  them.  Costume  had  clearly 
come  upon  a  period  of  simplicity  and  earth 
colour.  Dull  beyond  description,  therefore, 
were  these  tremendous  processions  under  the 
noon  sunlight. 

Then  came  one  of  the  race  of  men  and  stood 
beside  me  and  eyed  me  curiously  ;  and  I  in- 
quired of  him  the  nature  of  this  universal 
festival,  and  of  these  crowds  of  young  men 
and  women  who  entered  the  palace  in  orderly 
legions. 

He  seemed  surprised. 

"Truly,  you  have  journeyed  from  a  far  coun- 
try to  ask  such  a  question,"  he  answered  ;  "  and 
indeed  your  speech  and  raiment  mark  you  for 
one  from  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation.  This 
is  Inoculation  Day — the  highest  festival  and  fete 
of  the  human  year  ;  and  these  you  behold — the 
young  men  and  maidens — are  about  to  receive 
this  vital  rite,  each  accordins:  to  his  or  her  re- 
quirements  as  heredity's  archives  indicate.  But 
there  is  a  talk  of  giving  all  up  as  needless  now, 
for  the  evils  to  be  eradicated  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  human  nature." 

"  For  God's  sake  don't  give  it  up,"  I  said. 
"  They  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
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Century.  A  cowardly  crew,  with  an  irrational 
dialectician  at  their  head,  made  Vaccination 
optional  to  catch  votes  for  party  purposes  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  generation  of 
fools  passed  and  were  allowed  to  bring  up  their 
offspring  unvaccinated.  Then  came  the  Day 
of  Reckoning.  That  was  in  the  Year  of  the 
Lord  1950.  Britain  suffered  what  she  de- 
served ;  but  it  was  an  awful  lesson — shade  of 
Jenner! — an  awful  lesson." 

The  stranger  smiled. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  few  human  names  still 
cherished  from  a  remote  antiquity,"  he  observed. 

"  Then  the  great  law  has  triumphed  and  of 
course  you  inoculate  for  every  human  ailment 
now — is  it  not  so  ?  "  I  inquired. 

He  smiled  again. 

' '  Ailments  ?  No.  The  need  for  that  has  long 
since  vanished.  Humanity  has  no  ailments 
now.  The  extremity  of  human  life  has  been 
proved  to  stand  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  three  months,  two  weeks,  one  day,  four 
hours,  six  minutes,  and  thirteen  and  two-fifths 
of  a  second.  Everybody  attains  to  that  age  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Then  we  stop,  or  cease, 
or,  as  you  might  say,  die.  Inoculation,  pursued 
through  the  centuries,  has  banished  every 
physical   ill  but  Death  itself;  and  that  has  no 
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terrors  at  a  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  hour 
of  extinction  once  known,  an  orderly  exit 
naturally  follows.  But  surely  you  must  have 
wakened  from  or  be  walking  in  a  dream  ?  I 
shall  hear  you  speak  of  small-pox  presently — 
indeed  you  have  done  so — and  those  other 
long-vanished  curses  bred  out  of  the  black 
night  of  man's  first  ignorance.  To-day,  how- 
ever, Inoculation  has  climbed  heights  beyond 
your  primitive  imagination,  my  friend  ;  to-day 
— upon  this  glad  anniversary — the  rising 
generation,  after  having  been  from  childhood 
subject  to  the  study  and  scrutiny  of  our  wisest 
ones,  receives  its  finishing  touch,  its  crown,  its 
keystone — each  man,  each  woman  according 
to  their  need.  We  inoculate  for  character  now  ! 
Think  of  all  that  means,  if  your  intellect  has  a 
power  sufficiently  vivid  to  do  so.  To-day  we 
celebrate  the  stupendous  discovery  that  rose 
naturally  out  of  Jenner's  sublime  achievement. 
Evolution,  proceeding  through  the  ages,  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  and  thus, 
having  counteracted  heredity  and  stamped  out 
disease,  man  proceeded  into  the  subtler  psycho- 
logical field  of  human  character  and  tempera- 
ment. To-day  we  create  disposition  and 
mould  mind.  Education  has  done  all  that 
education  can  do  for  the  generation  you  behold 
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passing  in  its  youthful  glory  before  you ;  now 
the  necessary  correctives  of  character  will  be 
administered  by  inoculation." 

"You  can  add  or  subtract,  give  or  take 
away !  "  I  cried  ;  and  he  admitted  that  it  was 
so  and  gazed  curiously  at  my  enthusiasm. 

''You  are  excited,"  he  said.  "I  am 
fortunate  to  have  witnessed  such  a  phenom- 
enon. The  emotion  of  excitement  has  been 
removed  from  human  nature  for  three  or  four 
hundred  years.  Yet  I  warn  you :  it  shortens 
life." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  tell  me  more,  much 
more !  "  I  begged. 

"Well,"  he  continued  kindly,  "the  truth  is 
that  man  begins  to  know  a  little  here  and 
there.  He  would  seem  to  be  on  the  right 
track — but  only  jubt  groping  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  Of  course  you  can  perceive  how  Mental 
Inoculation  works.  Given  a  character,  the 
problem  is  where  to  improve  it.  For  genera- 
tions all  physical  cowards  were  inoculated 
with  Courage  :  therefore  physical  cowardice  is 
practically  unknown  ;  a  rash  soul  we  tinge  with 
Caution ;  one  prone  to  hoard,  receives  the 
diluted  virus  of  Thriftlessness ;  a  fanatical 
character  is  dosed  with  Common  Sense  ;  and 
so  forth.     Indeed,  Common  Sense  is  a  panacea. 
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It  is  certain  that  we  should  again  relapse  into 
the  chaos  of  a  thousand  years  ago  but  for  our 
stock  of  that.  I  who  speak  to  you  was  inocu- 
lated with  Charity.  There  were  fears  that  by 
some  streak  of  atavism  I  might  repeat  the 
errors  of  a  selfish  great-great-great-grand- 
father." 

"  Do  you  inoculate  with  Truth  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Ah !  the  truth  about  Truth  is  at  last 
determined  ;  but  only  quite  recently.  Human 
Nature  has  not  reached  the  power  to  grasp 
Absolute  Truth.  It  exists,  but  no  psycho- 
logical chemist  has  ever  succeeded  in  securing 
it.  A  race  of  empirics  still  seek  for  it  in 
secret ;  but  they  are  as  mad  as  the  alchemists 
of  the  prime.  No,  when  Truth  is  reached, 
aeons  hence,  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  and 
the  chain  be  completed.     From  the  amorphous 

life-cell,  from  the  protoplasm  to  Truth but 

we  need  not  pursue  that.  Let  me  return  to 
Inoculation  Day.  Upon  that  notable  anni- 
versary each  young  human  life  receives  a  sort 
of  compensating  balance  to  character  ;  and  the 
result  is  such  a  high  level  of  understanding, 
patience,  self-control  and  general  regularity 
that  the  human  race  already  begins  to  approach 
the  blissful  perfection  of  a  machine  in  its 
regularity  and  rapid  progress." 
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"  And  we  used  to  say  that,  come  what  come 
may,  human  nature  still  remained  unalterable!" 

"  One  of  the  funny  persistent  fallacies  of  the 
old  folks  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  has 
been  proved  otherwise.  Nothing  happens  now 
but  the  expected  and  anticipated." 

"  It  is  glorious — magnificent — the  supreme 
triumph  of  the  human  mind !  "  I  ejaculated. 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"A  step  in  the  right  direction — scarcely 
more.  Besides,  there  yet  linger  among  us 
people  who  dare  to  declare  that  there  exist 
objections  to  machine-made  character.  These 
poor  weaklings  seem  to  be  the  survival  of  a 
sort  of  madmen  common  in  early  times.  They 
represent  the  aborted  mental  condition  that 
went  in  its  former  dreadful  development  to 
produce  poets  and  prophets  and  other  un- 
balanced creatures,  including  all  'great  men,' 
as  they  were  called." 

"  Geniuses,  in  fact." 

"That  was  the  curious  word.  Great  men 
are  now  not  possible.  A  minority  of  twaddlers 
still  pursue  these  shadows — not  in  the  sane 
spirit  of  the  antiquary,  but  with  the  affectation 
that  the  history  and  the  rhymed  nonsense  of 
those  dark  ages  may  still  be  read  with  profit 
to-day." 
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"  Then  Art  is  dead  !  "  I  gasped. 

"  Happily,"  he  answered. 

"  Romance  ?  " 

"  Defunct  long  ago.  Fiction  in  any  sort  is 
now  practically  impossible,  because  all  life  has 
been  reduced  to  the  glorious  precision  of 
mathematics.  Given  the  starting-point,  the 
rest  admits  of  no  two  interpretations." 

"  But,  pardon  me,  I  live  by  story-telling. 
It  is  all  I  am  able  to  do.  At  this  moment  I 
am  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  my  very 
best " 

"  Your  labour  is  in  vain,"  he  answered 
civilly.  "  Such  things  only  occur  under  glass 
in  museums.  Irregularity  of  conduct  does  not 
now  enter  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible. 
Why,  even  the  fame  of  the  people  who  wrought 
your  stories  and  rhymes  is  dead.  We  cannot 
understand  the  dreadful  and  chaotic  conditions 
in  the  early  morning  of  history  where  they 
worked." 

"Then  smother  your  Inoculation  Day!"  I 
answered  warmly.  "  Let  me  get  back  into 
yesterday,  when  people  had  imagination,  and 
knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it,  and — 
and — there,  I  cannot  argue  with  you ;  and  I 
cannot  change  my  century,  like  my  boots." 

The  man  very  nearly  showed  astonishment. 
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Recollect  that  I  stood  before  a  being  who  had 
never  known  hate,  or  love,  or  any  sort  of 
intellectual  excitement.  Yet  he  came  as  near 
to  a  surprise  then  as  ever  he  did  in  his  oyster- 
like life. 

"You  are  very  interesting,"  he  said.  "I 
wish  you  would  stop  here  and  permit  your 
passions  to  go  on  mastering  you  until  I  call 
some  of  our  scientific  men.  It  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  a  great  speculation  as 
to  what  was  the  appearance  of  a  human  being 
when  he  loses  his  temper.  We  might 
inoculate " 

"  Oh  no,  you  don't !  "  I  roared.  "  D'you 
think  I'm  going  to  have  my  character  tinkered 
with  at  my  age  by  a  lot  of  perfect,  passionless 
puppets  ? " 

But  here  my  emotions  first  choked  me,  then 
woke  me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes,  not  with- 
out thanksgivings,  on  a  pleasant  morning  still 
very  nigh  the  romantic  dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 
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ON  a  fine  day  during  the  Cambrian  Era 
bright  sunshine  flooded  the  best  that  our 
old  Earth  could  do  in  the  way  of  scenery  at 
that  remote  period.  Huge  mud-flats  extended 
for  thousands  of  miles  on  every  hand,  and 
between  them  stretched  shallow  oceans. 
Humble  forms  of  vegetation  flourished  in  the 
mud  and  a  heavy  atmosphere,  dense  as  steam, 
covered  all.  The  air  was  full  of  noble  rain- 
bows, probably  the  most  beautiful  phenomena 
known  to  Cambrian  times. 

Absolute  silence  marked  the  scene.  No 
feather  made  music  in  the  air;  no  fin  rippled 
the  water;  no  beast  or  herd  of  beasts  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  to  break  the  terrific 
monotony  of  that  prehistoric  picture. 

Suddenly  upon  a  steaming  mud-flat  there 
appeared     a     little     lobster-like     creature     of 
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many  joints,  large  eyes,  and  various  feelers 
arranged  like  whiskers  around  his  jaws.  He 
was  twenty  inches  in  length  and  carried  him- 
self with  conscious  dignity,  albeit  mud  knocks 
the  dignity  out  of  almost  anything  but  a  trilo- 
bite.  But  this  trilobite,  for  such  he  was, 
surveyed  that  Cambrian  noon  pensively,  curled 
his  whiskers  with  thought,  and  wrioforjed  his 
shining  joints  in  the  sun.  Presently  a  hen 
trilobite  appeared  and  squatted  beside  him 
placidly. 

"When  I  survey  this  spectacle,"  said  the 
trilobite,  "  when  I  reflect  that  the  world  is 
empty  but  for  us,  I  am  often  tempted  to 
wonder." 

He  rolled  his  goggle  eyes  towards  the  zenith. 

"Wonder?  What  at?"  asked  his  lady. 
"  Surely,  as  the  lord  of  creation,  you  have  a 
right  to  everything  here  ?  You're  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  mud,  after  all ;  you  can 
walk  about  and  talk ;  in  fact,  you're  alive — a 
live  creature — Nature's  masterpiece." 

"It  would  be  easy  and  pleasant  to  think  so," 
mused  the  trilobite,  "  but  sometimes,  in  rare  fits 
of  modesty,  I  almost  fancy  that  I  am  not  the 
best  that  Nature  can  do.  I  even  picture  some- 
thing bigger,  better,  more  beautiful  than  a 
trilobite.      It  may  be  morbid,  but  I  do." 
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"  This  is  nonsense  and  stuff,  my  dear. 
You're  fishing  for  compHments  ?  Bigger  ? 
Good  heavens !  you're  twenty  inches  long ; 
isn't  that  big  enough  for  anybody?  Better? 
Well,  you're  a  good  husband  and  father  ;  what 
better  could  any  trilobite  be  ?  And  as  to 
beauty^  I  shouldn't  have  married  you  if  you  had 
not  been  about  the  handsomest  gentleman 
trilobite  that  ever  sat  and  curled  his  whiskers. 
Nature  never  made  anything  better  than  a 
trilobite.  Why  ?  Because  she  can't.  Can 
you  picture  anything  different  ?  Can  you 
imagine  any  creature  with  more  convenient 
limbs,  more  exquisite  joints,  more  perfect 
claws,  better  eyesight,  better  senses,  better 
manners,  or  more  self-respecting?  You  know 
you  can't." 

"  I  actually  cannot  picture  the  creature, 
but  I  can  picture  the  possibility  of  such  a 
creature." 

"Twaddle!"  said  Mrs.  Trilobite.  "We're 
the  best  and  last,  so  there's  an  end  of  it.  The 
world  was  made  for  us."  She  had  the  final 
word,  very  properly,  and  the  trilobite  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  waddled  off  to  his  family. 
Still  he  doubted. 
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II 

Some  millions  of  millions  of  years  having 
passed  by,  we  find  ourselves,  upon  a  bright 
afternoon  of  Mesozoic  times,  in  the  company 
of  that  genial  and  gigantic  Deinosaur,  Bronto- 
saurus  Excelsus.  The  monster,  despite  pleasant 
climatic  conditions,  was  ill  at  ease.  He  sat 
upon  his  haunches,  swayed  his  enormous  neck 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  listlessly  chewed  off 
the  heads  of  six  lofty  palm-trees. 

There  was  a  crash — a  boiling,  seething 
explosion  as  of  a  torpedo  in  the  river  at  his 
feet — and  forth  came  the  Deinosaur's  bride,  an 
enormous  being,  much  like  himself,  though 
somewhat  smaller. 

"Ah,  my  little  dear,  back  again?"  he  ex- 
claimed, and,  smashing  off  the  palm-trees  like 
cabbage-stumps,  sank  down  beside  her. 

"You  are  unhappy,  my  own  Bronto,"  she 
said,  with  the  pretty  solicitude  of  a  young 
wife. 

"Not  unhappy,  merely  thoughtful,  my  love. 
This  good  world — the  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
trees  and  groves  of  club  mosses — all ;  I  some- 
times think  it  can  hardly  have  been  created  for 
us." 

"  Not  for  us  !  " 
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"  Not  for  us  and  our  friends  alone.  Perhaps 
some  day  something  greater,  wiser,  better  even 
than  Brontosaurus  Excelsus  may  browse  here, 
and  swim  these  rivers,  and  Hft  its  head  to  the 
sun. 

"  This  is  mere  moonshine,  my  dearest. 
Greater  than  you !  Is  it  possible  to  be  greater 
than  a  hundred  feet  long  ?  Is  it  possible  to  be 
heavier  than  fifty  tons  ?  And,  for  the  rest, 
who  should  know  your  goodness  and  wisdom 
better  than  I  ?  No,  no  ;  you  let  your  humility 
run  away  with  you,  my  sweet.  You  are  the 
first  and  best — Nature's  masterpiece,  her  joy, 
her  unutterable  delight." 

"There's  Atlantosaurus,"  said  Bronto 
dubiously. 

His  wife  frowned,  and  her  huge  lizard  eyes 
were  clouded. 

"There  is  Atlantosaurus,"  she  admitted, 
"the  hulking,  bloodthirsty,  ignoble  wretch! 
A  thing-  that  eats  other  live  creatures — a 
debased,  degraded,  distant  relation — a  canni- 
bal !  Nature  blushes  when  she  thinks  of  him 
and  his  kind  ;  but  we,  we  are  upon  a  plane 
apart ;  we  eat  the  green  grass,  the  juicy  cane, 

the  young  fronds  and  ripe  fruit  of  the  palms ; 

I) 
we 

Q 
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A  shadow  hid  the  sun.  High  above  the 
trees  rose  a  dreadful  head  with  eyes  like 
bicycle-wheels  and  teeth  that  glittered  and 
dropped  blood. 

"It's  Atlanto — this  is  no  place  for  us !  " 
Two    simultaneous    splashes    cast    a    huge 
column  of  water  upward  as  Brontosaurus  and 
his  better  half  vanished  beneath  that  Mesozoic 
river. 


Ill 


Again  some  odd  millions  upon  millions  of 
years  have  swept  by  in  the  eternal  procession 
of  Time,  and  we  find  Professor  Jebbway,  f.r.s., 
etc.,  etc.,  sitting  disconsolate  at  his  desk,  with 
a  review  of  his  last  monumental  work  in  his 
hands. 

The  reviewer  was  absolutely  uninformed 
concerning  Professor  Jebbway's  recondite 
subject ;  he  had  therefore  been  wise  enough 
simply  to  gush  and  gloat  through  four  columns 
of  his  journal,  and  declare  that  no  such 
achievement  of  the  human  brain  could  be 
recorded  since  the  stupendous  life-work  of 
Darwin. 
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Mrs.  Jebbway  brought  in  a  cup  of  tea  and 
rated  the  Professor. 

"  I'm  sure  that's  nothing  to  be  so  precious 
glum  about,"  she  said.  "  The  man's  all  butter, 
from  start  to  finish.  If  his  blessed  paper 
mattered,  it  might  do  you  some  good.  I  read 
it  yesterday." 

"It  isn't  that.  From  this  gentleman,  praise 
or  blame  are  equally  unimportant.  I'm  a  little 
overburdened  with  my  own  limitations  to-day. 
I  wish  I'd  come  later,  when  the  world  knew 
more." 

"  It  never  will  know  more.  It  knows  too 
much  already,  thanks  to  men  like  you — that  is 
if  I  read  the  Scriptures  aright." 

"  No — we're  only  at  the  outset.  A  man's 
such  an  unfinished,  incomplete,  futile,  short- 
lived machine.  Just  the  dawning  of  a  few 
senses  done  up  in  a  poor,  puny  envelope." 

"  We're  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  if  you'd 
only  let  all  this  nonsense  out  of  your  head  and 
take  more  exercise,  and  study  the  Bible  now 
and  again  for  a  change  from  Huxley  and  all 
the  rest  of  them " 

"  A  puny  envelope,  holding  nothing  of 
worth.  If  a  million  million  years  were  past, 
and  I  had  come  then " 
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"  If  I  didn't  know  you,"  she  said,  "  I  might 
be  cross.  Surely  your  wife  counts  ?  At  all 
events  man  is  the  greatest  of  created  things — 
the  first  thing  Nature  ever  made  that  knew  it 
was  alive — her  masterpiece.  And  nothing 
greater  than  man  will  ever  tread  this  planet. 
Mark  my  words,  and  read  the  Bible.  Now 
drink  your  tea,  and  don't  talk  nonsense  about 
puny  envelopes.  You're  a  well-nourished, 
good-looking  and  learned  man,  with  a  thousand 
a  year.  And  if  Nature  ever  made  anybody 
better  and  wiser  and  more  sensible — as  a  rule 
— I  should  like  to  see  him." 

Professor  Jebbway  sighed  and  took  his 
tea. 

"  Somethincr  better  is  hid  in  Time,"  he  said  : 
"  nothing  better  than  you,  my  dear  partner, 
that  is  impossible;  but  something  better  far, 
wiser  far  than  your  humble  servant." 


IV 


Another  round  string  of  million  years  and 
we  reach  the  Latest  Thing. 

The  Latest  Thing  reclined  in  its  dwelling- 
house  of  glass,    and    by    sheer    mental    effort 
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communicated  with  other  things  afar  off  and 
exchanged  ideas  with  them — as  we  to-day  by 
wireless  telegraphy.  The  Latest  Thing  was 
pliable  and  pink,  with  a  head  like  an  over- 
ofrown  vegetable-marrow.  His  brain  towered 
up  into  a  cranial  cavity  lifted  three  feet  above 
his  face.  His  eyes  twinkled  like  diamonds. 
He  breathed  through  gills,  and  had  a  mouth 
merely  rudimentary,  for  he  lived  by  smell. 
Upon  his  back  were  wings  of  gauze  ;  and  when 
he  moved,  these  became  invisible,  and  he 
floated  gently  through  the  air. 

The  Latest  Thing's  wife  wafted  herself  in 
from  somewhere,  and  they  communicated  by 
their  brains  and  eyes. 

"  Oh,  if  Nature  would  only  get  on  a  little," 
said  the  Latest  Thing.  "  I  am  impatient  and 
she  is  so  slow.  Not  one  of  our  children  appear 
to  orive  the  least  sicrn  or  evidence  of  advance 
and  improvement." 

"I  should  hope  not,  indeed!"  telegraphed 
back  his  wife.  "The  females  are  exactly  like 
me,  and  the  males  are  exactly  like  you — bless 
the  little  ducks  !  '  Improvement ! '  They  are 
the  most  perfect  young  things  you'll  find,  seek 
where  you  may." 

"  Yet  I  hoped  that  they " 

"  Your  old  craze.       I    tell   you   we  are  the 
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high-water  mark,  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the 
uhimate  best,  the  triumph  of  Creation — Per- 
fection ! " 

But  the  Latest  Thing  shook  his  huge  head. 
'•  I  doubt  it,"  he  flashed  back  to  her. 


THE   BIOGRAPHY   OF    PETER 
PARKINSON 


WITHIN  the  confines  of  that  hidden 
state  rather  humorously  called  "the 
other  world  " — as  if  the  worlds  numbered  no 
more  than  two — we  enjoy  a  measure  of  know- 
ledge which  you  mundane  folks  are  but  now 
attaining  through  processes  both  painful  and 
slow.  Thanks  to  our  perfection  in  a  system, 
towards  which  your  **  wireless  telegraphy  "  has 
already  made  some  distant  approach,  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  tell  an  interesting  tale  and 
cast  some  light  upon  a  recent  literary  mystery. 

Now  when  that  great  and  good  man  Pro- 
fessor Peter  Parkinson  passed  out  of  life,  his 
notable  earthly  labours  very  properly  entitled 
him  to  a  resting-place  amongst  our  great  ones, 
and  I  was  among  those  privileged  men  of  light 
and  leading  invited  to  bear  his  pall. 

I  remember  that  I  walked  next  to  Thomas 
Gridd,  the  little  busybody  who  in  life  for  some 
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obscure  reason  won  Peter  Parkinson's  regard, 
and  who  was  left  by  the  Professor  as  his 
literary  executor.  Even  during  the  solemn 
moment  of  sepulchral  rites,  Gridd  found  time 
to  speak  to  me. 

"  The  only  official  and  recognised  biography 
will  be  mine,"  he  whispered,  "  Remember 
that.  Tell  everybody.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  book  ;  and  it  will  surprise  some  of  us  not 
a  little." 

How  those  words  came  back  to  my  mind 
after  the  event !  Perhaps  the  most  sensational 
biography  of  the  last  century  was  that  by 
Thomas  Gridd  of  Peter  Parkinson.  In  public 
life  Parkinson  had  passed  for  a  remarkable 
man,  an  original  thinker,  a  live  force  in  ethics, 
a  dynamic  power  exercised  for  good,  and  one 
who,  to  speak  generally,  most  surely  left  his 
corner  of  earth  better,  wiser  and  cleaner  than 
he  found  it.  His  privacy  had  of  course  been 
probed  also ;  and  it  was  pretty  generally 
conceded  that  no  better  husband  or  father 
than  the  Professor  could  well  be  found.  His 
amusements  were  pathetically  innocent  and 
high-minded ;  the  Athenaeum  was  his  only 
club  ;  when  he  left  England  upon  a  vacation 
during  later  life,  it  was  in  order  that  his  family 
might  visit  the  Alps,  the  French  Exhibition  of 
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1900  and  other  improving  and  unique  phen- 
omena of  Nature  and  the  times. 

Upon  a  general  appreciation  of  the  dead 
man's  worth  and  virtue  there  burst  the 
biography  of  Thomas  Gridd,  than  which  any- 
thing more  sensational,  outrageous  and  unex- 
pected could  not  well  be  imagined.  After  a 
great  parade  of  the  necessity  for  Truth,  of  his 
own  high  motives  in  this  matter,  and  of  the 
abundant  grief  that  his  task  had  brought  upon 
him,  the  unutterable  Gridd  set  out  upon  his 
ruffianly  way  and  exhibited  before  the  amazed 
and  incredulous  vision  of  England  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  reputation  torn  to  ribbons. 

Indignation  raged  amongst  the  friends  of 
the  late  Professor  ;  violent  controversies  burst 
forth  in  the  public  prints.  The  worst  passages 
were  denied  on  the  one  hand ;  while  Gridd 
undertook  to  prove  them  to  the  hilt  if  any- 
body dared  to  have  the  law  of  him.  In  fact 
that  famous  romance  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde"  appeared  to  have  been  repeated  in 
real  life,  and  arising  out  of  the  Parkinson  of 
public  enterprise  and  honourable  renown — 
the  scientist,  the  philanthropist,  the  great  soci- 
ologist— there  dawned  hideously  within  the 
pages  of  Thomas  Gridd  a  nocturnal,  subter- 
ranean and   blackguard   Parkinson — a  man  of 
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deplorable   habits   and    disreputable    ideas — a 
vicious  ghoul. 

Of  course  this  remarkable  book  sold  pro- 
digiously. Thousands  of  copies  were  purchased 
by  the  libraries  alone,  and  a  work  so  full  of 
pepper  and  salt  for  the  time  being  quite 
eclipsed  the  sale  of  popular  fiction,  of  history, 
travel,  verse,  and  of  more  amiable  and  con- 
ventional biography. 

For  myself  I  just  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  scoundrel  Gridd  get  a  large  fortune  by  his 
abominable  book  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rather  promising  literary  career,  it  pleased 
Providence  to  remove  me  from  the  sub-lunar 
puppet-show.  Overwork  and  a  chill — but  all 
that  does  not  matter,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  narrative.  All  I  need  say  is  that  I 
have  frankly  forgiven  the  man  who  finished  my 
last  novel  for  the  press  and  shall  meet  him 
without  prejudice  if  ever  he  comes  here. 

Almost  the  first  person  I  met  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  of  our  order  (for  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  my  modest  merits  entitled  me  to  a  place 
therein)  was  my  old  friend  Professor  Parkinson. 
He  greeted  me  with  good  taste  and  that 
particular  shade  of  sympathy  proper  from  a 
happy  spectre  to  the  event  of  my  passing  in 
mid-career.     Then,  after  discussing  everything 
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and    everybody   but    himself,    he    said    in   his 
humble  way  : 

"  I  know  you  will  pardon  my  egotism,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  how  the  autobiography 
went." 

"Whose?"  I  asked. 

"  I  blush  to  answer,"  he  made  reply  ;  "but  I 
was  thinking. of  my  own." 

"  No  such  thing  ever  appeared,"  I  told  him. 
"  The  man  Gridd,  in  whom  you  trusted — 
rather  foolishly  I  am  afraid — published  a 
biography  of  you,  written  by  himself;  and  it 
has  been  an  enormous  and  infamous  success. 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  this,  be  sure,  had 
not  you  invited  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  left  my  autobiography  complete  in  his 
hands,"  said  the  Professor,  much  concerned. 

"It  was  probably  a  very  different  work  to 
the  one  he  has  published,"  I  replied.  "  In  fact, 
not  to  mince  matters,  if  all  or  even  one  half  of 
what  the  man  Gridd  has  written  of  you  was 
true.  Professor,  you  wouldn't  be  here.  He 
makes  you  a  flagrant  scoundrel  and  worse,  for 
in  his  pages  you  appear  as  the  most  nauseous, 
calculating,  double-dealing  humbug  and  hypo- 
crite that  ever  played  a  public  part  on  earth 
and  deceived  mankind." 

"  This  is  very  disturbing,"  said  the  Professor. 
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"  I  never  thought  such  baseness  was  possible. 
Why,  I  rescued  Thomas  Gridd  from  the  gutter 
when  he  was  a  boy  !  " 

"The  usual  reward  of  the  orreat — well  doinof, 
ill  report.  Gridd  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
forgive  such  a  Samaritan,"  I  said.  "They've 
torn  me  to  pieces  since  I  left  them — not  a  doubt 
of  it.     But  you  don't  care,  do  you  ? " 

"  I  care  very  much,"  he  answered.  "  I  care 
for  my  Institute  ;  I  care  for  my  dear  wife  ; 
I  care  for  my  family.  And,  what  is  more,  I 
won't  suffer  it  if  I  can  bring  our  sub-com- 
mittee to  see  the  outrage  with  my  eyes.  In 
the  interests  of  reputation  there  are  certain 
great  ones  daily  gathered  together  amongst  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  adjudicating  between 
the  quick  and  dead  in  these  affairs  ;  and  many 
a  startling,  literary  Nemesis  and  unexplained, 
quick-handed  and  providential  act  of  justice 
is  the  direct  result  of  our  personal  interest 
and  personal  power  in  such  matters.  Where 
our  reputations  are  concerned,  we  are  in 
fact  permitted  some  supernatural  indulgences. 
This  is  a  case  in  point,  and  if  ever  a  literary 
ghost  had  a  grievance,  I  take  it  that  I  who 
speak  to  you  am  that  spirit.  Come  with  me 
immediately ;  the  sub-committee  is  sitting  at 
this  moment.      It  consists  of  Mr.  Ben  Jonson 
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in  the  chair,  Doctor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  last  clamoured  to  be  put  on  it  so  un- 
ceasingly after  the  little  matter  of  Mr.  Froude 
that  we  had  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  Virgil 
resigned  in  his  favour.  You  see  Viroril's  con- 
temporaries  have  come  by  their  own  now,  and 
it  was  right  that  the  recent  generations  should 
have  a  modern  representative." 

In  another  moment  we  stood  before  the  three 
great  shades. 

•'  Welcome,  Master  Parkinson  ;  what  would 
you  ? "  asked  immortal  Ben. 

"  Be  brief,  sir,  for  we  are  busy  to-day,"  added 
Doctor  Johnson.  "  I  beg  therefore  that  you 
will  unfold  your  purpose  with  as  little  flux  of 
words  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  elucidation." 

Carlyle  did  not  speak,  but  thrust  out  his 
chin,  as  he  does  in  the  picture  by  Watts,  and 
listened. 

The  Professor  thereupon  introduced  me  and 
related  my  black  news. 

Jonson  shook  his  head  and  seemed  to  find 
a  humorous  side  to  the  tragedy ;  Carlyle 
thundered  his  indignation  and  went  from  a 
generalisation  upon  all  biography  into  personal 
matters  not  necessary  to  set  down  here  ;  while 
Doctor  Johnson  defended  biography  with  some 
slashing  blows. 
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*' You  are  to  remember,  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "  that  it  is  most  unphilosophic  to  frame 
general  theories  upon  the  trumpery  foundation 
of  a  personal  experience.  You,  sir,  have  per- 
mitted us  to  gather  that  you  are  incensed 
against  the  literary  record  of  your  own  career 
— a  very  good  book  in  the  judgment  of  many 
persons.  To  found  general  principles  upon 
this  solitary  example  is  at  once  short-sighted, 
narrow-minded  and  absurd.  No,  sir ;  the  thing 
can  be  very  well  done  and  has  been  very  well 
done." 

"  Nevertheless  we  cannot  all  come  by  a 
Boswell,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Jonson. 

"  We  do  not  all  deserve  a  Boswell,  Ben," 
answered  the  great  lexicographer.  "  Many 
amongst  us  lack  that  congreries  of  flexible 
characteristics — the  mental  amalgam  of  humour 
and  common-sense,  weight,  scholarship  and 
piety  that  may  be  said  to  afford  just  material 
for  a  biographer.  For  my  part,  indeed,  I  can- 
not think  that  in  life  such  a  man  as  Boswell 
would  have  been  edified  or  inspired  to  any 
great  work  by  a  close  and  personal  intercourse 
with  yourself,  for  instance.  I  may  err,  but  that 
is  my  deliberate  opinion,  framed  upon  those 
endless  personal  reminiscences  of  which  you 
deny  us  no  vinous  detail.     Nor  would  the  table- 
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talk  of  such  an  one  as  Milton  have  afforded 
over-much  delight.     We  should  rather " 

"When  you  can  make  an  end,  the  Professor 
will  speak,"  interrupted  Carlyle. 

Whereupon  my  distinguished  friend  put  in 
his  plea  boldly. 

"  Nobody,  honoured  sirs,  has  power  to 
arrest  this  outrage  but  myself,"  said  Professor 
Parkinson.  "  The  application  I  make  is  un- 
usual but  not  unprecedented.  Briefly,  I  beg 
permission  to  visit  the  earth  and  rectify  in 
person  this  grave  wrong.  Permit  my  spectre 
one  week  with  this  ungenerous  and  unjust 
steward  of  my  reputation.      I  ask  no  more." 

"Only  a  mind  conscious  of  right  would  con- 
template such  a  painful  design,"  declared 
Doctor  Johnson;  "and  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  awful  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
fessorial apparition  to  one  still  in  life  be  not 
too  terrible  a  punishment  for  his  crime." 

"Not so," interrupted  Mr.  Carlyle.  " Parkin- 
son is  in  the  ricrht.     This  vile  Gridd  has  earned 

o 

the  worst  that  can  overtake  him.  Fury  and 
chaos !  let  justice  be  done  and  an  example 
made.  Must  dead  lions  suffer  for  ever  from 
these  live  asses  ?  Let  Parkinson  be  despatched 
upon  his  errand  without  more  ado.  He  is  a 
Scotch  spectre,  and  may  therefore  be  trusted 
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to  use  discretion  and  employ  his  powers  with 
decency." 

"  I  will  not  allow  my  antipathy  to  the  Scotch, 
just  and  well-grounded  though  that  sentiment 

may  be "  answered  the  Sage  ;  but  here  Ben 

Jonson  held  up  his  hand. 

"  Suffer  me  to  put  one  question  to  our  learned 
friend,"  he  said,  then  turned  to  Professor 
Parkinson. 

"  Dost  think  all  this  pother  about  a  trashy 
scribbler  is  worthy  of  thee  ?  He  and  his  lies 
will  all  go  down  to  the  pit  together  presently. 
And  Truth  prevails." 

"  But  it  won't  prevail  in  my  wife's  lifetime, 
Mr.  Jonson,"  answered  the  Professor.  "Con- 
sider her  and  my  family.  Picture  to  yourself 
how  this  scandalous  libel  must  be  breaking  the 
hearts  of  those  that  loved  me.  And  remember 
my  Institute." 

"There  struts  no  vainer  figure  in  literature 
or  rhetoric  than  that  'breaking  of  hearts,'" 
said  Doctor  Johnson.  "As  one  not  dead  to 
humanity's  tenderer  emotions,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  declare  that  hearts  do  not  break.  Moreover, 
worthy  Parkinson,  we  have  but  the  testimony  of 
this  new-come  shade  that  things  are  in  so 
parlous  a  plight  with  your  reputation.  Does 
he  speak  what  he  knows  or  what  he  merely 
believes  ? " 
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The  massive  spectre  puffed  his  cheeks  and 
looked  at  me. 

"  It  is  idle,  most  honoured  Doctor  Johnson, 
to  discuss  the  subject  of  circulating  libraries 
with  you,"  I  answered  firmly  but  respect- 
fully. "  Nor  would  a  circulation  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  convey  any  particular  idea 
perhaps  to  your  experience.  But  you  will 
recollect  the  old  trick  of  putting  everything 
into  the  newspapers.  That  trick,  worthy  sir, 
has  now  become  a  confirmed  habit — a  part  of 
our  national  system.  There  is  to-day  such 
machinery  for  scattering  of  news  as  you  would 
marvel  at.  This  wicked  book  has  been  read 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  If 
uncontradicted  its  end  must  be  that  Pro- 
fessor Parkinson's  life  labours  are  seriously 
threatened." 

"  If  the  edifice  of  his  toil  be  fundamentally 
assured,  this  book  cannot  assail  the  issue," 
declared  Doctor  Johnson.  "  Nevertheless,"  he 
added,  "  it  may  be  that  evil  has  been  done  and 
cries  for  chastisement.  I  doubt  nothing  but 
that  we  can  trust  the  Professor  wisely  to  con- 
duct his  enterprise  and  order  his  apparitional 
manifestations  alike  with  sound  judgment  and 
just  taste." 

"It  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
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to  the  man  Thomas  Gridd,  and  that  in  strict 
privacy,"  declared  Peter  Parkinson. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Ben  Jonson.  "  There  are  a 
sort  of  spectres  who  abuse  their  privileges  and 
play  the  fool — a  thing  very  vile  and  improper 
and   acrainst    rioht    feeling.     Indeed    the   best 
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spectres  shall  be  found  in  fiction  rather  than 
fact.  Take  Will's  ghost  in  Hamlet.  Never 
stalked  real  spirit  truer.  Will  yet  stands 
first  exemplar  for  ghost  and  man.  So  be  it. 
Depart  in  peace,  Master  Parkinson.  We  can 
trust  you  to  remember  that  the  spectral  con- 
dition has  its  obligations.  Good  luck  attend 
ye.     Ah  !  there's  Tennyson  ! " 

Ben  Jonson  rose  and  followed  a  tall  black 
figure  that  floated  past  down  a  cypress  walk. 

"  By  Jove ! "  I  said,  surprised  into  an  indis- 
cretion ;  "does  he  know  how  Tennyson  always 
declared  that  he  found  reading  Jonson  was  like 
wadino-  throuorh  a  sea  of  orlue  ?" 

And  Carlyle  answered — 

"  Alfred  told  him  so  to  his  beard,  with  cus- 
tomary frankness,  and  Ben  laughed  his  great 
thunder  laugh — like  roll  of  an  Elizabethan 
drum — and  said,  '  My  glue  sticks,  brother, 
my  glue  sticks.  We  shall  see  if  thine  holds 
on  so  stoutly  to  the  literature  of  England  after 
passage  of  centuries  ! '  " 
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"Concerning  Tennyson,"  began  Doctor 
Johnson,  "we  may  take  him  first  as  to  his 
machinery,  so-called  from  Qeoq  airo  fxrixavrjis,  or 
the  occasional  interposition  of  supernatural 
power;  next  upon  his  episodes;  and  lastly  as  to 
his  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners. 
Now,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
man,  regarded  as  a  moral " 

I  felt  Professor  Parkinson  pulling  at  my 
sleeve  and  together  we  stole  away.  Carlyle 
had  already  turned  his  back  and  departed. 

"  Won't  the  Doctor  be  hurt  ?  "  I  murmured. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  my  friend. 
"  See  !     There  goes  Boswell  to  him." 

A  jaunty  shade  tripped  by  us  with  his  eyes 
reverently  lifted  to  the  Colossus  of  Words. 

"  Still  at  it,  you  see,"  said  the  Professor. 

Peter  Parkinson  did  not  delay  his  departure 
and  was  absent  about  his  affairs  for  exactly 
one  week.  Then  he  returned  weary  and  cast 
down,  but  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  expedition. 

He  was  good  enough  to  tell  us  the  sequel  of 
Gridd's  baseness,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
employ  the  good  man's  own  words  in  the 
narrative.  Many  great  ghosts  gave  ear  to  him. 
Indeed,  he  enjoyed  the  attention  of  the  highest. 
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"  I  found  the  audacious  villain  at  Monte 
Carlo,"  he  began,  "and  Providence  so  willed 
that  our  meeting  came  plump  upon  the  high- 
water  mark  of  his  ill-g-otten  fortunes.  For  he 
retired  to  bed  in  hig-h  grood  humour  after 
breaking;  the  bank  at  the  gamblinor  house  there. 
I  suffered  him  to  sink  into  a  sound  sleep  before 
availing  myself  of  our  spectral  privileges. 
Then  settling  myself  upon  the  bottom  rail  of 
his  bed  (I  spare  no  detail)  I  awoke  him  with 
his  favourite  word.  I  breathed  the  magic 
syllables  firmly  and  at  the  sound  of  '  Royalties!' 
the  wretch  turned,  gradually  roused  himself, 
sat  up  and  beheld  me  with  my  phantom  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

' ' '  Good  Lord !  1 1  s  Parkinson ! '  he  exclaimed, 
instantly  became  wide  awake  and  fell  into  a 
cold  perspiration.  Never  have  I  seen  guilt 
and  terror  at  once  so  horribly  manifested  as 
upon  that  occasion.  The  terror  we  inspire,  at 
least  upon  a  sinner,  has  surely  not  been 
exaggerated. 

"  '  Traitor  ! '  I  cried,  '  unhallowed  breaker  of 
vows,  base  thief  and  cruel  coward !  You,  who 
would  steal  a  dead  man's  fame  and  fatten  on 
your  perversion  of  the  truth,  hear  me !  Even 
to  the  nether  shades  has  this  infamous 
treachery   descended ;    each    new-come    spirit 
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enters  indignant  with  the  horror  of  it ;  and  so 
out  of  high  justice  I  am  thus  allowed  to  protect 
my  own  honour,  to  revisit  the  realms  of  the 
quick  and  right  such  a  wrong  as  all  literature 
can  scarcely  match.  Well  may  you  quail, 
ignoble  murderer  of  a  reputation,  who  have 
requited  my  kindness  thus  ! ' 

**  Thomas  Gridd  scarcely  comprehended  all 
these  utterances  of  mine,  for  the  very  madness 
of  terror  was  upon  him.  His  hair  stood  on 
end,  his  teeth  chattered,  his  limbs  were  reflexed, 
his  eyes  glared  and  his  hands  gripped  the 
sheet  about  his  neck. 

"  '  Mercy !  Mercy  ! '  he  screamed.  '  Mercy, 
avenging  ghost !  Be  merciful,  even  as  you 
were  always  merciful  in  this  world.  Have 
pity,  terrible  spirit ! ' 

"  '  Miscreant ! '  I  cried.  '  Wretch  to  profane 
that  divine  word  with  your  lips !  I  want  my 
autobiography.     Where  is  it  ?  ' 

"'Burnt!'  he  said.  'As  Heaven's  above 
us  both  I  burnt  every  line.' 

"It  was  apparent  that  he  told  the  truth. 

"'In  that  case,'  I  replied,  'you  will  send  a 
statement  of  the  fact  to  the  first  daily  news- 
paper— a  statement  signed  and  witnessed. 
You  will  also  declare  that  your  own  fabrication 
is  devoid  of  the  bare  bones  of  truth — a  calcu- 
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lated  and  cold-blooded  lie  to  gain  your  own 
mercenary  ends.  And,  finally,  every  farthing 
that  has  accrued  to  you  from  this  villainous 
action  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Peter 
Parkinson  Institute  at  Glasgow.' 

"  Now,  had  he  defied  me,"  continued  the 
Professor,  "  I  really  know  not  how  I  should 
have  proceeded.  I  lacked  all  power  to  enforce 
my  directions,  as  you  will  perceive.  I  could 
only  haunt  the  man — and  that  temporarily 
during  my  leave  of  absence — a  proceeding 
perhaps  more  painful  for  myself  than  for  the 
criminal.  But  the  wretch  was  overborne  by 
the  nameless  horror  of  a  visit  from  the  erave. 

o 

His  guilty  conscience  reeled  before  me,  and  he 
was  physically  and  mentally  prostrated.  He 
had  barely  strength  to  promise  faithfully  upon 
his  oath  that  he  would  do  all  I  bid  him  ;  and 
then  he  lost  consciousness. 

"He  was  suffering  from  acute  nervous 
excitation  upon  the  following  morning.  He 
took  his  first  meal  in  bed  and  it  consisted 
solely  of  ardent  spirits.  I  limned  before  his 
eyes  while  he  was  shaving  and  he  shrank  back 
and  dropped  his  razor  and  screamed.  Pointing 
to  his  writing  desk,  I  spoke  : 

"  '  Delay  not  a  moment,  or  the  consequences 
will  be  beyond  my  power  to  describe  to  you.' 
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'*  This  I  am  willing  to  admit  was  a  pre- 
varication of  the  truth,  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned. 

"He  tottered  to  his  writing-desk  and  anon  I 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Morning 
Post,  which  he  wrote  with  trembling  fingers. 

'''  Dear  Sir, — 

"  */  desire  through  the  mediimi  of  your 
journal  to  declare  to  the  world  that  my  recent 
biography  of  the  late  Professor  Peter  Parkinson 
is  a  deliberate  and  calculated  tissue  of  fraud 
and  falsehood.  I  have  tivisted  and  turned  the 
truth  into  a  malignant  fable  and,  upon  the 
foundation  of  much  private  and  secret  work, 
undertaken  by  my  benefactor  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  I  have  erected  a  shameftd  structure 
of  mendacity.  My  sole  reason  was  the  desire  to 
create  a  sensation  and  acquire  wealth  by  it. 
The  truth  is  that  Professor  Parkinson  left  with 
7ne  his  autobiography  and  directed  7ne  to  see  it 
through  the  press.  This  zvork  ivould  have 
explained  all  that  unknown  labour  on  behalf  of 
mankind  which  I  so  shameftilly  distort  into  an 
attack  upon  him.  I  have  destroyed  this  book. 
I  also  desire  to  say  that  I  have  directed  my 
bankers  in  London  (Messrs.  Dunster  and 
Boyle,  of  Lombard  Street,  E.C.)  to  pay  to  the 
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Peter  Parkinson  Institute  at  Glasgow  ten 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  representing  the  a^nount 
of  my  royalties  on  the  biography  I  concocted  and 
dared  to  publish.  My  publishers  did  not  know 
the  truth  and  are,  to  that  extent,  blameless.' 

"Then,"  continued  Parkinson,  "I  bid  the 
knave  send  for  two  witnesses  and,  myself 
invisible,  saw  them  attest  the  signature  of 
Thomas  Gridd. 

"Having  observed  him  post  this  confession  in 
a  public  letter-box,  I  next  directed  him  to  visit 
a  house  of  business.  Into  this  he  paid  the 
mass  of  gold  and  notes  won  at  his  infamous 
pastime  overnight,  and  then  commissioned  the 
banking  people  to  convey  the  money  by  cable 
to  the  firm  of  Dunster  and  Boyle  in  London. 

"  That  done,  Gridd  wrote  two  other  letters. 
One  of  these  contained  a  cheque  for  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  this  he  despatched  to 
my  Institute  in  Scotland ;  the  other  was 
directed  to  his  bankers  and  requested  those 
gentlemen  to  honour  the  cheque  when  it  should 
be  presented. 

"  So  I  left  him  to  reflect  upon  his  egregious 
sins,  for  physically  the  man  was  now  reduced 
to  mere  palpitating  flesh  and  my  continued 
presence   must   doubtless   have   rendered  him 
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insane.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  spectre 
could  thus  oppress  a  mind  fortified  by  virtue. 

"  He  slunk  about  Monte  Carlo  like  one 
pursued  by  the  Furies,  and  doubtless  he  ex- 
pected to  see  my  stern  shadow  reflected  once 
more  within  his  bloodshot  eyes  at  every  step. 
An  analysis  of  his  emotions  would  be  terribly 
instructive.  I  could  even  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  have  pitied  him  then.  But  I  thought  of 
my  wife,  my  children,  my  Institute,  and  was 
firm. 

"  He  made  no  attempt  to  go  back  upon  my 
commands  or  to  evade  them.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  metropolis  was  ringing  with  a 
new  sensation,  the  book  was  recalled  as  far  as 
mio"ht  be,  and  the  Parkinson  Institute  had 
grown  richer  by  ten  thousand  pounds.  Indeed 
that  does  not  represent  all  the  advantage 
accruing  to  the  institution  from  my  action. 
Numberless  benefactions  have  sprung  from 
this  revelation  and  the  consciences  of  many 
tender  persons  have  been  touched  into 
practical  action.  Thus  the  right-feeling  have 
compounded  with  their  better  natures.  And 
what  is  even  more  to  me:  this  terrible  cloud 
has  been  lifted  from  off  the  hearts  of  my  dear 
wife  and  children. 

"  My  mission  was  accomplished  within  three 
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short  days.  I  visited  Thomas  Gridd  once 
more,  begged  him  be  of  good  cheer,  to 
endeavour  yet  to  justify  his  existence,  and  to 
make  his  peace  with  Heaven,  even  as  he  had 
now  made  it  with  men  and  ghosts.  Then  I 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  Frankly  I  regret  the 
unfortunate  man's  position.  It  is  terrible, 
indeed  hopeless,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
yet  a  just  and  due  reward  for  unparalleled 
perfidy,  if  one  may  say  so  without  being 
vindictive." 

The  Professor  sighed  and  ceased. 

A  week  later,  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  an 
aged  journalist,  we  learned  the  end  of  this 
incident. 

"  Thomas  Gridd  committed  suicide  after 
writing  a  most  astounding  confession  to  the 
Morning  Post,''  he  explained. 

"  Then  how  comes  it  that  he  has  not  joined 
us  ?  "  I  asked,  rather  foolishly. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  upon  which 
Ben  Jonson,  who  chanced  to  be  present  with 
other  celebrities  already  mentioned,  broke  in 
with  his  orreat  lauorhter. 

"It  would  seem,  young  man,  thou  art  scarce 
so  heedful  of  thy  company  as  an  honest  shade 
should  be,"  he  said.     "  Know  that  we  harbour 
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not  with  such  varlets  here.  They  have  their 
proper  kennel.     Ask  Dante  about  him." 

"  The  man  Gridd  now  descends  upon  a 
locaHty  of  purgatorial  discomfort,  situated 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  though 
not  of  our  conjecture,"  declared  Dr.  Johnson. 

"In  brief,  Gridd  goes  to  grid-iron,"  flashed 
a  grim  shadow  in  the  corner.  "  Tophet  has 
him,  mad-blazing,  mad-dancing  with  flame 
of  unimaginable  tints.  Basting  with  pitch  and 
fire.  Thunder  and  bolt  above  ;  blackness  of 
Erebus  beneath.  And  so  'good-night'  to 
Gridd." 


THE  JACKY-TOAD 


HE  was  sitting  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead 
horse,  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular, 
when  out  of  the  great  nocturnal  silence  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  human  footstep.  Where- 
upon he  leapt  upright  and  waved  his  lantern 
frantically.  This  he  did  because  the  wanderer 
was  evidently  night-foundered  and  lost  upon 
the  moorland,  and  it  seemed  probable  that, 
observing  the  light,  he  or  she  would  approach 
it.  Now  that  strange  blue  flicker  of  flame  rose 
and  fell  and  danced  above  a  quaking  bog — a 
hideous  place  where  emerald  mosses  hid  the 
black  slime  beneath,  and  where,  at  the  margins 
of  the  danger,  tussocks  and  little  peat  tumuli 
gave  foothold  for  heather,  for  cotton  grass,  and 
for  rushes.  "  I'm  coming !  "  cried  a  voice. 
"  I  am  so  glad  somebody's  found  me  at  last." 

Another  moment  and  a  small  girl  felt  the 
sudden  uprising  of  deadly  coldness  about  her 
feet  and  heard  the  devilish  hiss  and  chatter  of 
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the  quaking-bog  as  it  sucked  and  shivered  and 
opened  its  black  mouth  to  swallow  her.  But 
she  was  light  as  a  feather,  active  as  a  bird. 
She  struggled  back,  fell,  clutched  a  stout  mound 
of  heather,  then  another,  and  so  dragged  her- 
self out  of  danger. 

"  Gormed  if  I  didn't  think  I'd  got  'e ! " 
squeaked  a  voice  at  her  elbow,  and  looking 
round  the  child  saw  a  tiny  monster,  four  inches 
high,  black  as  coal,  hairy  as  a  spider,  more 
horrible  than  any  nightmare.  He  peered  into 
her  face  with  eyes  like  hot  coals,  and  waved  his 
lantern  over  his  head. 

"You  horrid  little  cruel  wretch!"  cried  the 
child.  "Don't  think  I'm  a  bit  frightened  of 
you,  because  I'm  not."  Which  was  perfectly 
true,  for  the  speaker  had  a  father  who  knew 
everything  by  its  name,  and  the  reason  for 
everything,  and  the  cause  of  everything,  and 
what  everything  was  made  of,  and  why. 
Therefore  the  advantage  in  the  present  in- 
stance lay  wholly  with  her,  after  she  had 
escaped ;  because  there  cannot  be  any  real 
comparison  between  a  highly-educated  little 
lady  of  nine  years  old  and  an  ignorant  country 
bumpkin  of  a  Jacky-Toad,  born  and  bred  in 
a  Devon  quagmire.  And  if  you  never  heard 
of   a   Jacky-Toad,   know  that  he   is  one  with 
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your  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  or  your  J ack-a- Lantern, 
or  your  Marsh  Galloper,  or  the  Ignis  Fatuus  of 
the  scholar. 

"  Ban't  you  afeared  ?"  asked  the  imp. 

"  No — not  now.  You're  only  a  naughty, 
ugly  Will-o'-the-Wisp." 

"  I  be  a  Jacky-Twoad,  I  be." 

"You  may  call  yourself  what  you  like; 
you're  nothing  but  a  puff  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  because  I've  heard  my  father  say 
so. 

"  Aw  !     I  ban't  very  well  eddicated  myself" 

"  I  should  think  not !  Else  you'd  know  it 
was  a  cruel,  wicked,  heartless  thing  to  play 
practical  jokes  on  small  girls  lost  in  the  dark. 
One  more  step  and  I  should  have  been  sucked 
down  I  don't  know  where." 

"  Ess  fay  !  You'd  a  bin  drownded  in  another 
minute." 

"Well,  what  did  you  want  to  do  such  a 
horrid  thino-  for  ?  " 

"  Blamed  if  I  can  tell  'e  'zactly ;  'tis  my 
business." 

"  Then  it  is  a  very  disgraceful  business,  and 
you  ought  to  know  better." 

"  I  doan't  know  nothin'  'tall.  I  be  a  li'l' 
Jacky-Twoad.  I  awnly  comes  out  the  bog  of 
a  warm  evenin',  like  this  here." 
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"  I  never  hurt  you,  did  I  ?  " 

"  Caan't  say  as  you  did." 

"  I  never  even  said  an  unkind  word  about 
you  r 

"  Not  as  I've  heard  tell  on." 

"  Then  why  were  you  so  wicked  ? " 

The  Jacky-Toad  had  nothing  to  answer,  so 
changed  the  subject. 

"  What  might  your  name  be,  if  I  may  ax  ?  " 

"I'm  called  Mabel,  and  I'm  spending  my 
holidays  on  Dartmoor ;  and,  playing  hide-and- 
seek  after  tea,  I  got  lost.  But  I  live  in  London, 
and  I'm  going  back  there  to-morrow." 

"Wheer  be  that  to?" 

"  Far,  far  away.  There  are  no  greedy 
shakinof-boCTs  there,  and  no  darkness  like  this, 
and  no  dead  bones  scattered  about,  and  no 
wicked  Jacky-Toads  either." 

Mabel,  though  a  clever  child,  didn't  know 
everything. 

"You'm  a  purty  liT  maid  seemin'ly,  an' 
mighty  wise  tu  by  the  looks  of  it." 

This  in  itself  was  flattering,  because  it  is 
given  to  but  few  small  girls  to  be  complimented 
by  a  genuine  Devon  Jacky-Toad. 

"The  thing  is  to  be  pretty  inside,"  answered 
Mabel.  "  My  mamma  tells  me  it  doesn't 
matter — not  much — what  we  look  like  outside." 
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"  That's  a  gude  job  then,  for  'tis  allowed 
among  Jacky-Twoads  in  general  that  I  be  ugly 
enough  for  a  show." 

"  You're  wicked  inside  too  ;  you  must  be,  or 
you  wouldn't  have  tried  to  drown  a  little  harm- 
less girl." 

"I  be  sorry,"  said  the  Jacky-Toad  frankly. 
"  I  never  looked  at  the  question  from  your 
p'int  o'  view.  Conversation  do  widen  the  mind 
amazin'." 

"  If  you're  really  sorry,  I'll  forgive  you  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  help  you  to  be  better,  if  I  knew 
how  it  could  be  done." 

"Sure  I'd  be  very  much  obliged  to  'e  if 
you'd  larn  me  a  thing  or  two,"  said  the  Jacky- 
Toad  humbly. 

"You  see,  I'm  going  back  to  London  to- 
morrow, so  there  won't  be  much  time." 

"  Damned  if  I  won't  come  with  'e !  Then 
you  can  larn  me  proper,"  exclaimed  the  Jacky- 
Toad. 

"  You  mustnt  say  things  like  that — it's 
wicked.     Where  did  you  pick  up  such  words  ?" 

"  From  the  moor-men,  when  they  comed  to 
cut  peat  in  the  bog.  But  'tis  awnly  a  figger  o' 
speech." 

Mabel  thought  a  moment. 

"  Well,    in   your  case   I  suppose   it   is,"  she 
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said ;  "  because — I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  but  I  don't  suppose  you  go  anywhere 
in  particular  when  you  die,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Caan't  say,  never  havin'  heard  tell,"  he 
answered. 

So  the  small  eirl  fixed  her  mind  on  a  noble 
resolve,  and  finally  undertook  to  let  the  igno- 
rant Jacky-Toad  accompany  her  to  town  the 
following  day. 

Then  he  showed  her  a  safe  road  out  of  that 
lonesome  waste  and  brought  her  back  to  the 
abodes  of  men,  where  everybody  was  naturally 
very  thankful  to  see  Mabel  once  more  in 
safety.  Of  the  Jacky-Toad  she  said  nothing, 
but  he  wafted  himself  in  at  her  bedroom 
window  when  the  house  was  asleep.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  could  travel  very  easily  in 
a  ginger-beer  bottle  or  jam-pot,  so  Mabel 
packed  him  up  in  a  marmalade  jar  with  a 
glass  stopper.  This  she  placed  in  a  card- 
board box  full  of  heather,  so  the  Jacky-Toad 
travelled  to  London  next  day  in  considerable 
comfort,  though  with  little  style. 


Mabel  kept  her  scholar  in  his  jar.     At  night 
the  Jacky-Toad  was  allowed  to  come  out  for 
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instruction,  and  he  sat  beside  Mabel's  bed 
while  she  taught  him  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  learning.  He  tried  hard  at  first 
to  collect  information,  but  his  memory  was 
weak,  and  he  had  little  or  no  common-sense. 
He  was,  however,  sufficiently  humble,  which 
is  a  rare  virtue  in  a  fool.  He  confessed  him- 
self to  be  scarcely  better  than  an  idiot,  though 
sometimes  he  grew  more  hopeful. 

"  I  do  make  way,"  he  declared  on  one  occa- 
sion, "though  I  allow  'tis  blamed  slow." 

"  Your  grammar's  too  frightful  for  anything," 
said  Mabel,  "  but  we  must  be  content  with  one 
subject  at  a  time,  I  suppose.  You  chose  geo- 
graphy, so  we'll  struggle  on  with  that  until 
you've  got  a  smattering.  D'you  remember 
what  I  taught  you  last  night  about  the  Duchy 
of  Baden  ? " 

"  Lemme  see  if  I  can  call  it  home.  Ess ! 
'Tis  like  this  :  'The  Duchy  of  Baden  lies  a'most 
entirely  between  the  Kingdom  o'  Wurtemberg 
and  the  River  Rhine.  The  climate  be  healthy, 
but  the  winters  are  mighty  cold  in  the  Black 
Forest'     How  be  that  ? " 

"  Fairly  right — only  you've  left  out  such  a 
lot." 

"  Shall  'e  larn  me  much  more  geography  ? " 

"  Ever  so  much — tons  more." 
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"  That's  ill  news,  cause  I  doubt  if  I  can  hold 
much  more." 

"  You  don't  seem  very  happy  at  it,  certainly," 
confessed  Mabel. 

"  No  nat'ral  genius  for  it  like,"  suggested  the 
Jacky-Toad. 

"  We  must  think  of  a  new  subject  then. 
Needlework's  no  good  to  you,  nor  yet  drawing, 
that  I  can  see." 

"  Could  'e  teach  me  a  few  gude  tales  'bout 
men-folks,  or  maybe  a  riddle  or  two  ?  " 

"Certainly  not!  I've  brought  you  to 
London  to  improve  you." 

"  Then  why  not  open  the  winder  an'  let  me 
have  a  bit  of  a  run  round  Lunnon  to  larn 
what  sort  o'  plaace  'tis  ?" 

"  No.  I'm  never  allowed  out  myself  after 
dark,  and  therefore  it  can't  be  a  proper  thing 
for  a  Jacky-Toad.  How  would  you  like  to 
learn  a  little  natural  science  ?  I  don't  know 
much,  but  my  father  knows  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world.  Natural  science 
explains  how  it  is  you're  only  a  whiff  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen." 

"  I  guess  that's  'bout  enough  for  me  to 
knaw." 

"  Shall  I  teach  you  to  dance  ?  But  I  forgot ; 
you  can  do  that." 
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"  Dance  !  Aw  jimmery  !  I  was  born  dancin'; 
I  shall  die  dancin'.  No,  but  I'll  teach  you  if 
you  mind  to  try.  I'll  larn  'e  the  'Wildfire 
Gallop ' — a  butivul  thing  'tis  sure  'nough  as  us 
dances  in  summer-time  under  a  full  mune." 

So  the  Jacky-Toad  hung  up  his  lamp  and 
Mabel  got  out  of  bed  and  very  soon  mastered 
the  "Wildfire  Gallop" — the  great  classical  dance 
of  Jacky-Toads  all  the  world  over. 

"  Gormed  if  I  ever  seed  a  pixie  do  it  better !  " 
said  her  tutor. 

"  There  are  no  such  things  as  pixies,"  replied 
Mabel  promptly. 

"No  pixies!  You  ban't  so  clever  as  I 
thought  'e,  'pears  to  me.  No  pixies !  You'll 
say  theer  ban't  no  spriggans,  nor  elves,  nor 
brownies,  nor  goblins,  nor  tankeraboguses, 
nor  efts,  nor  Jacky-Twoads  next!  " 

"  My  father  has  told  me  there  are  no  pixies 
— therefore  there  are  none,"  answered  Mabel. 
'*  You  can  hardly  suppose  that  I  should  take 
your  word  before  his  ?  " 

"  Dammy !  I've  seed  'em  scores  an'  scores 
o'  times,"  began  the  Jacky-Toad ;  but  Mabel 
never  argued  with  him,  and  always  punished  a 
bad  word  instantly.  Whenever  he  swore  she 
put  him  back  into  his  marmalade  jar.  This  she 
now  did,  so  he  learned  no  more  that  night. 
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On  the  following  evening  he  apologised  as 
soon  as  he  was  let  out,  and  his  mistress  accepted 
the  expression  of  regret  without  comment. 

"I've  been  thinkinsr  that  a  little  English 
poetry  might  enlarge  your  mind,"  she  said. 
"  Much  of  it  is  very  simple  and  beautiful,  and 
I  know  a  great  deal  by  heart." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  I  promise  'e,  but  I  ban't 
hopeful." 

"Well,  Shakespeare  would  be  too  difficult, 
of  course  ;  but  I  happen  to  know  a  very  lovely 
poem  called  'Excelsior,'  by  Longfellow.  That 
you  might  understand;  and  if  you  only  learned 
a  verse  or  two  it  would  be  something." 

She  recited  the  poem  to  him,  and  the  Jacky- 
Toad  said  it  was  fine  talk,  and  managed  to  com- 
mit one  verse  to  memory,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty.  Then  Mabel  repeated  several 
of  the  "Ancient  and  Modern  Hymns,"  and  a 
rhymed  alphabet,  and  some  of  Lear's  Nonsense 
Verses.  The  last  pleased  her  pupil  much,  but 
she  refused  to  permit  him  to  learn  any  of  them, 
explaining  that  knowledge  of  this  description, 
though  an  elegant  accomplishment,  as  in  her 
case,  would  not  add  lasting  lustre  to  the  Jacky- 
Toad's  reputation. 

Then  some  chance  utterance  reminded  him 
of  home,  and  he  sighed  and  trimmed  his  lamp. 
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and  murmured  a  vaofue  wish  about  moonliorht 
and  quaking-bogs. 

"  I  believe  sometimes  you  almost  want  to  go 
back,"  said  Mabel  coldly. 

"Well,  you  do  keep  such  a  darnation  tight 
hand  'pon  me.  Home's  home,  when  all's  said, 
if  'tis  awnly  a  liT  cranny  in  a  bog.  Theer 
ban't  no  comfort  here,  nor  yet  comp'ny,  savin' 
your  presence." 

"  You  want  to  go  back  to  those  other 
wretched  Jacky-Toads  ? " 

"  Ess  fay,  an'  show  'em  all  I've  larned." 

"You've  learnt  absolutely  nothing  yet;  and 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  back  till  you  know 
at  least  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  the  multiplica- 
tion table  up  to  twelve  times  twelve,  so  you 
needn't  think  it." 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mabel's  noble 
ambitions  were  never  gratified.  Of  course, 
faults  existed  on  both  sides.  She  was  exacting 
and  impatient ;  the  Jacky-Toad  was  obstinate. 
It  is  better  to  rule  by  love  than  fear  if  you  are 
dealing  with  a  Devon  Jacky-Toad,  but  Mabel 
was  too  severe.  She  expected  too  much ;  she 
said  hard  things,  none  the  pleasanter  for  being 
true  ;  and  the  Jacky-Toad  finally  grew  sullen, 
and  refused  to  employ  even  that  morsel  of 
brain  power  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to 
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bestow  upon  him.  His  health  was  partly  to 
blame  for  this.  Change  of  scene,  night  air, 
and  the  humid  atmosphere  of  a  quag  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  Jacky-Toads  ; 
and  this  one  languished  under  imprisonment, 
lost  his  temper  all  too  often,  and  frequently 
swore  in  broad  Devonshire,  merely  from  the 
wicked  desire  to  make  Mabel  angry.  Once, 
when  he  said  pointedly  that  she  evidently  had 
not  the  gift  of  teaching,  she  slapped  him  and 
dropped  him  head-first  into  his  marmalade-jar. 
Then  he  turned  round,  said  a  thing  not  to  be 
repeated  here,  and  tried  to  bite  her.  Relations 
were  strained  henceforward,  but  though  Mabel 
shed  bitter  tears  over  her  failure  to  reach  that 
nobler  part  of  his  nature  which  must  not  be 
denied  even  to  a  Jacky-Toad,  she  still  had 
hope,  and  determined  with  praiseworthy  pluck 
to  conquer  in  the  end. 

Chance,  however,  defeated  her  resolves,  and 
it  happened  that  the  Jacky-Toad's  longed-for 
opportunity  to  escape  came  at  last.  Needless 
to  say  he  seized  it.  During  a  spring  cleaning, 
a  maid  found  the  marmalade-jar  while  Mabel 
was  at  school,  and,  believing  it  empty,  she 
threw  it  into  the  dustbin.  From  thence  it  was 
removed  to  a  rubbish-heap,  and  a  boy,  seeing 
it  lying  there,  immediately  broke  it  with  his 
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catapult.  Thus  the  prisoner  found  himself  a 
free  Jacky-Toad,  and  being  happily  gifted  with 
that  marvellous  "homing"  instinct  so  much 
admired  in  the  carrier  pigeon  and  humble-bee, 
he  immediately  rose  to  a  considerable  height  in 
the  air,  dodged  the  smoke  from  a  factory 
chimney,  and  proceeded  as  the  crow  flies,  or  is 
given  credit  for  flying,  to  the  West  of  England. 


Under  a  spring  moon  the  nocturnal  moor 
was  all  alive  and  awake.  The  pixies  were 
busy  measuring  new  fairy  rings  for  the  coming 
season  ;  the  elves — those  "  whose  little  eyes 
glow,  like  sparks  of  fire " — were  entertaining 
the  brownies  ;  the  Jacky-Toads,  having  danced 
the  "Wildfire  Gallop,"  sat  and  rested,  and 
talked  politics.  Then  it  happened  that  their 
missing  colleague  formed  matter  for  discussion, 
and  an  aged  Jacky-Toad,  by  tacit  understanding 
father  of  the  company,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  wanderer  had  lost  himself  in  fresh 
running  water,  which  is,  of  course,  death  to 
Ignes  Fatui  all  the  world  over. 

"He  was  a  born  fule,  if  you  remember,"  he 
concluded. 

At  the  same  moment  a  blue  light  flickered 
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like  a  shooting-star  above  their  heads,  and, 
with  the  sound  of  a  small  bird  alighting,  the 
missing  member  of  that  community  returned  to 
his  friends.  Their  welcome  was,  of  course, 
hearty  as  need  be,  and  from  an  attitude  of 
absolute  indifference  one  and  all  assumed  the 
manner  of  affection,  friendship  and  regard. 
Now  the  new-come  Jacky-Toad,  though  his 
knowledge  had  appeared  but  scanty  in  the 
presence  of  his  fair  mistress,  found,  after 
leaving  her  and  upon  escaping  the  radius  of 
her  exceeding^  grreat  erudition,  that  his  own 
acquirements  assumed  a  more  important  shape. 
A  little  knowledge  may  go  far  thus  brought 
into  a  region  where,  until  its  arrival,  there  is 
none.  The  Jacky-Toad  returned  therefore 
with  a  sufficiently  high  estimate  of  his  intel- 
lectual stores. 

"Well,  dear  souls,"  he  said,  "here  I  be 
again,  an'  what  I've  seed  and  larned  you'll 
never  credit,  not  if  I  talks  to  'e  for  a  month 
o'  Sundays," 

The  father  of  the  flock,  fearing  for  a  position 
which  he  merely  held  by  courtesy  and  through 
his  own  natural  force  of  character,  now  set 
himself  to  discount  the  adventurer's  informa- 
tion. 

"  You    be    the    monkey   as    have    seen    the 
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world — you  be,"  he  said;  "and  what  do  'e 
make  o't  ?  " 

"  A  terrible  coorious  world,  and  as  for 
Lunnon — well,  'tis  somethin'  amazin'  to  be 
sure.  An'  what  wi'  geography,  an'  nat'ral 
sciences,  an'  poetry,  an'  sich-like  wonnerful 
branches  o'  larnin',  my  head's  full." 

They  buzzed  admiration,  except  the  vener- 
able Jacky-Toad. 

"  Let's  hear  what  you  do  know,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"  Well,  fust  you  must  be  told  as  we'm  all 
made  o'  gas — the  whole  boilin'  of  us,  We'm 
no  more'n  just  a  whiff  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen !  " 

"  You'm  jokin' ! "  they  cried. 

"  No  fay,  solemn  truth." 

"An  what  if  'tis?"  asked  the  old  Jacky- 
Toad  abruptly.  "  Granted — then  what  ?  Ban't 
no  gert  odds  as  I  can  see.  Who's  better  for 
knawin'  it  ?  We've  got  to  be  made  o'  somethin'." 

At  this  reflection  the  travelled  Jacky-Toad 
was  uneasy,  and  the  more  so  because  such  an 
unreasonable  manner  of  reo-ardinof  the  fact 
gained  ground.  Nobody — not  even  a  Jacky- 
Toad — likes  much  to  be  confronted  with 
superior  knowledge  outpoured  in  a  superior 
manner. 
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"  Ban't  no  mighty  matter  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,"  said  somebody ;  and  then  the 
ancient  one  spoke  again. 

"  Besides,  how  be  we  to  knaw  'tis  so  ?  Us 
have  awnly  got  your  word  for't.  That  ban't 
proof.  For  my  paart  I'm  blamed  if  I  do 
b'lieve  it ! " 

In  about  half  a  minute  they  all  agreed  with 
their  venerable  leader  that  this  information 
must  not  be  accepted.  Then  an  old  friend 
asked  the  wanderer  concerning  his  geography, 
and  from  a  condition  of  some  dismay  he 
plucked  up  courage. 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  'e  a  'mazing  thing  in  that 
branch  o'  larnin.  '  The  Duchy  o'  Baden  lies 
a'most  entirely  between  the  Kingdom  o' 
Wurtembere  an'  the  River  Rhine.  The  climate 
be  healthy,  but  the  winters  is  cruel  sharp 
in  the  Black  Forest.'  What  do  'e  think  o' 
that?" 

They  all  hummed  their  admiration,  and 
several  shook  the  geographer  by  the  hand. 

"  'Tis  a  noble  piece  of  information,  sure 
enough,"  said  one. 

"Ban't  that  gude-fashioned  larnin'?"  asked 
the  scholar  in  triumph.  And  the  ancient  cynic 
answered  him  : 

"  Be  gormed  if  /  sees  the  use  of  it !     Knaw- 
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ledge  ain't  nothin'  'less  you  can  put  it  to  a 
purpose." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  then  another 
spoke : 

"Come  to  think  o't,  theer  ban't  'zactly  any 
use  to  it,  be  theer  ?  " 

"  All  the  same,  souls,  'tis  a  purty  thing," 
argued  the  Jacky-Toad's  personal  friend. 

"But  I've  got  purtier,"  said  the  traveller, 
though  in  a  crestfallen  voice.  "I'm  thinkin'  I 
shan't  please  'e,  but  I'll  give  'e  a  bit  o'  poetry 
whether  or  no." 

Then  he  recited  to  them  the  first  verse  of 
Longfellow's  "  Excelsior,"  to  which  they 
listened  with  patient  attention. 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 

Excelsior ! " 

"  Be  that  all  ?  "  said  the  old  Jacky-Toad. 

"  Ess,  'tis,"  answered  the  reciter,  immorally 
concealing  the  fact  that  there  were  eight  other 
verses  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  learn. 

"Well,  then,  'tis  as  silly  a  bit  o'  man's 
twaddle  as  ever  I  heard.  Doan't  'mount  to 
nothin'  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

" 'Tis  poetry,"  said  the  Jacky-Toad  feebly. 
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'*  What's  rhyme  wi'out  reason  ?  No  better' n 
water  wi'out  mud.  You've  bin  wastin'  your 
time  somethin'  shockin' — that's  what  you've 
bin  doin'.  I  could  'a  taught  'e  more  in  this 
'ere  bog  than  what  you've  got  in  Lunnon, 
seemin'ly." 

"  Is  that  all  you  knaw?"  asked  a  very  young 
Jacky-Toad,  who  had  no  ambitions  of  his  own, 
and  could  therefore  afford  to  be  sympathetic. 

"Yes — that's  all,"  said  the  wanderer.  Then 
he  turned  away  his  face,  and  his  little  eyes 
blinked  and  he  wept. 

"Poor  fule,"  commented  the  ancient  Jacky- 
Toad  ;  "  you  never  ought  to  'a  left  the  quag. 
What's  the  gude  o'  the  like  o'  you  gwaine  to 
foreign  paarts  ?  Wheer  theer's  no  brains  by 
nature,  theer  ban't  nothin'  for  larnin'  to  catch 
hold  upon." 

"  'Pears  to  me  I  did  teach  more'n  I  larned, 
come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  crushed  Jacky- 
Toad.  "  Her  what  took  me  to  Lunnon  got  to 
dance  the  *  Wildfire  Gallop '  somethin'  butivul 
'fore  I  left  her." 

"  Why,  theer  it  is,  then  !  That's  very  com- 
fortin'  for  'e,  for  'tis  somethin'  to  knaw  us  have 
done  more  for  our  betters  than  our  betters 
have  done  for  us." 

There  was   consolation   in  this — of  a  sort ; 
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and  I  am  glad  to  leave  the  Jacky-Toad  with 
a  smile  on  his  extremely  plain  face,  because 
this  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  narrative  will  be  seen  to  bristle  with 
morals,  even  as  a  porcupine  with  quills.  Of 
these  I  have  removed  as  many  as  possible ; 
yet  one  seems  vital  to  the  plot,  and  must  be 
unwillingly  permitted  to  remain.  This  indi- 
cates, of  course,  that  all  knowledge  is  not 
useful — if  you  are  a  Jacky-Toad. 


A  CELESTIAL  CHAT 


WELL,  old  man,  how  goes  it?"  said 
the  Comet. 

"Still  jogging  along,  old  chap,"  answered 
the  Sun. 

"  Any  news  since  my  last  round  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  so." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  I've  been  away  thirty- 
five  millions  of  years  ?  " 

"  What's  that,  after  all  ?  You  look  as  boyish 
as  ever." 

The  Comet  showed  pleasure.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  youth,  and  was  wont  to  dress 
young,  and  talk  young,  and  behave  young. 
Many  constellations  and  nebulee  invited  to 
guess  at  his  age,  took  him  for  not  an  hour 
more  than  two  hundred  million  years  old, 
whereas,  in  reality,  he  was  nearly  thirty  times 
as  much. 

"It's  the  exercise,"  he  said;  "nothing  like 
it  for   keeping  one  agile  and  youthful.      I've 
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been  eighty-three  trilHon,  seventy-six  billion, 
twenty-nine  hundred  millions  of  millions  of 
quadrillions  of  miles  since  I  saw  you  last.  I 
attribute  my  health  and — ahem  ! — good  looks 
entirely  to  regular  exercise." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  a  run  round  with 
you,"  answered  the  Sun,  "but  I  can't  leave 
the  System.  I  stroll  my  modest  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  million  miles  through  space 
every  year ;  but,  of  course,  it's  not  enough  to 
do  any  practical  good." 

"  Lord !  what  a  sedentary  life  !  "  said  the 
Comet ;  don't  you  find  it  tell  on  your  liver  ? 
With  your  temperature,  too,  you  ought  to 
make  yourself  take  some  reasonable  exercise. 
I'm  sure  you'd  get  rid  of  those  spots  if  you 
did." 

"Ah,  it's  jolly  easy  for  you  free-lances  to 
talk !  You  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  your 
own  tail.      I'm  a  busy  planet." 

The  Comet  did  not  like  this  somewhat  slight- 

o 

ing  allusion  to  his  tail. 

"  As  to  that,  my  dear  fellow,  a  tail  fifty 
millions  of  miles  long  takes  some  watching,  I 
can  assure  you.  It  isn't  all  beer  and  skittles 
going  at  the  pace  I  do,  and  keeping  clear  of 
everything  and  everybody.  It  wants  tact  and 
a  cool  head,  anyway." 
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"  Why,  you  wouldn't  hurt  anybody  if  you  hit 
em,"  said  the  Sun,  rather  rudely.  "Everybody 
knows  you  could  pack  the  whole  of  your  tail 
into  a  Gladstone  bag,  and  still  leave  room  for 
your  toothbrush  and  a  change  of  linen," 

"  No,"  admitted  the  other,  "  I  shouldn't  hurt 
other  people,  but  they  might  jolly  well  shatter 
me.  I'm  not  a  robust  Comet,  for  all  my  ap- 
parent physical  strength.  It's  a  trying  life, 
and  there  are  dangers.  Why,  you  yourself, 
though  you  mean  well,  always  singe  my  hair 
and  give  me  a  sharp  attack  of  fever  every 
time  I  pass  you.  But  never  mind  me  and  my 
tail.  How  prospers  it  with  you  ?  How's  the 
System  ? " 

"  Going  strong ;  but  sometimes  I  am  in- 
clined to  chuck  the  whole  lot  of  'em  up;  they're 
such  little  plagues.  Yet  one  can't  help  feeling 
a  bit  proud  of  the  inhabited  ones." 

"Ah!  you've  warmed  some  of  them  into  life 
since  I  was  last  round  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  A  few  have  quite  interesting  little 
things  living  on  them.  Mars,  for  instance ; 
they  are  getting  fairly  advanced  there.  Saturn 
has  put  on  frills  since  you  were  here.  He 
found  a  bier  swarm  of  asteroids  which  had  lost 
their  way,  and  now  wears  them  like  a  collar. 
Saturn's  a  regular  child  of  Nature." 
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"  How's  Venus  ?     Lovely  as  ever  ? " 
"  Lovely  enough,  but  more  bother  than  all 
the  rest  of  'em  put  together.     She'll  get  into 
trouble  some  of  these  days — there  are  half-a- 
dozen  Comets  after  her  as  it  is — no  self-respect, 
you  see  ;  so  different  from  Jupiter." 
"He  was  always  your  favourite." 
"  No,  no,    I   have  no  favourites,  unless  my 
own   little    Mercury    may    so    be   called.      But 
Jupiter  has  such  a  distinguished  way  with  him. 
No  folly,  no  giddiness.     Always  the  same.     A 
thousand  pities  he's  got  such  a  wretched  climate. 
I'm  doing  what  I  can,  but  I  haven't  yet  been 
able  to  get  anything  to  live  on  Jupiter  but  frogs, 
and  a  few  of  the  lower  reptiles." 
"  How's  the  Earth  ? " 

"  Don't  ask  me — the  black  sheep  of  the 
System !  The  ingratitude  of  that  planet ! 
They've  got  a  little  dead  cinder  that  circles 
round  them,  according^  to  the  laws  of  trravita- 
tion ;  and,  would  you  believe  it  ?  they  think 
twice  as  much  of  that  cinder  as  they  do  of  me ! 
A  fact.  They  call  it  the  Moon  and  write 
poetry  to  it.  The  Earth  people  have,  in  fact, 
reached  a  trying  stage.  They  are  growing  out 
of  childhood,  but  still  lie  far  removed  from  the 
solidity  and  reasoning  powers  proper  to  an 
adult.     They  are  funny,  too.      Here's  a  bit  of 
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New  Humour  to  take  away  with  you.  What 
d'you  think  they  beUeved  till  the  last  few 
years  ?  " 

"  Sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Comet. 

"  That  I  went  round  them  !  They  thought 
that  they  were  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and 
that  Creation  circled  round  and  round  them, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  their  little  pet  cinder, 
they  call  the  Moon,  goes  round  and  round 
them !  " 

"  Blessed  if  that  isn't  the  funniest  thing  I've 
heard  for  ten  million  years !  "  said  the  Comet. 
"I'll  make  my  little  corner  in  Space  fairly 
scream  with  that !  "  He  was  genuinely  amused, 
and  shook  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gave  rise 
to  considerable  disturbances  on  a  large  scale. 

"  Look  out,  old  man !  you're  upsetting  my 
System  !  "  said  the  Sun. 

"  Smother  your  System  !  "  yelled  the  Comet. 
"That  little  pill  of  mud  and  water  to  think 
itself  the  centre  of  all  things  !  Why  don't  you 
smash  it  or  frizzle  it  up  ?  " 

"We  must  be  patient.  It  knows  somewhat 
better  now.  If  it  would  only  be  commonly 
grateful  and  realise  a  little  of  what  it  owed  me, 
I  would  overlook  the  bumptiousness.  That's 
natural  to  all  small  thinors," 

"  I  believe  you.     For  sheer  side,  not  to  say 
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impertinence,  commend  me  to  shooting-stars. 
Space  is  full  of  them,  and  they  go  slogging 
about  in  clusters,  as  if  the  Universe  had  been 
designed  for  nothing  but  their  especial  amuse- 
ment and  convenience.  Little  cads !  They 
always  think  it  a  huge  joke  to  go  right  through 
me  like  a  bullet  through  a  piece  of  paper." 

"  But  they  can't  hurt  you." 

"  No,  not  physically  ;  it's  the  moral  disgrace 
of  the  thing.  One  feels  so  powerless  against 
the  little  brutes ;  and  satire's  thrown  away 
on  'em." 

"  They  get  precious  small  change  out  of  me 
or  my  System  either,"  answered  the  Sun.  "  I 
burn  them  up  in  billions  myself;  I  light  my 
cigars  with  'em.  And  the  Planets — they've  all 
got  their  own  atmospheres  ;  and  when  a  shoot- 
ing-star gets  into  an  atmosphere,  it's  done  for. 
You  ought  to  cultivate  an  atmosphere." 

"  No  time,"  said  the  Comet.  "  In  fact,  I 
must  be  off  as  it  is.  Can't  stop !  Can't  stop ! 
Can't  stop ! " 

"  Any  news  in  Space  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  Milky  Way  has  gone  sour. 
It's  to  be  called  the  Milky  Whey  in  future ! " 

The  Sun  laughed,  but  not  heartily.  He  had 
heard  the  Comet  make  this  same  joke  on  many 
previous  occasions.      Every  thirty-five  million 
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of  years  he  was  expected  to  smile  at  this  paltry- 
jest,  and  his  good-nature  was  breaking  down 
under  the  strain. 

"  Eclipse  me,  if  I'm  not  fairly  sick  of  that !  " 
said  the  Sun.  "  I  really  do  think  he  might 
make  a  new  joke.  It  wasn't  too  funny  the 
first  time  he  said  it ;  now  it's  grown  simply 
wearisome  and  sickening.  Next  time  he  comes 
round  I  must  really  make  an  effort  to  shame 
him  out  of  it.  There  should  be  lots  of  other 
good  humour  knocking  about  in  a  place  the 
size  of  Space." 

Then  the  tail  of  the  traveller  vanished  round 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  the  Sun  resumed  his  regular  occupation, 
and  beamed  upon  his  System  as  usual. 

"He  has  got  a  warm  heart  and  no  pride,  for 
he  doesn't  mind  what  he  shines  on,"  thought 
the  Comet,  as  he  followed  his  lonely  and  terrific 
way  at  the  usual  rate  of  progression.  "  Family 
cares  are  all  very  well,  but  they  do  tie  a  heavenly 
body  down,  and  frightfully  increase  his  respon- 
sibilities. I  should  never  think  it  quite  good 
enough  myself  No  System  for  me !  To  re- 
member what  a  light-hearted  chap  that  Sun 
was  in  the  sweet  old  days,  before  he  knew  he 
had  a  System  !  Now  he's  as  crusty  as  the 
Great  Bear,  and   his  outbursts  of  temper  are 
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horrible  to  witness.  No,  my  idea  is  the  best ; 
see  Space,  and  cultivate  big  ideas  and  avoid 
all  family  responsibilities. 

So  saying,  he  took  off  his  hat  to  a  Lady 
Comet,  and  the  two  proceeded  arm-in-arm  for 
a  few  hundred  thousand  miles.  He  told  her 
about  the  Earth  and  the  Sun  ;  and,  though  a 
Comet  without  much  sense  of  humour,  she 
laughed  without  intermission  for  thirteen  cen- 
turies afterwards. 


THE  ARCHDEACON  AND  THE 
DEINOSAURS 


THE  Archdeacon  brought  a  neat  roll  of 
sermon  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  have  here  a  trifle  from  the  Mesozoic 
Period,"  he  said,  and  I  interrupted — 

"  My  dear  Archdeacon,  that  was  thousands 
of  years  before  man  appeared  in  the  world." 

"  Many  millions,"  replied  the  Archdeacon 
cheerfully.  "  My  manuscript  deals  with  a 
period  when  Mother  Nature  herself  was  an 
infant  in  arms.  As  you  know,  my  hobby  is 
palaeontology.  My  paper,  examined  scientifi- 
cally, represents  some  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject taken  in  connection  with  that  dangerous 
thing  :  a  late  supper.  You  see  I  hide  nothing  ; 
and  I  have  written  the  matter  out  here  on 
sermon  paper  in  order  that  I  might  do  it  the 
greater  justice." 

He  smoothed  his  roll  of  manuscript,  adjusted 
his  glasses,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  begin. 
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So  I  settled  down  and  listened  to  his  sing-ular 
story  : — 

"  Of  course,  in  a  dream,  as  at  a  modern 
comic  play,  one  must  not  stop  to  weigh  proba- 
bilities and  be  logical,  else  the  structure  in 
either  case  tumbles  about  one's  ears  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  concern  is  spoiled.  Thus,  when 
I  found  myself  on  a  fine  morning  starting  for  a 
day's  sport  and  science  in  the  Mesozoic  Period, 
the  circumstance  caused  me  little  surprise.  My 
black  gaiters,  I  may  tell  you,  were  changed  into 
brown  ones,  on  my  shoulder  rested  a  Reming- 
ton rifle,  and  by  my  side  walked  my  wife's  black 
tom-cat,  Peter.  Of  course  my  knowledge  of  the 
period  led  me  to  note  the  extremely  Mesozoic 
nature  of  my  surroundings,  and  I  was  gratified 
beyond  measure  to  find  myself  alive  and  hearty 
so  far  back  in  the  history  of  this  planet.  I  did 
not  stop  to  remember  that  Peter,  my  Reming- 
ton rifle,  and  1  myself  were  all  alike  unevolved  ; 
that  even  palaeolithic  man  could  not  appear  for 
unnumbered  centuries  ;  that  his  very  flint  stones 
were  still  sponges  at  the  bottom  of  mighty 
oceans.  Nor  did  it  strike  me  at  first  that  I 
was  lonely,  thus  separated  from  my  kind  by 
gulfs  of  time  so  awful.  On  the  contrary,  I 
revelled  in  my  environment ;  I  proved  that  it 
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was  distinctly  Jurassic,  and  I  laughed  with  satis- 
faction to  reflect  that  I  was  ahead,  by  about 
twelve  million  years,  of  every  sportsman  who 
had  shot  big  game  with  a  rifle.  I  was  generous, 
too.  It  struck  me  how  Cuvier,  or  Huxley,  or 
Owen,  or  Tyndall,  or  Darwin,  or  Geikie,  or 
Marsh,  or  Zittel,  or  Hutchinson,  or  a  thousand 
other  eminent  naturalists  and  palaeontologists, 
would  have  enjoyed  a  morning  amid  the  won- 
ders of  that  period  ;  and  I  wished  they  were 
all  there  under  the  protection  of  me  and  my 
Remington,  and  Peter. 

"  I  stood  upon  the  borders  of  a  lake  in  a 
marshy  district.  The  scenery  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  volcanoes,  for  I  could  note  a  dozen 
of  them  upon  the  horizon,  casting  columns  of 
smoke  upwards  into  a  cloudy  sky.  It  was  a 
close,  thundery  day,  and  occasionally  heavy 
drops  of  rain  fell,  though  the  weather  kept  fine 
between  the  showers.  Gigantic  tree-ferns  grew 
around  me,  and  in  the  expanse  of  bogland  along 
the  fringe  of  the  water  rose  jungles  of  huge 
club  mosses  and  clumsy  lycopodiaceae  and  some 
con  i  ferae. 

"  About  the  borders  of  this  inland  sea  insect 
life  swarmed  freely.  Myriads  of  gnats,  of 
enormous   size  and   quite  seven   inches  across 
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the  wings,  danced  with  giant  dragon-flies  over 
the  water.  Occasionally  a  ganoid  fish  rose  like 
a  trout  and  consumed  one  ;  which  may  have 
been  a  curious  thing  for  a  ganoid  fish  to  do, 
but  I  was  not  critical.  These  ganoids,  by  the 
way,  had  but  a  paltry  time  of  it.  Fish-lizards, 
or  Ichthyosaurs,  chased  them  hither  and  thither, 
devouring  thousands  on  the  surface  ;  Plesio- 
saurs,  with  necks  like  swans  and  lizard  heads, 
grabbed  the  ganoids  too,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  monsters  lay  in  wait  for  them  in 
the  deep  waters  when  they  dived. 

"Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  a  monstrous  boy's 
kite,  with  a  long  tail  and  wings  twenty  feet 
across,  came  flapping  over  the  palm-tops.  It 
was  followed  by  another,  and  it  struck  me,  on 
second  thoughts,  that  they  were  umbrellas.  A 
discovery  of  such  a  nature,  even  in  a  dream, 
caused  me  some  astonishment.  I  could  not 
instantly  understand  how  such  concerns  should 
thus  promiscuously  whirl  about  in  Mesozoic  air, 
and  I  wondered  who  had  lost  them  ;  but  an 
instant  later  the  truth  came  to  me.  These 
flutterers  were  no  umbrellas  at  all,  merely  a 
brace  of  particularly  fine  Pterodactyls.  Taking 
my  chance,  I  raised  my  trusty  Remington  and 
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fired.  Seeing  that  I  have  never  been  known 
to  handle  firearms  in  my  life,  you  will  judge  of 
my  satisfaction  when  I  tell  you  that  I  managed 
to  winor  the  largest.  It  fell  headlons:,  and 
Peter,  with  considerable  lack  of  judgment,  went 
to  retrieve  it.  The  faithful  little  beast  nearly 
perished  in  the  attempt.  Your  winged  Ptero- 
dactyl, with  twenty  feet  of  flapping  pinion, 
hundreds  of  sharp  teeth,  and  a  love  for  life 
quite  prehistoric  in  its  intensity,  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  retrieve.  I  say  unhesitatingly  that 
fossil  remains  give  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
ferocity  of  these  flying  dragons.  Mortally 
wounded  though  he  was,  the  animal  showed 
a  strong  inclination  to  kill  both  me  and  Peter. 
I  loaded  again,  therefore,  and  shot  that  Ptero- 
dactyl in  the  eye.  Whereupon  he  gathered 
his  vast  wings  trembling  about  him,  and  buried 
his  head  in  them  and  so  died.  I  marked  the 
spot  that  I  might  pick  him  up  on  the  way 
home.  What  my  idea  of  '  home '  may  have 
been  I  cannot,  of  course,  explain.  Perhaps  I 
thought  I  was  putting  up  at  a  hydropathic 
Mesozoic  hotel  somewhere  at  hand,  *  in  a  fine 
volcanic  neighbourhood,  with  splendid  sea- 
bathing, Pterodactyl  shooting  and  lawn-tennis. 
Terms  moderate.' 
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"  The  aspect  of  my  first  victim  set  me  think- 
ing. 1 1  struck  me,  if  creatures  of  such  size  flew  in 
the  air,  that  the  solid  earth  might  be  supporting 
things  a  good  deal  larger.  I  was,  of  course, 
aware  that  Deinosaurs  must  be  about.  I  knew 
that  the  fine  specimens  sometimes  stood  nearly 
twenty  feet  high,  that  many  of  them  walked 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  that,  though  certain 
varieties  confined  themselves  to  vegetable 
diet,  others  were  carnivorous,  and  would  as 
soon  lunch  off  an  Archdeacon  as  anything.  I 
trembled,  too,  for  my  Peter.  I  feared  at  every 
step  he  would  do  something  rash  and  lose  his 
life.  For  my  own  part  I  determined  to  allow 
no  Quixotic  notions  of  what  was  and  what  was 
not  sportsmanlike  to  interfere  with  my  safety. 
To  show  what  I  mean,  I  may  say  that  my  next 
bag  was  a  Teleosaurus  ;  and  I  shot  him  sleep- 
ing by  the  river.  His  back  was  turned,  his 
eyes  were  shut,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
destroy  him  without  the  smallest  difficulty. 
He  proved  to  be  a  crocodilian  trifle  about 
twenty  feet  long ;  and  he  died,  as  it  were, 
smiling.  It  struck  me  that  this  monster  might 
work  up  into  neat  cigar-cases  for  friends. 

"  And  now  I  knew,  as  I  proceeded  onwards, 
that  big  game  was  at  hand.     Small  Deinosaurs, 
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no  larger  than  kangaroos,  hopped  freely  round 
me,  but  I  reserved  my  fire,  suspecting  that  I 
might  need  it  at  any  moment.  My  companion 
had  long  since  completely  lost  his  nerve.  Of 
him  it  might  be  said  that  he  was  out  of 
harmony  with  his  environment.  He  figured 
there  merely  as  a  fragment  of  nourishment  for 
something  bigger  than  himself,  and  realising 
this  he  presently  jumped  to  my  shoulder, 
evidently  determined  that,  if  worse  came  to 
worst,  we  would  die  together. 

"  Every  moment  increased  the  size  of  the 
fauna.  Presently  an  armoured  Deinosaur — 
Scelidosaurus  by  name — put  his  head  out  of  a 
ten-foot  patch  of  rushes.  He  had  plates  and 
spines  on  his  monstrous  back  and  a  hungry 
look  in  his  saucer-like  eye.  The  beast,  fortu- 
nately, did  not  see  us,  and  feeling  now  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  shoot  save  in  the  event  of 
necessity,  I  stopped  quietly  where  I  was  till  the 
creature  went  crashing  into  the  water.  Then 
I  visited  its  lair  and  was  able  to  solve  a 
problem  no  palaeontologist  has  ever  yet 
decided.  I  found  a  Deinosaur's  nest  with  four 
eggs  in  it  and  thereby  set  a  great  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  Deinosaurs  certainly  laid  eggs. 
These  in  question  were  froglike  in  texture,  but 
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separate  each  from  the  other  and  somewhat 
larger  than  big  pumpkins.  Having  noted  so 
much,  I  heard  the  mother  Deinosaur  returning, 
and  hurriedly  withdrew,  not  caring  to  risk  any 
difference  with  a  creature  twelve  feet  hieh, 
covered  with  armour-plating  and  full  of 
maternal  instinct. 

"  Hereabout  I  may  note  in  passing  that  my 
black  tom  at  last  found  somethingf  smaller 
than  himself — a  hopping  Deinosaur  not  much 
bigger  than  a  rat.  This  he  destroyed  in 
triumph  and  partially  ate — feeling  the  better 
and  braver  for  doino-  so. 

"  Of  course,  I  proposed  to  shoot  one  of  these 
*  dragons  of  the  prime '  presently.  Only  I 
wanted  a  big  specimen,  if  possible.  I  was  too 
late  for  Anchisaurus — a  giant  whose  footprints 
and  tail-marks  have  been  observed  in  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  strata — and  too  early  for 
Claosaurus,  whose  simple  custom  it  was  to  eat 
off  the  tops  of  palms  and  tree-ferns  in 
Cretaceous  times  ;  but  I  knew  that  those  flesh- 
eating  colossi,  the  Ceratosaurs,  might  lurk 
round  any  corner  ;  I  knew  they  had  horns  on 
their  foreheads  and  took  twenty  feet  of  ground 
at  a  stride ;  that  their  footmark  habitually 
covered  a  square  yard  of  earth.     These  reflec- 
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tions  made  me  cautious,  and  even  nervous. 
Then  again  I  remembered  your  fearsome  Stego- 
saur,  who  also  shone  in  Jurassic  days.  He  was 
wont  to  take  the  air  upon  all  fours  ;  Nature 
had  provided  him  with  plates  and  spikes,  a 
massive  frame  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  two 
sets  of  brains ;  one  in  his  head,  the  other  in 
the  region  of  his  tail. 

"  I  had  a  presentiment  that  Stegosaur  must 
surely  be  at  hand,  and  presently,  coming  round 
a  corner,  I  found  my  faithful  companion,  with 
his  back  up,  almost  in  the  jaws  of  such  a 
monster.  The  Stegosaur  was  apparently  using 
neither  his  front  brains  nor  those  he  kept  in 
the  rear.  He  simply  blinked  at  Peter,  but  did 
not  move  or  offer  to  molest  him,  being  a  vege- 
tarian. I  hesitated  about  slaying  this  great 
beast,  and  it  was  well  that  I  reserved  my  fire, 
for,  not  five  minutes  after  he  had  gone  upon 
his  way,  I  came  face  to  face  with  another  of 
Nature's  primeval  experiments,  quite  one  of 
the  most  terrific,  fantastic  and  short-tempered 
Deinosaurs  she  has  ever  turned  out  of  her 
workshop.  This  was  Triceratops — a  monster 
with  a  head  six  feet  long  and  no  brains  at  all 
worth  mentioning,  but  a  temper  like  ten 
demons.      It  could   not  control  itself,  even  in 
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the  presence  of  an  Archdeacon.  Indeed,  it 
lowered  its  vast  horns  and  charged  me  passion- 
ately ;  while  I  stood  my  ground  and  kept 
wonderfully  cool  and  collected — two  things  I 
certainly  should  not  have  done  outside  a  vision. 
I  gave  Triceratops  both  barrels.  I  hit  him 
chiefly  because  I  could  not  miss  him.  He 
filled  the  entire  foreground  of  that  thrillingr 
Mesozoic  scene.  He  dropped  five  yards  from 
me,  uttered  ferocious  expressions,  and  passed 
away  without  a  struggle.  It  was  a  great 
moment,  and  my  success  inspired  both  of  us 
(Peter  and  me)  with  renewed  confidence.  We 
lunched  beside  that  fallen  Triceratops,  and  I 
found  that  the  bag  slung  upon  my  shoulder 
contained  a  flask  of  very  passable  Irish 
whisky,  a  packet  of  sandwiches,  and  some 
cigars.  I  remember  wondering  where  those 
sandwiches  came  from  and  who  had  cut  them 
for  me,  and  what  they  had  been  cut  off. 
Maybe  they  were  Deinosaur  sandwiches,  or 
Ichthyosaur.  I  had  a  tidy  pie  in  my  wallet 
too.  It  tasted  like  pigeon,  but  must  have  been 
Pterodactyl.  Peter  liked  this  better  than  the 
sandwiches. 

"Then  followed  perhaps  my  most  remarkable 
experience.     I  was  resting  awhile  after  lunch, 
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finishing  the  whisky  and  smoking  a  cigar, 
while  the  black  cat  coursed  about  of  his  free 
will,  when  suddenly  the  weirdest  sound  that 
ever  fell  on  mortal  ear  saluted  mine.  I  never 
heard  anything  distandy  approaching  it  before  ; 
I  know  not  how  to  describe  it.  The  sound 
was  something  between  the  hiss  of  a  serpent 
and  the  coo  of  a  dove.  The  primeval  beast 
responsible  for  it  evidently  combined  the  vocal 
qualities  of  bird  and  reptile.  Naturally  I 
marvelled,  for  birds  were  still  strangers  to  the 
world.  And  yet  an  element  of  music  in  the 
sound  led  me  to  suspect  that  a  creature  at  least 
of  semi-ornithological  nature  was  making  it. 

"  '  Peter,'  I  said,  for  he  was  very  excited  at 
the  noise,  '  we  must  be  in  the  presence  of  an 
Archaeopteryx !  No  other  Jurassic  concern 
could  make  that  unutterable  burlesque  of 
melody.'  And  I  was  right.  A  moment  later 
I  came  across  an  Archa^opteryx  sitting  on  a 
fallen  tree  stump  and  singing,  or,  at  least, 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  doing  so.  I 
stood  and  listened  to  the  first  dawnings  of  bird 
music  ;  I,  who  knew  what  the  lark,  and  the 
thrush,  and  the  nightingale  could  produce  at 
their  best,  gave  ear  to  that  cock  Archaeopteryx 
warbling  according  to  his  limited  lights.  It 
was  pathetic  to  see  how  he  enjoyed  it  himself, 
u 
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and  how  his  hen  enjoyed  it.  He  was  the  very 
first  thing  of  his  kind  that  Nature  had  managed ; 
naturally  he  could  conceive  of  nothing  finer 
than  his  primitive  self  and  preposterous  voice. 
He  gurgled  and  hissed,  and  squeaked,  and 
even  tried  to  trill.  Then  Peter,  who  recog- 
nised in  him  a  true  bird,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  had  claws  on  his  wings  and  teeth  in  his 
mouth,  captured  that  unfortunate  Archaeopteryx 
after  a  tough  struggle,  and  dragged  him  to  me 
in  some  joy. 

"  Anon  we  walked  the  sea  shore,  threading 
in  and  out  amidst  prodigious  tortoises  and 
sleeping  saurians,  some  of  the  latter  nearly 
thirty  feet  in  length.  And  then  a  misfortune 
befell  me,  and  I  lost  my  faithful  Peter.  The 
silly  beast  became  too  venturesome.  Familiarity 
with  Jurassic  marvels  bred  contempt  in  his 
feline  mind,  and  he  went  too  near  the  water. 
Whereupon  a  hungry  Plesiosaurus  popped  ten 
feet  of  neck  out  of  the  waves,  and  Peter's 
interest  in  Mesozoic  matters  ended.  I  was 
extremely  sorry.  Peter  had  been,  as  it  were, 
a  link  connecting  me  with  the  future.  He  had 
belonged  to  my  wife,  and  I  could  picture  her 
bitter  reeret  at  this  uncouth  termination  to  his 
picturesque  existence.  And  then  I  remembered 
that  I  was  concerned  with  a  period  millions  of 
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years  before  Adam  and  Eve.  This  reflection 
sobered  me  and  made  me  feel  for  the  first  time 
something  lonely  and  separated  from  my  fellow- 
men.  I  knew  that  I  had  entered  my  sixtieth 
year  only  a  week  before,  and  I  felt  that  it  was, 
humanly  speaking,  doubtful  in  the  last  degree 
whether  I  could  exist  until  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  irritated  me  also  to  reflect 
that  I  should  die  twelve  millions  of  years 
before  my  wife  was  born  ;  and  what  was  the 
eood  of  being:  an  Archdeacon  of  the  Church 
of  England  ages  and  ages  prior  to  the  time 
when  '  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's  command,'  had 
risen  from  out  the  azure  main  ?  Two  things 
were  transparently  clear :  there  would  be  no 
professional  work  for  me,  and  no  salary  either, 
for  a  considerable  number  of  asons.  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  worrying  about  the  salary, 
and  also  about  the  unquestionable  certainty  that 
I  should  never  see  the  cathedral  again.  Why, 
at  the  most  generous  computation,  our  world 
had  only  reached  the  twentieth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis !  Can- 
didly I  was  discouraged  ;  and,  at  this  moment 
of  depression,  I  met  Brontosaurus  Excelsus — 
almost  the  largest  of  the  Deinosaurs.  He 
walked  on  all  fours,  measured  sixty  feet,  and 
probably   weighed    twenty    tons.     Not    that    I 
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cared.  He  passed  me  by  with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  I  have  a  recollection  of  sneering 
at  him,  too,  as  he  strode  to  the  water.  I 
said  : 

"  '  You  are  not  as  big  as  Atlantosaurus  for  all 
your  unwieldy  bulk.  He  stands  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  too,  and  walks  about  like  I  do,  who  am 
the  King  of  Animals,  and  an  Archdeacon  ! ' 

"  But  he  paid  no  attention.  I  doubt  if  he 
even  heard  me.  These  vegetable-eaters  were 
all  sleepy,  lazy,  unambitious  brutes.  *  What,'  I 
said  to  myself  bitterly  in  my  dream,  'is  the 
good  of  being  sixty  feet  long  if  you  have  no 
brains  and  no  conversation  ?  I  would  sooner 
be  a  tree  or  a  rock  than  one  of  these  addle- 
pated  monsters.  But  Nature  is  still  a  baby 
girl,  and  these  are  her  clumsy  playthings  and 
stupid  dolls.' 

"And  then  I  came  upon  the  spoor  of  some- 
thing which  took  my  breath  away.  I  fancied 
it  must  be  Ceratosaurus,  and  I  knew  that  he 
relied  upon  animal  food  and  feared  nothing. 
His  huge  footprints  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  damp  soil,  and  between  them  extended  a 
heavy  furrow,  as  though  some  great  plough 
had  passed  that  way.  This  seemed  to  indicate 
the  impression  of  a  vast  tail.  The  creature 
was   doubtless    striding   about    upon    its   hind 
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legs,  according  to  custom ;  and  from  the 
mangled  remains  of  various  lesser  monsters 
which  strewed  its  path,  I  doubted  not  that  it 
was  lunching  as  it  roamed  on  its  way. 

"  The  clouds  gathered  more  thickly,  rain  fell 
in  heavy,  solitary  drops  ;  there  was  a  volcanic 
smell  in  the  air,  and  I  heard  the  giant 
Deinosaur   crackino-    bones    round    the    next 

o 

corner.  My  pulse  quickened,  I  looked  to  my 
Remington,  and  then  hastened  forward  with 
what  courage  I  could  command. 

"  Round  that  clump  of  coniferse  was  Cerato- 
saurus.  He  had  just  finished  a  small  crocodile, 
and  was  looking  round  for  another  when  he 
saw  me.  Never  did  I  behold  such  a  mighty, 
towering  mass  of  life.  His  jaws  were  open, 
his  head  was  vast,  his  teeth  truly  terrific.  His 
yellow  goggle  eyes  were  as  large  as  the  wheels 
of  a  railway-train,  his  neck  was  a  tower,  his 
body  greater  than  many  elephants.  Inex- 
perienced as  I  was,  I  felt  that  a  meat-eating 
Deinosaur,  of  even  larger  dimensions  than  any 
whose  fossil  bones  have  up  to  the  present  time 
been  discovered,  stood  before  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  not  stand  for  an  instant. 
It  approached  with  gigantic  strides  and  shot 
its  head  forward  like  a  snake.  It  looked  about 
fifty  feet  high,  but  scientific  and  exact  measure- 
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ments  were  out  of  the  question.  Such  indeed 
was  the  ungovernable  haste  of  the  brute  that 
time  did  not  allow  of  so  much  as  a  shorthand 
note  on  my  cuff  I  had  just  wondered  two 
things ;  whether  he  would  show  any  respect 
for  my  cloth,  and  whether,  if  he  did  not,  my 
Remington  would  stop  him,  when  he  was  upon 
me.  He  swayed  his  head  sideways  and  came 
on  upon  his  hind  legs.  His  lips  he  licked 
with  a  black  tongue — doubtless  in  anticipation. 
I  fired  my  rifle  at  the  right  moment,  but  it 
made  no  impression,  and  in  a  second  he  was 
above  me  as  I  turned  to  fly.  My  cloth 
certainly  had  no  respect  from  him,  but  he  put 
it  to  a  severe  test,  for,  bending  over  from  his 
massive  haunches,  he  gripped  me  like  a  baby 
between  his  front  talons,  and  bore  me  aloft 
fully  twenty-five  feet  into  the  air.  How  my 
coat-tails  and  nether  garb  stood  it  I  shall  never 
know.  Even  at  that  supreme  moment  I 
marvelled  why  no  stitch  had  given.  The 
Deinosaur  made  a  loud,  guttural  hissing, 
hugged  me  to  his  chest,  bent  his  neck  down, 
rolled  his  prodigious  eyes,  and  drew  back  the 
lips  from  off  his  teeth.  But  I  could  make  no 
movement,  for  my  senses  and  muscles  seemed 
alike  paralysed.  His  head  played  over  me, 
his  fetid  breath  was  on  my  cheek,  his  yellow 
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eyes  glared  into  my  face,  his  hard  nose  pressed 
and  poked  my  ribs.  And  then  the  power  of 
action  returned  in  some  measure.  I  fought 
and  kicked  and  shrieked,  while  as  I  struggled, 
the  beast's  awful  hug  against  my  chest  relaxed 
a  little  and  his  outline  grrew  dim.  But  the 
yellow  eye  glared  on  brighter  every  moment. 
Then  by  slow  stages  I  awoke,  and  the  outlines 
of  modern  things  appeared,  and  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  general  disorder,  and  the  ceiling  of 
my  bedroom,  and  other  familiar  sights.  But 
the  yellow  eye  still  glared  on.  I  gasped  and 
panted  out  of  that  nightmare  grip  at  last,  wet 
with  perspiration,  shaking  with  the  terror  of 
the  Deinosaur's  presence.  And  dawn  was 
about  me  and  a  tumble  of  bed-clothes,  and  a 
conviction  that  I  was  nearly  standing  upon  my 
head,  where  my  feet  usually  reposed  in  times 
of  peaceful  slumber.  But  the  yellow  eye 
glared  on  still,  and  not  until  I  realised  that  the 
blazing  thing  was  a  big  brass  knob  at  my  bed- 
foot  did  I  grasp  the  facts  and  find  myself  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

"At  breakfast  on  that  day  Peter  begged  and 
implored  for  a  sardine  just  as  usual.  But  when 
I  said,  'What  about  that  Pterodactyl,  old  chap?' 
and  '  What  was  it  like  inside  the  Plesiosaurus, 
old    fellow  .'* '    he    only   blinked    his    eyes     and 
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padded  with  his  front  paws  and  purred  as 
usual.  Peter  is  a  big  tom-cat  really,  but  what 
struck  me  about  him  that  morning,  after  my 
jaunt  amid  Mesozoic  fauna,  was  his  ridiculously 
small  size." 


THE  BILLS 


HEAR  the  postman  with  the  bills — 
Little  bills ! 
What  a  secret  misery  the  sight  of  them  instils ! 
How  they  flutter,  flutter,  flutter 
In  their  envelopes  of  blue, 
While  you  open  them  and  mutter. 
In  a  whisper  or  a  stutter, 

"  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  ? " 
Thinking  where,  where,  where 
Is  the  money  that  shall  square 
Every  paltry,  petty  item,  that  monotonously  fills 
Little  bills,  bills,  bills,  bills, 
Bills,  bills,  bills  ? 
Ah !    those  saddening   little,   maddening  little 
bills ! 
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II 

Read  the  lengthy  household  bills — 

Awful  bills ! 
Glancing  at  their  totals  grim,  the  brain  with 
horror  thrills. 
From  the  East  and  from  the  West 
How  they  echo  one  request : 

"A  remittance  must  be  sent 

Without  delay." 
Food  and  coals  and  clothes  and  rent — 
It  is  hideous  to  reflect  on  what  is  meant 

By  Quarter  Day. 
And,  enthroned  amidst  your  cares, 
Impecuniosity  impertinently  stares. 

How  it  chills! 
How  it  kills 
All  the  future,  how  it  fills 
With  the  haunting  fear  of  ills. 
Does  that  pressing  and  distressing 
File  of  bills,  bills,  bills — 
Those  offensive,  comprehensive  household  bills! 
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III 

There's  another  sort  of  bills — 

Brazen  bills ! 
Each  its  diabolic  task  effectively  fulfils, 
How  all  hunger  to  be  paid 
In  that  paper  cannonade  ! 

Will  the  trouble  never  end  ? 
Still  they  send  and  send  and  send, 
Day  and  night. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  debtor's  scanty 

purse, 
In  a  wild  and  greedy  grabbing  for  the  starved 
and  shrunken  purse  ; 
And  you  curse,  curse,  curse. 
Sinking  sure  from  bad  to  worse. 
Till  a  resolute  endeavour 
Cries,  "  Now — now  flit,  or  never, 
And  renounce  the  unequal  fight !  " 
Oh,  the  bills,  bills,  bills — 
They  are  bitter,  bitter  pills 

To  digest. 
Smiling  ghosts  of  pleasures  flown, 
Lo  !  we  greet  ye  with  a  groan  ; 
Ye  will  never  more  return,  sweet  hours  of  rest. 
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We  shall  have  no  more  repose 
From  the  stunning 
And  the  dunning ; 
For  the  monster  grows  and  grows, 
Till  it  shatters  iron  wills, 
Under  crushing 
And  unblushing: 
Importunity.     It  fills 
With  a  frantic,  maniac  anger  in  the  clutches  of 
the  bills. 

Of  the  bills. 
Of  the  bills,  bills,  bills. 
Of  the  screeching  and  beseeching  cloud  of  bills. 


IV 


Comes  the  threatening  of  bills ! 

Cruel  bills ! 
Pictures  of  a  ruined  home  inspire  the  writers' 
quills. 
'Tis  the  last,  the  sorest  strait, 
And  we  shrink  before  the  fate 

That  is   bellowed   in   the  menace  of 
their  tone. 
Cringing  now  amongst  our  friends, 
See,  the  humble  prayer  ascends 

For  a  loan  ! 
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And  relations — rich  relations — 
Will  they  heed  our  supplications  ? 

They  are  stone. 
They've  no  carking,  biting,  wearing, 

Tearing  trouble  of  their  own  ; 
No  great  horror  of  despairing 
Poverty  they've  ever  known. 
Are  they  fathers  ?     Are  they  mothers  ? 
Have  they  children,  sisters,  brothers  ? — 

Have  they  hearts  ? 
Back  the  messaofe  comes  from  each. 
God  !     They  preach,  preach,  preach, 

Preach 
A  sermon  on  our  bills. 

Purse-proud  opulency  thrills 
With  a  shudder  at  the  bills, 
At  the  bills. 
Saying,  "  Go,  go,  go. 
Pay  the  money  that  you  owe. 

You  are  blotted  from  our  wills. 
From  our  wills,  wills,  wills. 
We  shall  never  meet  your  bills — 
Oh  dear  no,  no,  no. 
Ask  the  hills,  hills,  hills 
If  they'll  help  you  in  your  woe — 
Beg  the  sea  to  pay  your  bills, 
Pay  your  bills,  bills,  bills." 
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Now  the  heart-beat  slows  and  stills, 
Lost  in  wilderness  of  ills  ; 

Drowned  in  bills,  bills,  bills. 

Oh  !  the  railing  of  the  bills, 
Of  the  bills,  bills,  bills  ; 
Oh !  the  wailing  of  the  bills, 
Of  the  bills,  bills,  bills  ; 
See  them  patter  on  his  coffin. 
As  they  fill  a  wretch's  grave 
Full  of  bills,  bills,  bills- 
Cursed  bills ! 
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a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

KING  LEAR.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.     Demy  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

Zhc  Xittle  Xibrarg 

'  The  volumes  are  compact  in  size,  printed  on  thin  but  good  paper  in  clear  type, 
prettily  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  bound,  and  altogether  good  to  look  upon 
and  handle.' — Ojttlook. 

Pott  2,vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  producing  a  series  of  small  books  under  the 
above  title,  containing  some  of  the  famous  books  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The 
series  contains  several  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care. 
Each  one  contains  an  Introduction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of 
the  author,  (2)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  they  are  necessary, 
short  notes  are  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  book  has  a  portrait  or  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  and  the 
volumes  are  produced  with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of 
'  The  Library  of  Devotion.' 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  W.  M.  THACKERAY.    Edited  by  S. 

GWYNN. 

ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn 

Two  volumes. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     By  Charles  Dickens.     Edited  by 
George  Gissing.     Two  volumes. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.     By  Isaac  WaltOxX.     Edited 
by  J.  BucHAN. 

THE    ESSAYS    OF    ELIA ;    First   and   Second   Series.      By 
Chari.es  Lamb.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE     ENGLISH     POEMS     OF     RICHARD     CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  IIutton. 

A  SENTIMENTAL    JOURNEY.      By  Laurence  Sterne. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 
Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee. 

CALIPH  VATHEK.     By  William  Beckford.     Edited  by  E. 
D.  Ross. 
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Illustrated  Books  and   Books  for 
Children 

THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL  :  being  a  Record  of  Fifty  Years 
of  their  Work,  1840-1890.  With  150  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by 
Lord  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  Sir  E. 
J.  PoYNTER,  P.R.A.,  HoLMAN  HuNT,  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  John  RusKiN,  and  many  others.    Quarto.    21s.  net. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb.  With  70 
Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 

This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  that  has  ever  been 
published.  The  illustrations  display  the  most  remarkable  sympathy,  insight,  and 
skill,  and  the  introduction  is  by  a  critic  whose  knowledge  of  Lamb  is  unrivalled. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  Bedford.  Sf/iall  4(0. 
6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

Zbc  Xlttlc  JBlue  3Boo\\3  tot  CbilDren 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LuCAS 
Illustrated.  Square  Fcap,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertaining 
or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are : 

1.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.     By  T.  Cobb. 

2.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.     By  Jacob  Abbott.     Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 

nearly  lost  their  Holidays.     By  T.  Hilbert. 


History 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     Crown  2>vo.     ys.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  was  secured.  The  '  New  Model '  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  historians  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  MSS. 
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ANNALS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.    By  E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 
TO  ALEXANDER  II.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  ys.  6d. 
This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documerrts,  and  though  necessarily  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensivt; 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  social  and 
literary  development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    POLICE    IN    ENGLAND.       By 
Captain  Melville  Lee.     Crown  Zvo.     "js.  6d. 

This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  history  of  the  police  force  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  present  development.  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historical  and  legal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  all  who  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  police  force. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From    its 
Beginning   to   Tennyson.      By    L.  Engel.      Demy  Zvo.     "js.  6J. 

A   HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH    IN   INDIA.      By  A.  D. 
Innes,  M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  Svo.     ys.  6d. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Graham 
Balfour.     Two  Volumes.     Demy  8vo.     2^s.  net. 

This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  family  to 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  all  available  materials  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal._  The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  Mss.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
reminiscences  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenson's  work.  This  biography  of  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  personalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  interest.  The  book  wiJl  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.     By  ViscoUNT 
St.  Cyres.     With  8  Portraits.     Demy  8vo.     \os.  6d. 
This  biography  has  engaged  the  author  for  many  years,  and  the  book  is  not  only  the 
study  of  an  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  With  many 
Portraits.  Demy  Hvo.  los.  6d. 
This  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  stimulating  book,  contains  hitherto  unpublished 
utterances  of  Northcote  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.  There  are  many 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painters,  and  many 
references  to  the  great  artists  and  great  figures  of  the  day. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 

HEAD-HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN.  By 
A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.S.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  %vo.     1 55. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration  in  Northern  Borneo.     It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor, 


General  Literature 


WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  position  of  women  in  view  of  the  various  occupations  and 
interests  which  are  or  may  be  open  to  them.  There  will  be  an  introduction  deal- 
ing with  the  general  question,  followed  by  chapters  on  the  family,  the  household, 
philanthropic  work,  professions,  recreation,  and  friendship. 

ENGLISH  VILLAGES.    By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  a  typical  village,  and  of  village 
life  in  general  in  England. 

SPORTING  MEMORIES.     By  J.  Otho  Paget.    D^my  Svo. 
I2S.  6d. 

This  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  well-known  sportsman  and  Master  of  Hounds 
deals  chiefly  with  fox-hunting  experiences. 


Science 

DRAGONS    OF    THE    AIR.      By    H.    G.    Seeley,    F.R.S., 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  popular  history  of  the  most  remarkable  flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their 
relations  to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  living  and  extinct,  are  shown  by  an 
original  series  of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  preserved  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  have  been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the  varied  forms  of 
the  animals.  The  book  is  a  natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals,  which  flew 
by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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Theology 


REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901.  By  A. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Deiny 
Svo.  12s,  6d,  net. 
This  book  is  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  God'  in  its 
original  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  reviews  historically  the  main 
interpretations  of  this  central  idea  in  the  successive  phases  of  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Augustine  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  later  lectures  follovv  out  the  alter- 
native ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  society  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  types  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  G.  W.  Wade,  D.D. 
With  Maps.  Crown  "ivo.  65-. 
This  book  presents  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament ;  and  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modern  commentators ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  sought  for  in  the  com- 
mentaries, but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
book,  which  is  furnished  with  maps,  is  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  geographical  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 

THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.     By  J.  F.  Ke.a.ting, 
D.D.      Crown  Svo.     3-r.  6d. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     A  Revised  Translation,  with 
an   Introduction,    by   C.    Bigg,    D.D.,    Canon   of   Christ   Church. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo.     35.  6a'. 
A   new  edition,  carefully  revised   and   set  in  large  type,  of  Dr.   Bigg's  well-known 

version. 

Ojfor5  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE   APOSTLES  :   With   Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.      12s.  6d. 

Zhc  Cbutcbman'6  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT   AND  THE   NEW   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.    By  J.  W.  Peters,  D.D.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 

COMPARATIVE     RELIGION.       By    J.    A.     MacCullock. 

Crown  Svo. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     By  E.  T.  Green.    Crown  Svo. 
A  POPULAR    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    Edited  by  A.  M.  Mackay.     Crown  Svo. 
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General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the 
text  of  the  authorised  version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  will  correspond 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 

ISAIAH.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.      Two  Vohwies.     2s.  7iet  each. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO  THE 
EPHESIANS.     Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker.     \s.  6d.  net. 

Z\ic  Xibrarg  of  ©evotion 

Pott  8z/o,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'  This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 

'  Very  delightful.' — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  ok  Lichfield. 

'  The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishoh  ok  Peterborough. 

'  Charming.' — Record.  '  Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.   By  St.  Francis  DE  Sales.  Edited 
by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A  MANUAL   OF   CONSOLATION   FROM   THE   SAINTS 
AND  FATHERS.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Bernard. 
Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A. 

Xca&ers  of  IRcUgion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  Svo.   3s  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  anr'  countries. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 


Educational  Books 


COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION   IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Cro2vn  Svo.     5^. 

An  Introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial  Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A.   Crown 

Svo.       25. 

GERMAN     VOCABULARIES     FOR     REPETITION.       By 
Sophie  Wright.     Pea/.  Svo.     is.  6d. 
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the  world  outside  the  british  empire  :  a 

Commercial  Geography.     By  F.  C.  Boon.     Crown  ?,vo. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.     Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fcap.  Zvo.     \s. 

French  Examination  Papers.    By  F.  Jacob,  B.A. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Botting,  M.A. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers.   By  Austen  S.  Lester,  M.A. 

English  Grammar  Examination  Papers.  By  W.  William- 
son, B.A, 

Fiction 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 

By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.'     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

This  is  the  first  long  and  elaborate  book  by  Lucas  Malet  since  '  The  Wages  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  realistic  lines,  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

This  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  year  of  grace  1842. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deals  with  the 
experiences  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  character,  subjected — -owing  to  somewhat  distressing  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances— to  very  abnormal  conditions  of  life.  The  book  is  frankly  a  romance  ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modern  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING  :  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  Author  of  '  Robert  Orange.' 
Crown  8vo.    6s. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  'Many 
Cargoes.'     Illustrated.      Crown  ?>vo.     y.  6d. 
A  volume  of  stories  by  Mr.  Jacobs  uniform  in  character  and  appearance  with  '  Many 
Cargoes." 

CLEMENTINA.  ByA.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of  The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo    6s. 

A  spirited  romance  of  the  Jacobites  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  '  Morrice  Buckler.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  chief  characters. 

A  WOMAN   ALONE.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  Author  of 
'Aunt  Anne.'     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.     By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of 
'  Children  of  the  Mist,'  '  Sons  of  the  Morning,'  etc.    Crown  Svo.    6s. 
The  annals  of  a  Devon  village,  containing  much  matter  of  humorous  and  pathetic 
interest. 
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FANCY  FREE.    By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  Children  of 
the  Mist.'     Illustrated.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 
A  humorous  book.     Uniform  with  '  The  Human  Boy.' 

TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR.    By  Gwendoline  Keats 
(Zack).     Author  of  'Life   is   Life.'     With  Photogravure   Frontis- 
piece by  E.  F.  Hartrick.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 
A  volume  of  stories  after  the  style  of  '  Zack's'  well-known  first  book  '  Life  is  Life.' 

ANGEL.     By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.      By  Robert 
HiCHENS,    Author  of    'Flames,'   'Tongues    of   Conscience,'    etc. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  new  long  novel. 

THE   ALIEN.      By  F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  'Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges. '     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE    EMBARRASSING    ORPHAN.     By    W.    E.    NoRRis. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  By  S.  Baring  GoULD,  Author  of 'Mehalah.' 
With  eight  Illustrations  by  D.  MURRAY  Smith.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

FORTUNE'S  DARLING.     By  Walter   Raymond,  Author 
of 'Love  and  Quiet  Life.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MILLION.    By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  'Lady 
Baby.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

FROM    THE    LAND    OF    THE    SHAMROCK.     By  Jane 
Barlow,  Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    By  Grace  Rhys.    CrownZvo. 
6s. 

RICKERBY'S  folly.     By  ToM  Gallon,  Author  of 'Kiddy.' 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A  GREAT  LADY.     By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of  'The 
Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

MARY  HAMILTON.    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.    Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.     Crown 
Svo.    6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Author 
of 'The  Seen  and  the  Unseen.'     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

A   GALLANT   QUAKER.     By  Mrs.  Roberton.     Illustrated 
by  H.  F.  BucKLAND.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Announcements        ii 

THE  THIRTEEN  EVENINGS.  By  GEORGE  Bartram, 
Author  of  '  The  People  of  Clopton.'     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.     By  H.  B.  Marriott 

Watson.     Illustrated.     Crown  ?>vo.     6s. 

A  FOOL'S  YEAR.     By  E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of '  Mr.  Blake  of 
Newmarket.'     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
This  book,  like  most  of  Mr.  Cooper's  novels,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  sport  and 
racing. 

THE  YEAR  ONE  :  A  Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  J. 
Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of  '  The  Clash  of  Arms.'  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  DEVASTATORS.  By  Ada  Cambridge,  Author  of  *  Path 
and  Goal. '     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  FORTUNE  OF  CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  By  S.  Mac- 
Naughton.     CrOwn  Svo.     6s. 

JOHN  TOPP:  Pirate.  By  Weatherby  Chesney.  Crow/t 
Svo.    6s. 


Ube  IRovelist 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 

XXIII.  THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

XXIV.  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO.  Anthony  Hope. 

XXV.  BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  Andrew  Balfour. 

XXVI.  KITTY  ALONE.  S.  Baring  Gould. 

[Odoijer. 


/IDetbuen's  Sijpenn^  Xibrar^ 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON.    DOROTHEA  Gerard. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    Sara  J.  Duncan. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Robert  Barr. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 

Messrs.    Methuen's 

PUBLICATIONS 


Poetry 


Eudyaxd Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
f>%th    Thousand.      Crown    8vo.      6s. 
Leather,  6s.  net. 
'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.   .  .  .  Unmistakeable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 
palpitate  with  emotion.     We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears  ;  the  metres  throb 
in   our    pulses,    the    cunningly   ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not 
poetry,  what  is  ?  ' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Eudyard    Kipling.      THE    SEVEN 
SEAS.       By    Rudyard     Kipling. 
57M  Thousand.    Cr.  Zvo.     Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s.     Leather,  6s,  net. 
'The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is  no 
depreciation   of  the   songs   to  say   that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other, 
to  take  account  of  them.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 
'Animated  through  and   through  with  in- 
dubitabU  genius.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

"Q."  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  By 
"Q."     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

"Q."  GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and 
Parodies.  By"Q."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     35.  6d. 


H.   Ibsen.      BRAND.  A  Drama  by 

Henrik     Ibsen.  Translated    by 

William  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

A.  D.  Godley.  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  By 
A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.,  Fellovir  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.     Pott  8vo.    2S.  6d. 

'  Combines  a  pretty  wit  with  remarkably 
neat  versification.  .  .  .  Every  one  will 
wish  there  was  more  of  it.' — Times. 

A.  D.  Godley.  VERSES  TO  ORDER. 
By  A.  D.  Godley.  Crown  8vo. 
•2.S.  6d.  net. 

J.  G.  Cordery.  THE  ODYSSEY  OF 
HOMER.  A  Translation  by  J.  G. 
Cordery.     Crown  8vo.    ys.  6d. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  WED: 
and  Other  Poems.  By  Herbert 
Trench.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

Edgar  Wallace.  WRIT  IN  BAR- 
RACKS. By  Edgar  Wallace. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 


Belles  Lettres,  Anthologies,  etc. 


R.  L.  Stevenson.  VAILIMA  LET- 
TERS. By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. With  an  Etched  Portrait  by 
William  Strang.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     Buckram,     6s, 

'A  fascinating  book.' — Standard. 

'  Unique  in  Literature.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

G.Wyndliam.  THEPOEMSOFWIL- 
LIAM    SHAKESPEARE,       Edited 


with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.  Demy 
8vo.     Buckram,  gilt  top.     loi.  6d. 

This  edition  contains  the  '  Venus,' '  Lucrccc,' 
and  Sonnets,  and  is  prefaced  with  an 
elaborate  introduction  of  over  140  pp. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who 
love  our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a 
very  garden  of  delight  in  it. '—iJ/^c/a/on 
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Edwaxd  FitzGerald,  THE  RUBAI- 
YAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald. 
With  a  Commentary  by  H.  M. 
Batson,  and  a  Biography  of  Omar  by 
E.  D.  Ross.  6s.  Also  an  Edition 
on  large  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
'One  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  re- 
prints of  Omar.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Henley.     ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

Selected    and     Edited    by    W.     E. 

Henley.      Crown    2,vo.      Gilt    top. 

y.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  body  of  choice  and  lovely  poetry.' — 

Birmingham  Gazette, 

Henley  and  Whibley.    A  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  Collected  by 
W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles 
W'hibley.  Crown  8vo.  Buckram, 
gilt  top.     6s. 

H.  C.  Beechlng.     LYRA  SACRA  :  An 

Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse.      Edited 

by  H.  C.   Beeching,  M.A.     Crown 

8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'A  charming  selection,  which  maintains  a 

lofty  standard  of  excellence.' — Times. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Pro- 
cession of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  QuiLLER  Couch.  Crown 
8vo.     Buckram..     6s. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
I-'.dition.     Crown  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

W.    M.    Dixon.       A     PRIMER     OF 
TENNYSON.      By  W.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

W.    A.    Craigie.      A     PRIMER     OF 
BURNS.       By     W.     A.    Craigie. 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
poet.' — Times. 


G.  W.  Steevens.   MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Steevens. 
foolscap  8vo.  y.  6d. 
L.  Magnus.   A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.     By  Laurie    Magnus. 
Crown  8vo.    zs.  6d. 
'  A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian 
literature.' — Literature. 

Sterne.  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawrence  Sterne.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Charles  Whibley, 
and  a  Portrait.     2  vols.     "js. 

Congreve.  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILLIAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introduction  by  G.  S.  STREET,  and 
a  Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Morier.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
James  Morier.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  E.  G.  Browne,  M.A.  and  a 
Portrait.     2  vols.     js. 

Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT 
and  SANDERSON.  By  Izaak 
Walton,  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Por- 
trait.   35.  6d. 

Johnson.  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POETS.  By  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.  D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Millar,  and  a  Por- 
trait.    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang 
and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top. 
6s. 

F.  Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE 
BRAVE;  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enter- 
prise, Courage,  and  Constancy. 
Edited  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 
School  Edition.  2s.  6d. 
'The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
Pyorld. 


/Dbetbuen's  StanOarD  Xlbrarg 


Gibbon.  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE 
AND  WRITINGS.  By  Edward 
Gibbon.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes,  by  G.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  LL.D.      Crown  8vo,     6s, 


'An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literary 
life.  Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appen- 
dices are  a  repertory  of  almost  all  that 
can  be  known  about  Gibbon.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 
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Gibbon.      THE     DECLINE      AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  Edward  Gibbon.    A  New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices, 
and  Maps,  by  J.  B.   Bury,  LL.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,    Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.    Demy  Zvo.     Gilt 
top.    8 J.  dd.  each.    Also  Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
each. 
'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modern  edition 
of  Gibbon.    .  .    .   The  best  edition  the 
nineteenth    century    could   produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 
'A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 
By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C. 
Mi  all.F.R.S., assisted  byW.WARDE 
Fowler,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

C.  G.  Crump.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  ELL- 
WOOD.     Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 

M.A.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  contains 
the  complete    book    as  originally   pub- 
lished.    It  contains  a  long  Introduction 
and  many  Footnotes. 


Dante.       LA      COMMEDIA     DI 
DANTE  ALIGHIERI.    The  Italian 
Text    edited  by   Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.     Demy  Svo.     Gilt  top.     85.  6d. 
Also  Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,    LORD    TENNYSON, 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A. 
Crown  Zvo,     6s. 
An    elaborate    edition    of   the     celebrated 
volume    which    was    published    in     its 
final  and  definitive  form  in  1053.     This 
edition  contains  a  long  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes,  textual  and  explanatory. 
It    also    contains  in   an    Appendix   all 
the  Poems  which  Tennyson  afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan  Swift.  THE  JOURNAL 
TO  STELLA.  By  Jonathan 
Swift.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Chesterfield.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
LORD  CHESTERFIELD  TO  HIS 
SON.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.  Two  Volumes.  Crown 
Zvo.     6s.  each. 

^be  IClorfts  of  Sbaf?e6pearc 

General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

_  Messrs.    Methuen  have  in  preparation   an   Edition  of  Shakespeare  in 

single  Plays.     Each  play  will  be  edited  with  a  full   Introduction,   Textual 

Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  first  volumes  are  : 


HAMLET. 
Dowden. 


Edited     by     Edward 
Demy  Zvo.     ■^s.  od. 


Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D.    Demv 

8vo.  y.  6d. 
'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  prove 
more  attractive  and  satisfactory  than  this 
one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 
.9/.  James's  Gazette. 


'  Fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship, 
both  English  and  German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     Edited  by 

ITbe  IRovels  of  Cbarles  ^ic\z\^Q 

Crown  Zvo.     Each  Volume,  cloth  ^s.  net;  leather  d,s.  6d.  net. 
With  Introductions  by  Mr.  George  Gissing,  Notes  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton, 

and  Topographical  Illustrations. 
THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS.     With 
Illustrations  by  E.  H.   New.     Two 
Volumes. 


'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could  desire. 
The_  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  arc 


also  historical.     The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.' — Scotsman. 

NICHOLAS      NICKLEBY.        With 
Illustrations    by    R.    J.    WILLIAMS. 

Two  Volumes. 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  Illustrations 
by  Beatrice  Alcock.  TwoVol-umes. 

OLIVER  TWIST.   With  Illustrations 

by  G.  H.  New. 
THE     OLD     CURIOSITY    SHOP. 


With  Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Brime- 
LOW.      Two  Volumes. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Beatrice  Alcock.  Two 
Volumes. 


%\XX\z  JBiograpbles 

Fcap.  ?>vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2,s.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.      By  Paget  Toynbee.     With   12 
Illustrations.    Secovd  Ediiion. 
'  This  excellent  little  volume  is  a  clear,  compact,  and  convenient  summary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Academy. 
THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.      By  E.  L.   S.   Horsburgh,   M.A.     With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

^bc  Xittle  XlbratB 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  8vo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  is.  6d.  net,  leather  2s.  6d.  net. 
'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle.' — Outlook. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  lightness,  etc.,  this  is  a  perfect  series.'— Pilot. 
'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.' — St.  James  s  Gazette. 
'  Very  delicious  little  books  ' — Literature. 
'Delightful  editions.' — Record. 
'Exceedingly  tastefully  produced.'— i1/or«2K^  Leader. 


VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray. With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GWYNN.      Three  Volumes. 

THE  PRINCESS.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
ING,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     With  Notes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinglake. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by 
Paget  Toynbee. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited 
by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs.  Craik.  Edited  by  Annie 
Matheson.     Two  Volumes. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.     Edited  by  M.  Perugini. 

PRIDEAND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane 
Austen.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray, Edited  by  S.  GWYNN.  Three 
Volumes. 

LAVENGRO.  By  George  Borrow. 
Edited  by  F.  Hindes  Groome. 
Tivo  Volume:. 
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Pott  Svo,  cloth  y.  ;  leather,  t^s.  6d.  net. 


OXFORD   AND    ITS    COLLEGES. 
By  J.   Wells,    M.A.,    Fellow    and 
Tutor  of  Wadham  College.       Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Fourth  Edition. 
'  An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treatise, 
attractively  illustrated.' — World. 

CAMBRIDGE      AND      ITS      COL- 
LEGES.   By  A.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
'  It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and  is 
just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By 
B.  C.  A.  WiNDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  E,  H.  New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By 
B.C.AWiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Second  Edition. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 

Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 

companion  the  book  is   equally  choice 

and  serviceable.' — Academy. 

SUSSEX.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

'  A  charming  little  book ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  concep- 
tion. ' — A  ihencpum. 

'Accurate,  complete,  and  agreeably  written.' 
— Literature. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  ByG.  E. 
Troutbeck.  Illustrated  by  F.  D. 
Bedford. 

'A  delightful  miniature  hand-book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first 
place. ' — A  cademy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 


Illustrated  and  Gift  Books 


Tennyson.  THE  EARLY  POEMS 
OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  With  lo  Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  by  W.  E.  F. 
Britten.     Demy  Zvo.     los.  6d. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW 
TO  BE  THEM.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Small  ^to.     6s. 

Gelett  Burgess.  THE  LIVELY 
CITY  OF  LI  GG.  By  Gelett 
Burgess.  With  53  Illustrations, 
8  of  which  are  coloured.     Small  4/0. 

Phil     May.        THE     PHIL     MAY 

ALBUM.     4to.     6s. 
'There   is  a    laugh    in    each    drawing.' — 
Standard. 

A.   H.  Milne.     ULYSSES;    OR,    DE 
ROUGEMONT    OF   TROY.      De- 
scribed and  depicted  byA.  H.Milne. 
Small  quarto.     2,s.  6d. 
'Clever,  droll,  smart.' — Guardian. 


Edmund  Selous.    TOMMY  SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.     By  Edmund  Selous. 

Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.  Fcap.  Svo. 

2s.  6d. 

A   little   book   designed  to  teach  children 

respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 
'  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book  :  a  nur- 
sery cla.ssic.'— A  thenl^um. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  CROCK  OF 
GOLD.       Fairy   Stories   told   by   S. 
Baring  Gould.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.' — Punch. 

M.  L.  Gwynn.    A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Arranged    and    Edited     by    M.     L. 

Gwynn.      Royal  Svo.      12s. 

This    is   a    birthday-book    of   exceptional 

dignity,   and    the    extracts    have    been 

chosen  with  particular  care. 

John  Bunyan.  THE  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  H. 
P'iRTH,  M.A.  With  39  Illustrations 
by  R.  Anning  Bell.    Crown  Svo.   6s. 

'  The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress.'" — 

Jfiducational  Timef. 
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?.  D,  Bedford.  NURSERY  RHYMES. 
With  many  Coloured  Pictures  by  F. 
D.  Bedford.  Super  Royal  Zvo. 
2s.  6d. 

S.  Baring  GotUd.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIRY  TALES  retold  by  S.  Baring 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions and  Initial  Letters  by  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin,  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
Buckram.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  With 
Numerous    Illustrations    by    F.    D. 


Bedford.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  8zo. 
Buckram.     6j. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

S.  Baring  GotUd.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

H.    C,     Beeching.      A    BOOK     OF 

CHRISTMAS  VERSE.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Crane.  Cr.  8vo, 
gilt  top.     35.  6d. 


History 


Flinders  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT, from  the  EarliestTimes 
TO  THE  Present  Day.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  ,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  Six  Volumes.     Cr.  8vo.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to 

XVIth  Dynasty.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.     II.     The    XVIIth    and 

XVIIlTH  Dynasties.     W.  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
Vol.   IV.  The    Egypt    of    the 

Ptolemies.    J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.    Roman  Egypt.     J.  G. 

Milne. 
Vol.    VI.      EGYPT    IN     THE 

MIDDLE     AGES.      Stanley 

Lane-Poole. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  pro- 
mote sound  and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  the  English 
literature  of  Egyptology.'— T/ww. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 
CONSCIENCE      IN      ANCIENT 
EGYPT.       By    W.    M.   Flinders 
Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.     Fully  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
'The  lectures  will  afford  a  fund  of  valuable 
information    for    students    of    ancient 
elhics.'—  Manc/iester  Guardian. 

A 


Flinders     Petrie.        SYRIA     AND 

EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL   EL 

AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.     zs.  6d. 

'  A  marvellous  record.     The  addition  made 

to  our  knowledge  is   nothing  short   of 

amazing.' — Times. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES. 

Eaited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 

Illustrated  by  TRISTRAM  Ellis.    In 

Two  Volumes.    Cr.  8vo.    y.  6d.  each. 

'  Invaluable  ^s  a  picture  of  life  in  Palestine 

and  Egypt.' — Daily  News. 

Flinders  Petrie.   EGYPTIAN  DECO- 
RATIVE ART.      By  W.  M.  Flin- 
ders Petrie.  With  120  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 
'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill  in 
elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Times. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART    OF   WAR.       Vol.    11.  :    The 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Fourteenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 
Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  AH  Souls', 
Oxford.   Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    21s. 
'  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  aa 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to 
the  exact  history  of  the  world  has  pos- 
sessed   more    enduring    value.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

\ 
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S.  Barmg  Gould.     THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  C^SARS.      With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  from  Busts,  Gems, 
Caraeos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.     Royal  %vo.     155. 
'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a 
subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author 
has   made  of  the  existing  portraits  of 
the  Caesars  and  the   admirable  critical 
subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with 
this  line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly 
written,   and   the  illustrations   are   sup- 
plied on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W.  Maitland.     CANON  LAW  IN 

ENGLAND.    By  F.  W.  Maitland, 

LL.D.,    Downing   Professor    of    the 

Laws  of  England  in  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     Royal  8vo.     yj.  6d. 

'  Professor   Maitland   has  put  students  of 

English  law  under  a  fresh  debt.     These 

essays  are  landmarks  in  the  study  of  the 

history  of  Canon  Law.' — Times. 

Jolin    Hackett.      A    HISTORY    OF 
THE    CHURCH     OF    CYPRUS. 
By  John   Hackett,    M.A.      With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo. 
155.  net. 
A  work  which  brings  together  all  that  is 
known  on  the   subject   from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  to  the  commence- 
ment  of   the    British    occupation.       A 
separate  division   deals   with   the   local 
Latin  Church  during  the  period  of  the 
Western  Supremacy. 

E.    L.    Taunton.     A   HISTORY    OF 
THE  JESUITS    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  E.  L.  Taunton.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  %vo.     21s.  net. 
'A  history  of  permanent  v  lue,  which  covers 
ground     never     properly     investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.      A  most  interesting 
and  careful  book.' — Literature. 
'A  volume  which  will  attract  considerable 
attention.' — Athetueujn. 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins.      INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES.     By   H.    DE    B.    Gibbins, 
Litt.  D.,M.A.      With  1^   Maps.     Se- 
cond Edition.     De7ny  Svo.     xos.  6d, 

H.  E.  Eg'erton.      A    HISTORY    OF 

BRITISH    COLONIAL   POLICY. 

By   H.  E.    Egerton,    M.A.      Demy 

Svo.     12s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by  accu- 


racy in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of  facts, 
and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
Mancltester  Guardian. 

Albert  Sorel.  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION  IN  THE  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Albert 
SoREL.  Translated  by  F.  C.  Bram- 
well,  M.A.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  bd. 

C.  H.  Grinling.     A    HISTORY   OF 
THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAIL- 
WAY,   1845-95.     By  C.   H.   Grin- 
ling.  With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo. 
loj.  bd. 
'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for   English  History.' — 
The  Engineer. 

Clement  Stretton.    A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.     By 
Clement  Stretton.     With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.   Demy  Svo,  i2j.  6d. 
'  A  fine  record  of  railway  development.' — 

Outlook. 
'  The  volutpe  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  com- 
prehensive,   and     is     made     especially 
attractive  by  its  pictures.' — Globe. 

W.    Sterry.      ANNALS    OF   ETON 
COLLEGE.     By  W.  Sterry,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy 
Svo.     ys.  bd. 
'  A  treasury  of  quaint  and  interesting  read- 
ing.   _  Mr.   Sterry  has  by  his  skill  and 
vivacity  given  these  records  new  life.' — 
A  cade  my. 

G.W.Fisher.  ANNALS  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY    SCHOOL.         By    G.     W. 
Fisher,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 
'This     careful,      erudite      book.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 
'  A  book  of  which  Old  Salopians  are  sure 
to  be  proud.' — Globe. 

3.  Sargeaunt.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL.  By  J.  Sar- 
GEAUNT,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d. 

A.    Clark.      THE    COLLEGES    OF 

OXFORD:  Their  History  and  their 

Traditions.     Edited   by   A.    Clark, 

M.A.,    Fellow   of    Lincoln    College. 

Svo.     12s.  6d. 

'A   work   which  will  be    appealed   to  for 

many  years    as   the  standard   book.' — 

Athent^um. 
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T.  M.  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.     By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment 
and  the  human  interest  with  which  he 
has  inspired  a  subject   which  in   some 
hands  becomes  a  mere  series    of   cold 
abstractions.     It  is  a  work  that  will  be 
stimulating  to   the  student    of   Roman 
history.' — Athenaujit. 

J.  Wells.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  Coll. , 
Oxford.  Third  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  8z'o.  3^.  6d. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 


Pass   Students  at  the  Universities.     It 
contains  copious  Tables,  etc. 
'  An   original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour.' — Speaker. 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY,  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  Two  Volumes.  Cr. 
8vo.  CjS.  each. 
Vol.  I.    1250-1409. — Guelphs   and 

Ghibellines. 
Vol.   n.   1409-1530. — The  Age  of 
the  Condottieri. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of  Finn  and  his  Companions. ' 
Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton-,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
Brooks.     Demy  Zvo.     \is.  6d.  net. 

EVAGRIUS.       Edited    by     Professor 


LiSoN  Parmentier  and  M.   Bidez, 
Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  Sathas.  Detny  8va.  151. 
net. 


Biography 


R.  L.  Stevenson,  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  J2S. 
Library  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  2 
vols.     2t,s.  net. 

'Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
fascination.  A  delightful  inheritance, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  com- 
pounded spirit''  that  the  literature  of 
our  time  has  preserved.' — Times. 

J.  G.  MiUais.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son, 
J.  G.  MiLLAis.  With  319  Illus- 
trations, of  which  9  are  in    Photo- 


gravure.     Second  Edition.     2   vols. 
Royal  8vo.     Ji^s.  7iet. 
'  This  splendid  ■vfOxV.'— World. 
'  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness     in     scope     and    beauty. 
Special   tribute   must   be    paid    to    the 
extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  With  over  450 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  12 
Photogravure  Plates.  Large  quarto. 
Gilt  top.     36J. 

'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous  volume 
is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiiul  photo- 
gravures and  finely  -  executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete 
pictorial  chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s 
personal  history  from  the  days  of  his  early 
childhood  at  Ajaccio  to  the  date  of  his 
second  interment,' — Daily  Telegraph, 
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W.  A.  Bettesworth.  THE  WALKERS 
OF  SOUTHGATE  :  Being  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  Cricketing  Family.      By 
W.  A.  Bettesworth.     Illustrated. 
Demy  2>vo.     ys.  6d. 
'  A  most  engaging  contribution  to  cricket 
literature  ...  a  lasting  joy.' — Vanity 
Fair. 

G.  S.  Layard.    THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 
LYNN  LINTON.     By  G.  S.  Lay- 
ard.    With   Portraits.     Demy  8vo. 
125.  6cl. 
'  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to  us 
in  all  her  moods.    She  lives  in  the  book  ; 
she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really 
know  her." — Literatut e. 
'  Athoroughly  good  book,  very  interest- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  in  very  good 
taste.' — Daily  Graphic. 
'  Mr.   Layard    may  be    congratulated    on 
having  produced  an  honest  and  interest- 
ing   record     of   a    notable    woman.' — 
A  ihentrii>ii. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  By  Stan- 
ley Lane-Poole.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  Maps  and 
Portrait.     Crmvn  8vo.     6s. 

Helen  C.  Wetmore.    THE  LAST  OF 
THE   GREAT  SCOUTS  (' Buffalo 
Bill').      By   his    Sister,    Helen    C. 
Wetmore.        With      Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  stirring  adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill's 
career  are  described  vigorously  and  pic- 
turesquely, and  with  a  directness  that 
inspires  the   fullest   confidence.' — Glas- 
gow  Herald. 

Constance Bache.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Ldvvard 
and  Walter  Bache.  By  Constance 
Bache.  With  Sixteen  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 

P.  H.  Colomb.  MEMOIRS  OF  AD- 
MIRAL SIR  A.  COOPER  KEY. 
By  Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb.  With 
a  Portrait.     Demy  8vo.     i6s. 

C.  Cooper  King.    THE  STORY  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY.   By  Colonel 
Cooper  King.     Illustrated.     Demy 
8vo.     ys.  6d. 
'An   authoritative   and   accurate  story   of 

England's    military    progress.' — Daily 

Mail. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake, 


Cavendish).  By  Robert  Southey. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Daviu  Hannay.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'A  brave,  inspiriting  hook.'— Black  and 
White. 

W.  Clark  Riissell.     THE  LIFE  OF 

ADMIRAL      LORD      COLLING- 

WOOD.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

With  Illustrations  by  F,  Brangwyn. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the 

hands  of  every  boy  in  the   country.' — 

St.  James  s  Gasette. 

Morris  Fuller.  THE  LIFE  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  DAVEN- 
ANT,  D.D.  (1571-1641),  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  By  Morris  Fuller, 
B.  D.     Demy  8vo.     xos.  6d. 

J.  M.  Rigg.  ST.  ANSELM  OF 
CANTERBURY:  A  Chapter  in 
THE  History  of  Religion.  By 
J.  M.  Rigg.     De7ny  8vo.    ys.  6d. 

F.  W.  Joyce.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  FREDERICK  GORE  OUSE- 
LEY.    By  F.  W.  Joyce,  M.  A.  ys.  6d. 

W.  G.  CoUingwood.  THE  LIFE  OF 
JOHN  RUSKIN.  By  W.  G. 
Collingwood,  M.A.  With  Por- 
traits, and  13  Drawings  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo.  325.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

C.  Waldstein.  JOHN  RUSKIN.  By 
Charles  Waldstein,  M.A.  With 
a  Photogravure  Portrait,  Post8vo.  55. 

A.  M.  F.  Darmesteter,    THE  LIFE 

OF      ERNEST       RENAN.         By 

Madame     Darmesteter.       With 

Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

W.  H.  Button.     THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 

THOMAS    MORE.       By    W.     H. 

Hutton,    M.A,      With    Portraits. 

.Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     51. 

'  The  book  lays  good  claim  to  high  rank 

among  our  biographies.  It  is  excellently, 

even  lovingly,  written.' — Scotsman. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  VICAR  OF 
MORVVENSTOW:  A  Biography. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.  A 
new  and  Revised  Edition.  With 
Portrait.  Crozon  8vo.  %s.  6d. 
A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well  known 
biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 
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Travel,  Adventure  and  Topography 


Sven  Eedin.    THROUGH  ASIA.    By 
SvEN  Hedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from     Sketches 
and    Photographs    by    the    Author, 
and  Maps.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.  20s.  net, 
'One   of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
issued   during   the  century.     It   is   im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  of  t'..e  contents  of  this  book, 
nor  of  its  abounding  attractions  as  a  story 
of  travel    unsurpassed   in  geographical 
and  human  interest.     Much  of  it  is  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publica- 
tions of  its  class. ' —  Times. 

F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.     THE 

HEART    OF    ASIA.      By    F.     H. 
Skrine  and    E.   D.   Ross.      With 
Maps    and    many    Illustrations     by 
Verestchagin.      Large  Crown  Svo. 
10s.  bd.  net. 
'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illumin- 
ating and  convincing.' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary.     NORTHWARD  OVER 
THEGRE.^TICE.  By  R.E.Peary. 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.     With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   zvols.    RoyalZvo.    32J.  7iet. 
'  His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  of  Arctic  exploration.' 
—  Times. 
T.  H.  Holdich.    THE  INDIAN  BOR- 
DERLAND: being  a  Personal  Re- 
cord of  Twenty  Years.    By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich,  K.C.i.E.  Illustrated.  Detny 
Zvo.     \^s.  net. 
'  Probably  the  most    important    work    on 
frontier  topography  that  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  general  public' — Litera- 
ture. 
'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredly  take  its  p  ace  as 
the  classical  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 
'  A    work    that    should    long    remain    the 
standard  authority.'— ZJa/Ty  Chronicle. 
A.B.Wylde.   MODERN  ABYSSINIA, 
By  A.  B.  Wylde.    With  a  Map  and 
a  Portrait.     Demy  Zvo.     i^s.  net. 
'The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has 


yet  been  made  to    our    knowledge    of 
Abyssinia.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
'  A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 
best  of  African  works. ' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  A  repertory  of  information  on  every  branch 
of  the  subject.' — Literature. 
Alex.    Hosie.      MANCHURIA.      By 
Alexander  Hosie,     With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     Dev:y  Zvo.     xos. 
6d.  net, 
A  complete  account  of  this  important  pro- 
vince by  the  highest  living  authority  on 
the  subject. 
'This  book  is  especially  useful  at  the  pre- 
sent  moment  when    the    future  of   the 
country  appears  uncertain." — Times. 

E.  A.  FitzGerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 
With  2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  Sno,  30s.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,   limited    to    50  Copies,    4/^, 

'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of 
the  Andes.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

F.  W,  Christian.  THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.  By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo.     J2s.  6d.  net. 

'  A  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micronesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  narrative  of 
travels  and  adventure.' — Scots»ian. 
H.    H.    Johnston.     BRITISH    CEN- 
TIME   AFRICA.     By    Sir    H.    H. 
Johnston,    K.C.B.      With    nearly 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition,     Crown  ^to. 
iZs.  net. 
'  A   fascinating   book,   written  with  equal 
skill  and  charm— the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a   man   of  action 
who  is  singularly  wise,  brave,  and  ex- 
perienced.     It    abounds    in    admirable 
s\<rtches.'—lVestminster  Gazette. 
L     Decle.       THREE     YEARS     IN 
SAVAGE    AFRICA.     By    Lionel 
Decle.     With  100  Illustrations  and 
5  Maps.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 
\os.  6d.  net. 
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A.  Hulme  Beaman.  TWENTY 
YEARS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 
By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  Demy 
Zvo.     With  Portrait.     loi.  6d. 

Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TONKIN 
TO  INDIA.  By  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  loo  Illustrations 
and  a  Map.     Cr.  ^to,  gilt  top.     25s. 

Chester    Holcombe.      THE    REAL 
CHINESE  QUESTION.    By  Ches- 
ter Holcombe.     Croivn  Zvo.    6s. 
'  It  is  an  importint  addition  to  the  materials 
before  the  public  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  a  most   difficult   and  pressing  pro- 
blem.'—  Times. 
'It  is  this  practical   "note"  in  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  fairness,  moderation, 
and  sincerity  of  the  author,  that  gives 
it,   in   our  opinion,   the    highest    place 
among  books  published  in  recent  years 
on  the  Chinese  question.' — Ulanchester 
Guardian. 

J.W.Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  CHINA.  By  J.  W.  Robertson- 
SCOTT.     With  a'  Map.     Crown  8vo. 

'A  vivid  impression  .  .  .  This  excellent, 
brightly  written  epitome.' — Daily  Ne7us. 

'  Excellently  well  done.  .  .  .  Enthralling.' 
—  IVee/ily  Dispatch. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  By  S.  L.  Hinde. 
With  Plans,  etc.    DeinyZvo.     12s.  6d. 

A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.     EXPLORATION 
AND    HUNTING  IN  CENTRAL 
AFRICA.     By    Major    A.    St.    H. 
Gibbons.      With   full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  Whymper,  and   Maps. 
Demy  Zvo.     155. 
A.  H.   Norway.       NAPLES:    PAST 
AND  PRESENT.     By  A.  H.  Nor- 
way,   Author    of    '  Highways    and 
Byways    in    Devon    and    Cornwall. 
With    40    Illustrations    by    A.    G. 
Ferard.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Norway  gives  not  only  a 
highly  interesting  description  of  modern 
Naples,  but  a  historical  account  of  its 
antiquities  and  traditions. 

S.  Baring  Gould.     DARTMOOR  :  A 

Descriptive  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  With  Plans 
and  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 


'  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion,  and 

instructor. ' — Scotsman. 
'  Informed  with  close  personal  knowledge.' 

— Saturday  Re^'iezu. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    THE  BOOK  OF 

THE     WEST.       By    S.     Baring 
Gould.      With   numerous   Illustra- 
tions.    Two  volumes.    Vol.  I.  Devon. 
Second  Edition.    Vol.  II.     Cornwall. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 
'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the  legend 
weird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
enchanting    and    beautiful    district.' — 
Guardian. 

S.    Baring   Gould.       A    BOOK    OF 

BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr.  Baring 

Gould's  well-known  books   on   Devon, 

Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  THE  DESERTS 
OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE.  By 
S.  Baring  Gould.  2  vols.  Demy 
8vo.     3  2  J. 

J.  F.  Fraser.  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

ON  A  WHEEL.     By  John  Foster 

Eraser.       With    100    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' — 

Yorkshire  Post. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.  By  R.  L.  Jefferson. 
Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  K.  Trotter.  THE  NIGER 
SOURCES.  By  Colonel  J.  K. 
Trotter,  R.A.  With  a  Map  and 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     55. 

W.  Crooke.  THE  NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES  OF 
INDIA :  Their  Ethnology  and 
Administration.  By  W.  Crooke. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,     xos.  6d. 

A.  Boisragon.  THE  BENIN  MAS- 
SACRE. By  Captain  Boisragon. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

H.  S.  Cowper.  THE  HILL  OF  THE 
GRACES:  or,  the  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
Cowper,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
and  75  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 
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W.  B.  Worsfold.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  Worsfold,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

'  A   monumental   work  compressed  into  a 
very  moderate  compass.' — World. 

Katherine  and  Gilbert  Macquoid.  I N 
PARIS.  By  Katherine  and  Gil- 
bert   Macquoid.       Illustrated    by 


Thomas  R.  Macquoid,  R.l.    With 
2  maps.     Crown  8vo.     is. 
'  A  useful  little  guide,  judiciously  supplied 
with  information.' — Athence-um. 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.     Crown  2ivo.     6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  E.  CunlifiFe.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.  By  F.  H. 
E,  CuNLiFFE,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  With  many  Illus- 
trations, Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2 
vols.      Vol.  I.,  155. 

'  The  excellence  of  the  work  is  double  ;  for 
the  narrative  is  vivid  and  temperate,  and 
the  illustrations  form  a  picture  gallery 
of  the  war  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
rivalled.  .  .  .  An  ideal  gift  book.' — 
A  cadeniy. 

G.  S.  Robertson.  CHITRAL:  The 
Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  By  Sir 
G.  S.  Robertson,  K. C.S.I.  With 
numerousIUustrations.Mapand  Plans. 
Second  Edition,    Demy  8vo.    10s,  6d. 

'  A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would  have 
thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling,  more 
piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — KcivcasiU  Chronicle. 

'As  fascinating  as  .Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 
fiction.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OF  PREMPEH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  By  Maj.-Gen. 
Baden-Powell.  With  21  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.  THE  MATA- 
BELECAMPAlG.\,i896.  By  Maj.- 
Gen.  Baden-Powell.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  Illus- 
trations. Third  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     6s. 

H.  W.  Nevinson.  LADYSMITH  :  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.    By  H.  W.  Nevin- 


son. With  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I.V.  By 
Captain  BARCLAY  Lloyd.  Witia 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Filson  Young'.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 

J.   Angus  Hamilton.     THE  SIEGE 
OF    MAFEKING.      By  J.   Angus 
Hamilton.      With   many    Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  thrilling  story.' — Observer. 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby      IN  THE 

WEB    OF    A    WAR.      By    H.    F. 
Prevost  Batteksby.     With  Plans, 
and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  The  pathos,  the  comedy,  the  majesty  of 

war    are    all    in    these    pages.' — Daily 

Mail. 

Howard   C.   Hillegas.     WITH  THi: 

BOER  FORCES.     By  Howard  C. 

HiLLEGAS.      With  24  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'A  most  interesting  book.       It  has  many 

and  great  merits.' — Atkefueu/n. 
'  Has   extreme    interest  and   scarcely  less 
value.' — Pall  Matt  Gazette. 

H.  C.   J.   Biss.     THE   RELIEF  OF 

KUMASI.      By   Captain   H.    C.   J. 

Biss.     With  Maps  and  Illusirations. 

Second  Edition.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Pleasantly  written  and  highly  interesting. 

The  illustrations  are  admirable.' — Queen. 

'  We  should  say  it  will  remain  the  standard 

work  on  its  very  interesting  subject.' — 

Cloie. 
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E.  H.  Alderson.  WITH  THE 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY  AND 
THE  MASHONALAND  FIELD 
FORCE,  1896.  By  Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Plans.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Seymour  Vandeleur.  CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON  THE  UPPER  NILE 
AND  NIGER.  By  Lieut.  Seymour 
Vandeleur.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  G.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  With 
4  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Plans, 
Large  Crown  Zvo.     xos.  6d. 

Lord    Fincastle.       A     FRONTIER 

CAMPAIGN.  By  Viscount  Fin- 
castle, V.C,  and  Lieut.  P.  C. 
Elliott-Lockhart.  With  a  Map 
and  16  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crozun  8vo.     6s. 

E.  N.  Bennett.  THE  DOWNFALL 
OF  THE  DERVISHES  :  A  Sketch 
of  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1898.  By 
E.  N.  Bennett,  Fellow  of  Hertford 
College.  With  a  Photogravure  Por- 
trait of  Lord  Kitchener.  TAird 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,     ^s.  6d. 

W.  Kinnaird  Rose.  WITH  THE 
GREEKS     IN     THESSALY.      By 


W.   Kinnaird  Rose.     With  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

G.  W.  Steevens.  NAVAL  POLICY  : 
By  G.  W.  Steevens.    Demy  8vo.    6s. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From 
Early  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  David  Hannay.  Illustrated. 
2  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  75.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.,  1200-1688. 

'  We  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  a  sitting, 
and  those  who  go  to  it  for  a  lively  and 
brisk  picture  of  the  past,  with  all  its  faults 
and  its  grandeur,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  historian  is  endowed  with  literary 
skill  and  style.' — Standard. 

E.  L.  S.  Horstourgh.  WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  Criticism.  By  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh,  M.  a.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

'A    brilliant    essay — simple,     sound,     and 
thorough.'— Z?az'/y  Chronicle. 
H.     B.     George.        BATTLES     OF 
ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By  H.   B. 
George,    M.A.,    Fellow    of    New 
College,    Oxford.      With    numerous 
Plans.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task— that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and    has  executed    it   with   a 
large  measure  of  success.' — Time!:. 


General   Literature 


S.  Baring  Gould.    OLD  COUNTRY 

LIFE.   ByS.  Baring  Gould.   With 
Sixty-seven  Illustrations.     Large  Cr. 
8vo.     Fifth  Edition.     6s. 
'  ' '  Old  Country  Life, "  as  healthy  wholesome 
reading,   full  of  breezy  life  and   move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously 
told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to 
be     published     throughout     the     year. 
Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' 
—  IVorld. 

C.  Baring  Gould.  AN  OLD  ENGLISH 
HOME.      By   S.   Baring  Gould. 
With  numerous   Plans  and  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  chapters  are  delightfully  fresh,  very 
informing,  and  lightened  by  many  a  good 
story.     A  delightful  fireside  companion. ' 
— St.  Jatnes's  Gazette. 


S,  Baring  Gould.  HISTORIC 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  FREAKS  OF 
FANATICISM.  By  S.  Baring 
Gould.   Third  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  A  GARLAND  OF 
COUNTRY  SONG:  Engh.sh  Folk 
Songs  with  their  Traditional  Melodies. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  S.  Baking 
Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  ^fo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.    SONGS  OF  THE 

WEST :  Traditional  Ballads  and 
Songs  of  the  West  of  England,  with 
their    Melodies.       Collected    by    S. 
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Baring  Gould,  M.A.  ,  and  H.  F. 
Sheppard,  M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts 
/.,  //.,  ///.,  y.  each.  Part  IV.,  5^. 
In  one  Vol.,  French  morocco,  \^s. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8vo. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

Marie  Corelli.  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  Marie  Corelli.  Small  410.   is. 

Cotton  Minchin.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin, 
Cr.  8to.     Second  Edition,     c^s. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLAD- 
STONE. M.P.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON,  M.A.,  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 
J'ols.  IX.  and  X.,  I2X.  6d.  each. 

M.  N.  Oxford.     A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.    By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  Zvo.    35.  6d. 
'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.     A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Zenker.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.     Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Emily  Lawless.  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 

Hy     the     Hon.     E^yiLY     LAWLESS. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

S.  J.  Duncan.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THF  LATCH.  By  Saka 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes), 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s.. 

W.  Williamson.  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  By W. Williamson. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     xos.  6d, 

Arnold  White.     EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.      By    Arnold  White. 
Crown  Zvo,     6s. 
'Stimulating  and  entertaining  throughout, 


it  deserves  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 

Englishman.' — Daily  Mail. 
'A  notable  book.' — Literature. 
'A  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  rouse  the  British 

to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  their 

Empire.' — Bookman. 
'  A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years.' — Review  of  the  Week. 

A.  Silva  White.    THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYPT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.    By  A.  SiLVA  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.    Demy  8vo. 
155.  net. 
'  This  is  emphatically  the  best  account  of 
Eg\pt  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has'  been  published  for  many  years.'  — 
Spectator. 

Chas.  Richardson.  THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  By  Charles  Richardson. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans,     Demy  8vo.     15^. 

'As  a  record  of  horses  and  courses,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Turf.  It  is  crammed  with 
sound  information,  and  with  reflections 
and  suggestions  that  are  born  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.'— 
Scotsmafi. 

'  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers  ; 
written  with  consummate  knowledge 
and  in  an  easy,  agreeable  style.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 
Athoicriim. 

PhiUp  Trevor.  THE  LIGHTER 
SIDE  OF  CRICKET  By  Captain 
Philip  Trevor  (Dux).    Crown  8vo. 

A  highly  interesting  volume,  dealingwith 
such  subjects  as  county  cricket,  village 
cricket,  cricket  for  boys  and  girls, 
literary  cricket,  and  various  other  sub- 
jects which  do  not  require  a  severe  and 
technical  treatment. 

'  A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

'  The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
game  pubUshed  for  years.' — County 
Gentleman. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  By  Peter  Beckford. 
Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget,  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland. 
Demy  8vo.  xos,  6d. 
'  Beckford's  "Thoughts  on  Hunting"  Las 
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long  been  a  classic  with  sportsmen,  and 
the  present  edition  will  go  far  to  make  it 
a  favourite  with  lovers  of  literature.' — 
Speaker. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  HAWKING.  By 
E.  B.  MiCHELL.  With  3  Photo- 
gravures by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d. 
'  No  book  is  more  full  and  authoritative  than 
this  handsome  treatise.' 

— Morning  Leader. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.     THE  GOLFING 
PILGRIM.        By      Horace      G. 
Hutchinson.     Crown  %vo.    ds. 
'  Without  this  book  the  golfer's  library  will 
be  incomplete.' — Pall  Ulall  Gazette. 

J.  WeUs.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  College. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

C.  G.  Robertson.    VOCES  ACADE- 

MIC/E.     By  C.  Grant  Robertson, 

M.A.,   Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Pott  Svo.  y.6d. 

'  Decidedly       clever       and       amusing.' — 

A  then<Eunt. 

Rosemary  Cotes.      DANTE'S  GAR- 
DEN.   By  Rosemary  Cotes.   With 
a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
Zvo.     2S.  6d.     Leather,  35.  6d.  7iet. 
'A  charming  collection  of  legends  of  the 
flowers  mentioned  by  Dante." — Academy. 

Clifford  Harrison.     READING  AND 
READERS.     By  Clifford  Harri- 
son.    Fcp.  Svo.     2.S.  6d. 
'An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 


L.  WMbley.     GREEK  OLIGARCH- 
IES :     THEIR    ORGANISATION 
AND      CHARACTER.       By      L. 
Whibley,    M.A.,    Fellow    of  Pem- 
broke  College,  Cambridge.     Crown 
Svo.    bs. 
L.  L.  Price.     ECONOMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.   By  L.  L.  Price, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
J.  S.  Shedlock.    THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA  :  Its  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment.    By  J,  S.  Shedlock.    Crown 
Svo.     5J-. 
'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.    A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable 
work  for  reference.' — Athena'U7n. 

A.    Hulme    Beaman.     PONS  ASIN- 
ORUM;     OR,      A     GUIDE     TO 
BRIDGE.       By  A.    HuLME    Bea- 
man.   Second  Edition.   FcapSvo.    2.s. 
A   practical    guide,   with    many    specimen 
games,  to  the  new  game  of  Bridge. 

E.  M.  Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA:  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in 
the  Year.  Compiled  by  E.  M. 
BowDEN.  Third  Edition,  idmo. 
2s.  6d. 

F.  Ware.  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
FORM. By  Fabian  Ware,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Sidney  Peel.  PRACTICAL  LICENS- 
ING REFORM.  Bythe  Hon  Sid- 
ney Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licens- 
ing Laws.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.     \s.  6d. 


Philosophy 


L.  T.  Hobhouse.     THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     By  L.  T.    Hob- 
house,   Fellow  of   C.C.C,   Oxford. 
Demy  Svo.     21s. 
'  The     most     important     contribution     to 
English  philosophy  since  the  publication 
of    Mr.     Bradley's    "Appearance    and 
Reality."  ' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  By 
W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3J-.  dd. 


'In    every   way    an     admirable     book.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

F.  W.  Bussell.  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
PLATO.  ByF.W.  Bussell,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d. 

F.  S.  Granger.  THE  WORSHIP 
OF  THE  ROMANS.  By  F.  S. 
Granger,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  Crown 
Svo.     6  J. 
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Science 


E.  H.  Colbeck.  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART.  By  E.  H.  Colbeck, 
M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     J2s. 

W.  C.  C.  Pakes.    THE  SCIENCE  OF 

HYGIENE.     By  W.  C.  C.  Pakes. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,     Demy 

8z'o.     iss. 

'.■v.  thoroughgoing    working    text-book   of 

its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked." 

— Scotsman. 

A.  T.  Hare.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION 
COILS.  By  A.  T.  Hare,  M.A. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Demy 
8vo.     6s. 

J.  E.  Marr.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  By  J.  E. 
Mark,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike 
to  the  student  of  geology  and  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  tourist.' — A  themeum. 

J.  RitzemaBos.     AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  By  Dr.  J.  RitzemaBos. 
Translated    by    J.    R.    Ainsworth 
Davis,  M.A.     With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S. 
With  155  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 
'The  illustrations  are   exceedingly   good, 
whilst  the  information  conveyed  is  in- 
valuable.'— Country  Gentleman. 

Ed.    von   Freudenreich.      DAIRY 

B.\CTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual 
for  the   Use  of  Students.      By  Dr. 


Ed.  von  Freudenreich,  Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.     25.  6d. 

Chalmers  Mitchell.    OUTLINES  OF 

BIOLOGY.         By     P.    Chalmers 

Mitchell,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 

A   text-book   designed   to  cover   the  new 

Schedule  issued   by  the  Royal  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

George  Massee.     A  MONOGRAPH 

OF    THE    MYXOGASTRES.     By 

George  Massee.  With  12  Coloured 

Plates.      Royal  8vo.  18s.  net. 

'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in 

the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.       Indispensable     to     every 

student  of  the  "MyxogssVccs.'— Nature. 

C.    Stephenson    and    F.    Suddards. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  FOR 
WOVEN      FABRICS.  By     C. 

Stephenson,     of     the     Technical 
College,  Bradford,  and  F.  Suddards, 
of    the  Yorkshire    College,    Leeds. 
With  65  full-page  plates.     Demy  8vo. 
Second  Edition,     ys.  6d. 
'  The  book  is  very  ably  done,  displaying  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  principles,  good 
taste,   and  the  faculty  of  clear  exposi- 
tion.'—  Yorkshire  Post. 

C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.   Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MID- 
LANDS, PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
By  C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E. 
Roberts.  With  16  full-page  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.  2S.  6d. 
An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fascin 
ating  photographs. ' — Speaker. 


Theology 


W.  R.  Inge.  CHRISTIAN  MYSTI- 
CISM. The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1899.  By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A., 
Fellow     and     Tutor     of     Hertford 


College,  Oxford,   Demy  8vo     12s.  6d. 

net. 
'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with   the  Bampton  Lecture- 
ship. ' — Record. 
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Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.     REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.     By 
the     Lady     Julian     of    Norwich. 
Edited  by  Grace  Warrack.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
A  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book 
which  Dr.  Dalgairns  terms  'One  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the   Middle 
Ages.'     Mr.  Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on   Christian    Mysticism  calls  it 
'  The  beautiful  but  little  known  Revela- 
tions. ' 

R.  M.  Benson.   THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS :    a  Devotional  Commentary 
on    the    119th   Psalm.      By   R.    M. 
Benson,     M.A.,     of     the     Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.     Cro7v?i  8vo.     ^s. 
'  His  facility   is   delightful,   and  his  very 
sound   and   accurate    theological    sense 
saves  him   from   many  of  the   obvious 
dangers  of  such   a  gift.      Give   him   a 
word   or  a  number  and   at  once    there 
springs  forth  a  fertile  stream  of  thought, 
never  commonplace,  usually  both  deep 
and  fresh.     For  devotional  purposes  we 
think  this  book  most  valuable.    Readers 
will  find  a  great   wealth  of  thought  if 
they  txse  the  book  simply  as  a  help  to 
meditation. ' — Guardian. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  SUPERSENS- 
UAL  LIFE.  By  Jacob  Behmen. 
Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap  8vo.     35.  6d. 

S.  R.  Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED  W^ITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S. 
R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

'  .\   welcome    companion   to   the    author's 
famous  "  Introduction."' — Guardian. 

T.  K.  Cheyne.  FOUNDERSOFOLD 
TESTAMENT  CRITICISM.  By 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor at  Oxford.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 
A  historical  sketch  of  O.  T.  Criticism. 

Walter    Lock.      ST.    PAUL,    THE 
MASTER-BUILDER.  By  Walter 
Lock,    D.D.,     Warden     of    Keble 
College.      Croivn  8vo.     y.  6d. 
'  The  essence  of  the   Pauline   teaching   is 
condensed  into  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred pages,  yet  no  point  of  importance 
is  overlooked.' — Guardian. 


F.  S.  Granger.    THE  SOUL  OF  A 
CHRISTIAN.     By  F.  S.  Granger, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 

religious  life  and  experiences. 
'  A  remarkable  book.' — Glasgow  Herald. 
'  Both  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  book.' — 
Scotsman. 
H.     RashdaU.      DOCTRINE    AND 
DEVELOPMENT.     By  Hastings 
Rashdall,  M.A.  ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.    Cr.8vo.   6s. 
H.H.Henson.    APOSTOLIC  CHRIS- 
TIANITY:   As    Illustrated  by    the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
By  H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Souls',  Oxford,  Canon  of  West- 
minster.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
H.  H.  Henson.     DISCIPLINE  AND 
LAW.     By  H.   Hensley  Henson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 
H.     H.     Henson.       LIGHT     AND 
LEAVEN  :        Historical      and 
Social  Sermons.     By  H.  H.  Hen- 
son, M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
J.  Hougliton  Kennedy.    ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND     AND     THIRD 
EPISTLES     TO     THE     CORIN- 
THIANS.    With  Introduction,  Dis- 
sertations,   and    Notes,    by  James 
Houghton  Kennedy,   D.D., 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.    Crotvn8vo.  6s. 
Bennett  and  Adeney.    A  BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION.       By    W.    H. 
Bennett,  M.  A. ,  and  W.  F.  Adeney, 
M.A.      Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d. 
'It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  introduction.     We  know 
of  no  book  which  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

W.   H.   Bennett.      A    PRIMER    OF 

THE  BIBLE.    By  W.  H.  Bennett. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and  sound 

critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a  small 

compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible. '^ 

Manchester  Guardian. 

C.   F.  G.  Masterman.    TENNYSON 

AS    A    RELIGIOUS    TEACHER. 

By  C.  F.  G.  Masterman.     Crown 

8vo.     6s. 

'  A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  appreciation , 

full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — World. 
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wmiam  Harrison,  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Harri- 
son, M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Clovelly. 
With  a  Preface  by  '  LuCAS  Malet.  ' 
Cr.  8vo.     35.  6d. 

CecUia  Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  By  Deacon- 
ness  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6d. 
'A  learned  and  interesting  book.' — Scots- 
inan. 

E.  B.  Layard.  RELIGION  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
L.^yard,  M.A.     i8mo.     IS. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  FAITH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley,  B.D.,  Merton  College, 
O.xford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

a  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

H.  M.  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled and  Arranged  by  H.  M.  Bar- 
ron, B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
ScoTT  Holland.  Crown  8vo.  y. 
6d. 

W.  Yorke  Fausset.  THE  DE 
CATECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF    ST.    AUGUSTINE.      Edited, 


with  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by 
W.  Yorke  Fausset,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.6d. 

J.H.Bum.  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  George  Body,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn,  B.D.    Pott8vo.    ss.  6d. 

F.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE.  By  F.  Weston,  M.A., 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Westmin- 
ster.    Pott  8vo.     6d.  net. 

X  Kempis.     THE  IMITATION  OF 

CHRIST.     By  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

With     an    Introduction    by     Dean 

Farrar.       Illustrated    by    C.    M. 

Gere.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo. 

y.  6d.     Padded  morocco,  5J. 

'  Amongst    all    the    innumerable    English 

editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can 

have  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 

this  one,  printed  in  strong  and  handsome 

type,  with  all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — 

Clas^ow  Herald. 

J.  Keble.    THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John   Keble.     With  an  Intro- 
duction   and   Notes   by  W.    Lock, 
D.D.,   Warden    of    Keble   College. 
Illustrated    by    R.    Anning    Bell. 
Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,     35.  dd. 
Padded  morocco.     5s. 
'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


©jtorD  Cominentartes 

General  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D..  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  E.xegesis  in  the  University  of  O.vford. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.  Demy 
8vo.  bs. 
'  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Times. 
'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 


degree  of  appreciation.  To  the  busj' 
worker  and  the  intelligent  student  the 
commentary  will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it 
will,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  be  much  in 
demand.  The  Introduction  is  almost  a 
model  of  concise,  straightforward,  pre- 
fatory remarks  on  the  subject  treated.' — 
Athencrum. 


IbanDboofts  of  ZTbcologv 

General  Editor,  A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  late 


Principal  of  Wells  Theological  Col- 
lege.     Second  and  C/ieaper  Edition 
in  One  Volume.     Demy  8vo.     izs.  6d. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
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a  new,  cheaper,   and   more  convenient 
edition  of  Dr.   Gibson's  book.      It  was 
greatly  wanted.     Dr.  Gibson  has  given 
theological  students  just  what  they  want, 
and  we  should  like  to  think  that  it  was 
in    the  hands  of   every  candidate   for 
orders, ' — Guardian. 
AN     INTRODUCTION     TO    THE 
HISTORY    OF    RELIGION.      By 
F.   B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. ,  Prin- 
cipal   of    Bishop     Hatfield's    Hall. 
Demy  8vo.     los.  6d. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of 
the  author's  judgment.     He  is  at  once 
critical  and  luminous,  at  once  just  and 
suggestive.        A      comprehensive      and 
thorough  book.' — Birmingham  Post. 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION.   By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.  A. , 
late    fellow    of    Magdalen    College, 
Oxon. ,  and  Principal  of  Pusey  House. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Demy  Svo.     155. 


'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of  the 
main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley's  merits.' — Guardian. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     TO    THE 
HISTORYOF  THE  CREEDS.    By 
A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.    Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold   its 
place  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Speciator. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D., 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d. 

'  Singularly  well-informed,  comprehensive, 
and  fair.'- — Glasj^oiv  Herald. 

'  A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly  deserves  a  place  in  every 
philosophical  library.' — Scotsman. 

Zbc  Cburcbnian'B  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY.     By  W.  E.  Col- 
lins,   M.A.      With    Map.    Cr.    Svo. 
3s.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  example  of  thorough  and  fresh 
historical  work.' — Guardian, 
SOME   NEW   TESTAMENT    PRO- 
BLEMS.     By    Arthur    Wright, 
M.A. ,    Fellow   of  Queen's    College, 
Cambridge.      Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Real  students  will  revel  in  these  reverent, 
acute,  and  pregnant  essays  in  Biblical 
scholarship.' — Great  Tlioiights. 
THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN 
HERE  AND   HEREAFTER.      By 
Canon     Winterbotham,      M.A., 
B.Sc,  LL.B.     Cr.  Svo.     35.  bd. 

tTbe  Cburcbman*0  m\Az 

General  Editor,  J.   H.   BURN,  B.D. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  a  series  of  expositions  upon  most  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.     The  volumes  will  be  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version  is  explained   in  sections,  which  will  correspond  as   far  as 
possible  with  the  Church  Lectionary. 


'  A  most  able  book  at  once  exceedingly 
thoughtful  and  richly  suggestive.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE 
PRAYER  BOOK:  Its  Literary  and 
Liturgical  Aspects.  ByJ.  Dowden, 
D.D. ,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo.     3J.  dd. 

'Scholarly  and  interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION.  By F. B. Jevons, M. A., 

Litt.D.,    Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall, 

Durham.      Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

'A  well-written  book,  full  of  sound  thinking 

happily  expressed.' — Manchester  Guar- 

dian. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  Explained  by 
A.  W.  Robinson,  Vicar  of  All 
Hallows,  Barking.  Fcaf.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
net. 

'  The  mcst  attractive,  .sensible,  and  instruc- 


tive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 
ECCLESIASTES.      Explained  by  A. 
W.    Streane,    D.D.       Fcap.    Svo. 
xs.  6d.  net. 
'  Scholarly     suggestive,    and    particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE 
APOSTLE  TO  THE  PHILIP- 
PIANS.  Explained  by  C.  R.  D. 
Biggs,  B.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and  he 


has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space." 

— Guardian. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d.  net. 


Zhc  Xibrars  ot  Devotfon 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'This  series  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  London. 

'Very  delightful.' — The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 

'The  new  "  Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  op  Peterborough. 

'  Charming.' — Record.  '  Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AU- 
GUSTINE.         Newly     Translated, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.      Third  Edition. 
The  translation   is   an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  mas- 
terly exposition.     We   augur  well  of  a 
series  which  begins  so  satisfactorily.' — 
Times. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  John 
Keble.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.  , 
Warden  of  Keble  College,  Ireland 
Professor  at  Oxford. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    A 
Revised  Translation,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.     Second  Edition. 
K  practically  new  translation  of  this  book, 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,    exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
left  the  hands  of  the  author. 

A  BOOK   OF  DEVOTIONS.      By  J. 
W.   Stanbridge,    B. D. ,    Rector  of 
Bainton,  Canon  of  York,  and  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.    John's  College, 
Oxford. 
'It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind.     It 
deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.     By  John 

Keble.      Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D., 

Warden  of  Keble  College,   Oxford. 

'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 


been     published     more    attractively.' — 
Academy. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT 
AND  HOLY  LIFE.  By  William 
Law.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for 
line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

THE  TEMPLE.     By  George  Her- 
bert.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and   Notes,   by   E.    C.   S.   Gibson, 
D.D. ,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
This    edition    contains    Walton's    Life    of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY.  By 
Cardinal  Bona.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.    With  an 

Introduction  aid  Notes   by   B.   W. 

Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 

Theological  College,  Ely. 

A   devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 

Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA.  With  an  In- 
troduction  by  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land, and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beech* 
ing,  M.A. 

THE  INNER  WAY.  Being  Thirty. 
six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  W.  HuTTON,  M.A. 
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XeaDers  of  IReliflion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portraits,  Crown  f,vo.    35.  6d. 
A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious 
life  and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
The  following  are  ready- 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.   H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Over- 
ton, M.A. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G. 
W.  Daniell,  M.A. 

CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 

CHARLES   SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G. 

MouLE,  D.D. 
JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock. 

D.D. 
THOMAS    CHALMERS.      By    Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT  ANDREWES.      By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  M.A. 


AUGUSTINE  OF   CANTERBURY. 

By  E.  L.  CuTTS,  D.D. 
WILLIAM      LAUD,       By    W.     H. 

HUTTON,  M.A. 
JOHN  KNOX.     By  F.  MacCunn. 
JOHN  HOWE.     By  R.  F.  Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP  KEN.     By  F.  A.  Clarke. 

M.A. 
GEORGE    FOX,    THE    QUAKER. 

By  T.  HODGKiN.  D.C.L. 
JOHN      DONNE.        By    Augustus 

Jessopp,  D.D. 
THOMAS    CRANMER.      By.  A.    J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP  LATIMER.    By  R.  M.  Car- 

lyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle.  M.A. 


Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


Fiction 


Maxie  Corelli's  Novels 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second  Edition, 
VENDETTA.    Seventeenth  Edition. 
THELMA,     Twenty-Fifth  Edition. 
ARDATH :      THE    STORY    OF    A 
DEAD  SELF.      Thirteenth  Edition. 
THE    SOUL   OF   LILITH.       Tenth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD.     Eleventh  Edition. 
BARABBAS  :    A  DREAM  OF   THE 
WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Thirty- 
sixth  Edition. 
'  The  tender   reverence  of   the   treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writ- 
ing have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of 
the  conception,  and   the   conviction   is 
forced  on  us  that  even  so  exalted  a  sub- 
ject cannot  be  made  too  familiar  to  us, 
provided  it  be  presented  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  faith.     The   amplifications 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  often  con- 
ceived with  high  poetic  insight,  and  this 
"Dream  of   the   World's  Tragedy"   is 
a  lofty  and  not  inadequate  paraphrase 
of  the    supreme  climax  of  the  inspired 
narrative.' — Duhlin  Review. 
THE     SORROWS      OF      SATAN. 
Forty-Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  very  powerful  pitce  of  work.  .  .  .  The 


conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the 
memory  of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
immense  command  of  language,  and  a 
limitless  audacity.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
and  remarkable  romance  will  live  long 
after  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature 
of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A  literary 
phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even  sub- 
lime.'— W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Review 
0/  Rez'ieivs. 
THE   MASTER    CHRISTIAN, 

[i6o^/i  Thousand. 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is 
one  likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  ques- 
tions in  all  but  the  most  self-satisfied 
readers,  and  that  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  failure  of  the  Churches — the  decay 
of  faith — in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
inevitable  disaster  heaping  up  .  .  .  The 
good  Cardinal  Bonpr6  is  a  beautiful 
figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the  good 
Bishop  in  "  Les  Mis^rables"  .  .  .  The 
chapter  in  which  the  Cardinal  appears 
with  Manuel  before  Leo  xiil.  is  char- 
acterised by  extraordinary  realism  and 
dramatic  intensity  ...  It  is  a  book  with 
a  serious  purpose  expressed  with  abso- 
lute unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth 
reading. '  — Exa^iiincr. 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crown  Zvo.     65.  each. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Ninth 
Edition. 
'  A  very  remarkable    book,   deserving    of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within   our 
limit ;    brilliant,    but    not     superficial  ; 
well    considered,    but    not    elaborated  ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,   but    yet    allows   itself  to   be 
enjoyed  by  readers  to  whom  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  The  World. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR,    Sixth  Edition. 
'A    graceful,    vivacious    comedy,    true    to 
human     nature.      The    characters     are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 
A   MAN   OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 
'Of  all   Mr.    Hope's   books,   "A   Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares 
with     "  The     Prisoner    of    Zenda." ' — 
National  Observer. 
THE    CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 
ANTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.     The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
less  gentleman,   an   intrepid   fighter,   a 


faithful  friend,  and  a  magnanimous  foe. ' 
— Guardian. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 

Millar.     Fifth  Edition. 
'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  James's 
Gazette. 
SIMON    DALE.       Illustrated.     Fifth 
Edition. 
'  There    is    searching    analysis    of   human 
nature,    with   a   most   ingeniously  con- 
structed plot.     Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contrasts  of  his  women  with  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Times. 
THE     KING'S    MIRROR.       Third 
Edition. 
'  In  elegance,   delicacy,   and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  best  of  his  novels,  while  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the 
subtilty  of  its  analysis  it  surpasses  all  his 
earlier  ventures. ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.      Third  Edition. _ 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,    and  an  impress  of  power 
and   mastery    on    every    page.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Fifth  Edition. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.    There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

MRS.  FALCHION.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  character.' — 

Athencevm. 

THE       TRANSLATION       OF      A 
SAVAGE.      Second  Edition. 
'The  plot  is  original  and  one  difficult  to 
work  out ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with    great    skill    and   delicacy.  ' 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  sur- 
prises are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
done,  in  which  men  and  women  live  and 
love  in  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
inexpressible.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 

PONTIAC:    The  Story  of  a   Lost 

Napoleon.     Fifth  Edition. 

'  Here   we  find   romance— real,  breathing, 

living  romance.     The  character  of  Val- 


mond  is  drawn  unerringly.' — /'«//  Mall 
Gazette. 
AN      ADVENTURER      OF      THE 
NORTH  :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre.'     Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
reputation.' — Glasg^ow  Herald. 
THE   SEATS   OF   THE   MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     Eleventh  Edition. 
Mr.    Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel." — Athentsiim. 
'  A  great  book.' — Black  and  White. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG: 
a     Romance    of    Two     Kingdoms. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  the 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
x\3.\.Vi'c^.'— Literature. 
THE    POMP  OF   THE    LAVILET- 
TES.     Second  Edition,     y.  6d. 
'  Unforced   pathos,    and    a    deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  before.' — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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S.  Baring  Gould's  Novels 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  each. 


ARMINELL.     Fifth  Edition. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition. 

IN    THE     ROAR    OF    THE    SEA. 

Seventh  Edition. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGEN- 

VEN.     Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.  Fourth  Edition. 
THE    QUEEN    OF    LOVE.      Fifth 

Edition. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.     Fifth  Edition. 
NOlilML    Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition. 


THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.    Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 
THE  PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third  Edition. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS    THE    TINNER.       Illus- 

trated.     Second  Edition. 

BLADYS.   Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

DOMITIA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 


Conan  Doyle.     ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      By    A.    Conan    Doyle. 
Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illus- 
trated London  News. 

Stanley   Weyman.      UNDER   THE 
RED  ROBE.      By  Stanley  Wey- 
man, Author  of   '  A   Gentleman   of 
France."    With  Illustrations  by  R.  C. 
WOODVILLE.        Sixteenth    Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all   must 
read   this  thrilling  romance,  from   the 
first  page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breath- 
less reader  is  haled  along.     An  inspira- 
tion of  manliness  and  courage.'-  Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas    Malet.      THE   WAGES    OF 
SIN.      By  Lucas  Malet.      Thir- 
teenth Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Lucas   Malet.      THE    CARISSIMA. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  '  The 
Wages  of  Sin,'  etc.     Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Lucas    Malet.        THE    GATELESS 
BARRIER.      By    LuCAS    Malet, 
Author    of    'The    Wages    of    Sin.' 
Fourth  Edition.     Croivn  Qvo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  told  with  a  sense  of  style  and  a 
dramatic  vigour  that  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.     The  workmanship  arouses  en- 
thusiasm. ' —  Times. 
W.    W.    Jacobs.      A    MASTER    OF 
CRAFT.       By    W.     W.    Jacobs. 


Author  of  'Many   Cargoes.'     Illus- 
trated.      Fourth    Edition.       Crown 
Zvo.     y.  6d. 
'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to  all 
who  have    not    lost  their   appetite   for 
wholesome  laughter.' — Spectator. 
'  The   best   humorous   book  published   for 
many  a  d^y.'— Black  and  H^kite. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.      MANY    CARGOES. 
By  W.    W.   Jacobs.       Twenty-fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     35'.  6d. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.    SEA  URCHINS.    By 
W.  W.  J  ACOBS.     Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 
EdnaLyaU.   DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.      42nd  thousand.     By 
Edna  Lyall.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
George  Gissing.    THE  TOWN  TRA- 
VELLER.    By    George   Glssing, 
Author  of  '  Demos,'  '  In  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,"  etc.    Second  Edition.      Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 
'It  is   a  bright  and  witty  book  above  all 
things.     Polly  Sparkes  is  a  splendid  bit 
of  work.'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
'  The  spirit  of  Dickens  is  in  it.' — Bookman. 
George  Gissing.    THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.    By  George  Gissing,  Author 
of  '  Demos,'  'The  Town  Traveller,' 
etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Henry  James.    THE   SOFT   SIDE. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  'What 
Maisie     Knew.'       Second    Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  The  amazing  cleverness  marks  the  great 
worker. ' — Speaker, 
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H.  James.    THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
By  Henry  James,  Author  of  '  What 
Maisie  Knew."     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
The  Sacred  Fount"  is  only  for  the  few, 
but  they  will  prize  it  highly,   for  it  is 
worthy  of  its  illustrious  author.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
S.  R.  Crockett.     LOCHINVAR.     By 
S.  R.  Crockett,  Author  of  'The 
Raiders,'   etc.      Illustrated.      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash 
of  arms,   and    brightened   by  episodes 
of    humour    and    love.' — Westminster 
Gazette. 
S.  R.  Crockett.     THE  STANDARD 
bearer.      By  S.    R.  Crockett. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  delightful  t^le.'—S/eaier. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  hest.'  —Literature. 

Arthur  Morrison.  TALES  OF 
MEAN  STREETS.  By  Arthur 
Morrison.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Told  with  consummate  art  and  extra- 
ordinary detail.  In  the  true  humanity 
of  the  book  lies  its  justification,  the 
permanence  of  its  interest,  and  its  in- 
dubitable triumph.' — Atkenavtn. 
'A  great  book.  The  author's  method  is 
amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer 
lays  upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book 
is  simply  appalling  and  irresistible  in 
its  interest.  _  It  is  humorous  also  ;  with- 
out humour  it  would  not  make  the  mark 
it  is  certain  to  make.' — World. 

Arthur   Morrison.      A   CHILD   OF 
THE  JAGO.     By  Arthur  Morri- 
son.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.' — Pall  Mall 

Gazette. 
'  Told  with  great  vigour  and  powerful  sim- 
plicity. ' — A  thenerum. 

Arthur   Morrison.      TO    LONDON 

TOWN.     By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of  'Tales  of  Mean  Streets,' 

etc.    Second  Edition.   Crown  8i'o.  6s. 

'  We  have  idyllic  pictures,  woodland  scenes 

full  of  tenderness  and  grace.  .  .  .  This 

is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  gracious 

and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.' — 

Daily  Teles:raph. 

Arthur     Morrison.         CUNNING 
MURRELL.     By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison, Author  of   'A   Child  of  the 
Jago,'  e.c.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'The  plot  hangs  admirably.     The  dialogue 

is  perfect.' — Daily  Mail. 
'Admir.-ible.     .   .    .    Delightful    humorous 


relief  ...    a  most  artistic  and  satis- 
factory achievement.' — Spectator. 

Max  Pemberton.   THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A  THRONE.      By  Max  Pem- 
berton.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.'— ZJaz'/y  Mail. 

M.  Sutherland.     ONE  HOUR  AND 

THE  NEXT.     By  The  Duchess 

of  Sutherland.     Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic' — Literature. 

Mrs.     Clifford.       A      FLASH      OF 
SUMMER.     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, Author  of  'Aunt  Anne,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  story  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  exquis- 
itely told. ' — Speaker. 

Emily  Lawless.  HURRISH.  By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless,  Author  of 
•  Maelcho, '  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.     6s. 

EmUy  Lawless.     MAELCHO  :  a  Six- 
teenth  Century   Romance.      By  the 
Honble.  Emily  Lawless.     Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  really  great  book.' — Spectator. 

Emily  Lawless.  TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.  By  the  Honble. 
Emily  Lawless.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

Eden  Phillpotts.      LYING    P  R  O- 
PHETS.      By  Eden   Phillpotts. 
•   Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Eden  PhiUpotts.      CHILDREN  OF 
THE  MIST.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Eden   PhiUpotts.       THE    HUMAN 
BOY.  By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author 
of  'Children  of  the  Mist.'     With  a 
Frontispiece.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  school- 
boys do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-per- 
vading sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

Eden  Phillpotts.  SONS  OF  THE 
MORNING.  By  Eden  Phill- 
potts, Author  of  'The  Children  of 
the  Mist.'  Seco7id  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 
'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.' 

— Mornine^  Post. 
'  Inimitable  humour.' — Daily  Graphic. 
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Jane  Barlow.    A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.       By    Jane    Barlow, 
Author    of    'Irish    Idylls.'      Second 
Edition.     Crown  8 wo,     6s. 
'Vivid  and  singularly  xsaX.'— Scotsman. 

Jane  Barlow,  FROM  THE  EAST 
UNTO  THE  WEST.  By  Jane 
Barlow.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.    H.    Findlater.      THE    GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.      By 

Jane      H.      Findlater.       Fourth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story. 'Standard. 

'  A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as  truth 

itself.' — Canity  Fair. 
'A  singularly  original, clever,  and  beautiful 

story. ' — Guardian. 
'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoubted 

faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 
'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting,  and 
beautiful." — Black  and  White. 

J.  H.  Findlater.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

J.     H.    Findlater.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane      H.      Findlater.       Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  not  unworthy  successor  to  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie."  ' — Critic. 

J.  H.  and  Mary  Findlater.    TALES 

THAT  ARE  TOLD.     By  Jane  H. 

Findlater,  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Crown  8z'0.     6s. 

'  Delightful  and  graceful  stories  for  which 

we     have     the     warmest     welcome.' — 

Literature. 

Mary  Findlater.  A  NARROW  WAY. 

By  Mary  Findlater,   Author    of 

'Over  the  Hills."       Third  Edition. 

Crow7i  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting 

novel.' — Morning  Post. 
'  Singularly  pleasant,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and     tender     sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

lULzxY     Findlater.       OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   Mary   Findlater. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  truth.' — Birmingham  Post. 

Mary  Findlater.  BETTY  M  US- 
GRAVE.  By  Mary  Findlater. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 
A  roost  touching  story." — Spectator. 


Alfred  Ollivant.     OWD  BOB,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    By 

Alfred  Ollivant.     Fifth  Edition . 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'Weird,    thrilling,    strikingly    graphic' — 

Punch. 
'  We  admire  this  book.  .  .  .  It  is  one  to  read 
with  admiration  and  to  praise  with  en- 
thusiasm.'— Bookman. 
'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman 
to  whom  a  dog  is  dear." — Literature. 

B.    M.    Croker.      PEGGY    OF    THE 
BARTONS.      By   B.    M.   Croker, 
Author      of      'Diana     Barrington.' 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  Mrs.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirably  simple, 
easy,  and  direct  flow  of  her  narrative,  the 
briskness  of  her  dialogue,  and  the  geni- 
ality of  her  portraiture.' — Spectator. 

B.  M.  Croker.  A  STATE  SECRET. 
By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy 
of  the  Bartons, '  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Cro7vn  8vo.     ■^s.  6d. 

'  Full  of  humour,   and   always  fresh    and 

pleasing.' — Daily  Express. 
'Ingenious,  humorous,  pretty,  pathetic." — 

World. 

H.    G.    Wells.     THE   STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS,   and    other    Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wells.       Second    Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  impressions  of  a  very  striking  imagina- 
tion."— Saturday  Review. 

H.    G.    Wells.      THE    PLATTNER 
STORY  and  Others.     By  H.  G. 
Wells.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 
'  Weird  and  mysterious,  they  seem  to  hold 
the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell." — Scots- 
man. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSOLATION.  By  Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  '  An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit." — Globe. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation."  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

C.  F.  Keary.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
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W.  E.  Norris.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of  '  Made- 
moiselle de   Mersac,'   etc.       Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  An  intellectually  satisfactory  and  morally 
bracing  novel.'—Vaity  Telegraph. 

W.  E.  Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E. 
Norris.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
W.  E.  Norris.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W.  E. 
NORKIS.  Crown  Zvo.  6s. 
W.  E.  Norris.   CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
'  As  a  story  it  is  admirable,  as  a.jeu  d" esprit 
it  is  capital,   as  a   lay  sermon  studded 
with   gems  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.'— r/4«  World. 
W.  E.  Norris.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  Norris.    Illustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Interesting,   wholesome,   and  charmingly 
written.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

W.  E.  Norris.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  Norris.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

W.  Claxk  Russell.  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

Robert  Barr.     IN  THE  MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.       By     Robert     Barr. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

'  A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 

byitscapital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.       THE     MUTABLE 

MANY.    By  Robert  Barr.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  Very  much  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr 

has  yet  given  us.    There  is  much  insight 

in   it,    and   much  excellent  humour.' — 

Daily  Chronicle. 

Robert    Barr.      THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Barr.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'Of  these  media;val  romances,  which   are 
now  gaining    ground,    "The   Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
Robert  Barr.     THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  'The 
Countess  Tekla.'   Illustrated.  Suond 
Edition.     8va.     6s, 


C.    J.    Cutcliffe    Hyne.       PRINCE 
RUPERT    THE     BUCCANEER. 
By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Author 
of  'Captain  Kettle.'    With  8  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Grenville  Manton. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the 
Crorawellian  wars. 

Mrs.      Dudeney.        THE      THIRD 

FLOOR.        By     Mrs.     Dudeney, 

Author  of   'Folly   Corner.'     Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  One  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 

entertaining      novels      published      this 

spring.' Sketch. 

Andrew  Balfour.     BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  Balfour.     Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 
unflagging  \\go\iz.'— Globe. 

Andrew  Balfour.     TO  ARMS!      By 

Andrew     Balfour.        Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  The  marvellous  perils  through  which  Allan 

passes  are  told  in   powerful  and  lively 

fashion.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 
MINE.      By   Andrew    Balfour, 
Author    of    'By  Stroke   of   Sword.' 
Illustrated.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 
'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  written,  and 
abounding  in  stirring  incidents.' — Glas- 
gow Herald. 

R.  Hichens.   BYEWAYS.   By  Robert 
HiCHENS.     Author  of  'Flames,' etc. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.' — Daily  News. 

R.    Hichens.     TONGUES    OF 

CONSCIENCE.      By  Robert 

Hichens,     Author     of     'Flames.' 

Second  Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 

'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality. ' — Glasgow 

Herald. 

Stephen  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  RAIN.  War  Stories.  By 
Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  '  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
'  A  fascinating  \o\\xniQ.'— spectator. 
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Dorothea    Gerard.      THE    CON- 
QUEST  OF    LONDON.     By 
Dorothea    Gerard,    Author     of 
'Lady  Baby.'  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.     6i. 
'  Bright  and  entertaining.' — Spectator. 
'  Highly    entertaining    and    enjoyahle.' — 
Scoisffian. 

Dorothea  Gerard.    THE  SUPREME 

CRIME.      By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  One  of  the  very  best  plots  we  have  met 
with  in  recent  fiction,  and  handled  with 


that  quiet  unerring  realism  which  always 
distinguishes  the  author's  best  work.' — 
Acadifny. 
C.   F.   Goss.     THE  REDEMPTION 
OF  DAVID  CORSON,     By  C.   F. 
Goss.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Dramatic  instinct  and  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion mark  this  soul  history  of  a  Quaker 
mystic. ' — A  thenceuni. 
'  A  really  fine  book.' — Public  Opinion. 
'  A  powerful  and  original   book,  and   un- 
usually striking.' — Pilot. 
'  Worthy  to  stand    high  in  the  ranks  of 
modern  fiction.' — Literature. 


OTHER  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

Crown  Svo. 


A    SECRETARY    OF    LEGATION. 

By  Hope  Dawlish. 
THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.     By 

Noel  Ainslie. 
STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.     By  W. 

Clark  Russell  and  other  Authors. 
THE     BLACK    WOLF'S     BREED. 

By  Harris  Dickson.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BELINDA  FITZWARREN.     By  the 

Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 
DERWENT'S  HORSE.     By  Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE   MAULEVERER.      By   Mrs. 

Caffyn  (Iota). 
SIREN  CITY.    By  Benjamin  Swift. 
AN  ENGLISHMAN.     By  Mary  L. 

Rendered. 
THE  PLUNDERERS.     By  Morley 

Roberts. 
THE    HUMAN    INTEREST.       By 

Violet  Hunt. 
THE    KING    OF    ANDAMAN :    A 

Saviour    of   Society.      By   J.    Mac- 

laren  Cobban. 
THE    ANGEL     OF    THE     COVE- 
NANT.   By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
IN    THE    DAY    OF    ADVERSITY. 

By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 
DENOUNCED.   By  J.  Bloundelle- 
Burton. 
THE    CLASH    OF    ARMS.      By  J. 

Bloundelle-Burton. 
ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS.     By  J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 


SERVANTS  OF  SIN.    By  J.  Bloun- 
delle-Burton. 
PATH  AND  GOAL.    Second  Edition. 

By  Ada  Cambridge. 
THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

By  Richard  Marsh. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES.    By 

Richard  Marsh. 
ELMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET.     By  E.  H. 

Strain. 
A    FOREST    OFFICER.      By    Mrs. 

Penny. 
THE    WHITE    HECATOMB.      By 

W.  C.  Scully. 
BETWEEN  SUN  AND  SAND.     By 

W.  C.  Scully. 
SIR    ROBERT'S    FORTUNE.      By 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE    TWO     MARYS.       By     Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
THE    LADY'S    WALK.      By   Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
MIRRY-ANN.   By  Norma  Lorimer. 
JOSIAH'S      WIFE.        By     Norma 

Lorimer. 
THE    STRONG    GOD     CIRCUM- 
STANCE.    By  Helen  Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA.     By  Esm6  Stuart. 
THE     DESPATCH     RIDER.       By 

Ernest  Glanville 
AN  ENEMY  TO  THE  KING.     By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
A    GENTLEMAN    PLAYER.      By 

R.  N.  Stephens. 
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THE  PATHS  OF  THE  PRUDENT. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

THE  BUILDERS.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

DANIEL  WHYTE.  By  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

THE  CAPSINA.     By  E.  F.  Benson. 

DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  E.  F.  Benson. 

THE  VINTAGE.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
Illustrated  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE  A  CHARLITTE.  By  Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE.     By  R.  Murray 

CtIT  CHRIST 

THINGS      THAT      HAVE      HAP- 
PENED.   By  Dorothea  Gerard. 
LONE    PINE:    A    ROMANCE    OF 
MEXICAN      LIFE.        By     R.     B. 
Townshend. 
WILT     THOU     HAVE     THIS 
WOMAN  ?       By     J.     Maclaren 
Cobban. 
A     PASSIONATE     PILGRIM.       By 

Percy  White. 
SECRETARY    TO     BAYNE,     M.P. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
ADRIAN    ROME.      By  E.   Dawson 

and  A.  Moore. 
GALLIA.        By      M6nie      Muriel 

Dowie. 
THE  CROOK    OF  THE  BOUGH. 

By  M6nie  Muriel  Dowie. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

By  Julian  Corbett. 
MISS  ERIN.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 
ANANIAS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alan 

Brodrick. 
CORRAGEEN    IN    '98.        By    Mrs. 

Orpen. 
THE  PLUNDER  PIT.    ByJ.  Keigh- 

ley  Snowden. 
CROSS  TRAILS.   By  Victor  Waite. 
SUCCESSORS    TO    THE    TITLE. 

By  Mrs.  Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S     FIND.       By     Mary 

Gaunt. 
DEADMAN'S.    By  Mary  Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN  JACOBUS:  A  ROMANCE 
OF  THE  ROAD.   By  L.  Cope  Corn- 
FORD. 


SONS  OF  ADVERSITY.   By  L.  Cope 

Cornford. 
THE    KING    OF    ALBERIA       By 

Laura  Daintrey. 
THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ALOUETTE. 

By  Mary  A.  Owen. 
CHILDREN    OF    THIS    WORLD. 

By  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 
AN    ELECTRIC    SPARK.      By    G. 

Manville  Fenn. 
UNDER       SHADOW      OF       THE 
MISSION.     By  L.  S.  McChesney. 
THE    SPECULATORS.      By    J.    F. 

Brewer. 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    STORM.      By 

Ronald  Ross. 
THE    QUEENSBERRY    CUP.      By 

Clive  p.  Wolley. 
A  HOME   IN   INVERESK.     By  T. 

L.  Baton. 
MISS  ARMSTRONG'S   AND 
OTHER  CIRCUMSTANCES.     By 
John  Davidson. 
DR.  CONGALTON'S  LEGACY.    By 

Henry  Johnston. 
TIME    AND    THE   WOMAN.      By 

Richard  Pryce. 
THIS  MAN'S  DOMINION.     By  the 

Author  of  '  A  High  Little  World.' 
DIOGENES  OF  LONDON.     By  H. 

B.  Marriott  Watson. 
THE    STONE    DRAGON.     By 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
A    VICAR'S    WIFE.      By    Evelyn 

Dickinson. 
ELSA.    ByE.  M 'Queen  Gray. 
THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY.     By  I. 

Hooper. 
THE  FALL   OF  THE  SPARROW. 

By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
A  SERIOUS  COMEDY.  By  Herbert 

Morrah. 
THE      FAITHFUL      CITY.         By 

Herbert  Morrah. 
IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP.     By  J.  A. 

Barry. 
BIJLI,  THE  DANCER.     By  James 

Blythe  Patton. 
THE       PHILANTHROPIST.        By 

Lucy  Maynard. 
VAUSSORE.    Ey  Francis  Brune. 
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THREE-AND-8IXPENNY    NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


THE    MESS    DECK.       By   W.    F. 

Shannon. 
A  SON  OF  THE   STATE.      By  W, 

Pett  Ridge. 
CEASE    FIRE!      By   J.    Maclaren 

Cobban. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.     By  Ernest 

Glanville. 
THE      LOST      REGIMENT.        By 

Ernest  Glanville. 
HUNTER'S  CRUISE.     By  Charles 

Gleig.     Illustrated. 
THE     ADVENTURE     OF     PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA.      By   Mrs.    C.    N. 

Williamson. 
A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  DESERT. 

By  W.  C.  Scully. 
SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.     By  MAR- 
GARET Benson. 
FITZJAMES.     By  Lilian  Street. 
THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.    Fi/i/i 

Edition.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 
THE  MOVING  FINGER.    By  Mary 

Gaunt. 
JACO  TRELOAR.    By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
THE    DANCE   OF   THE    HOURS. 

By  'Vera.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.     By  ESMi 

Stuart. 
A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND. 

By  Constance  Smith. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    By  Evelyn 

Dickinson. 


AUT     DIABOLUS    AUT    NIHIL. 

By  X.  L. 
THE    COMING    OF    CUCULAIN. 

By  Standish  O'Grady. 
THE   GODS    GIVE    MY    DONKEY 

WINGS.    By  Angus  Evan  Abbott. 
THE  STAR  GAZERS.     By  G.  Man- 

VILLE   FeNN. 

THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.      By    R. 

Orton  Prowse. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By 

R    Pryce 
DISENCHANTMENT.  By  F.  Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE    SQUIRE    OF    WANDALES. 

By  A.  Shield. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By 

J.  M.  Cobban. 
A     DEPLORABLE     AFFAIR.       By 

W.   E.    NORRIS. 
A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.     By  Mrs. 

Dicker. 

THE  PRODIGALS.  By  Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE  SUPPLANTER.  By  P.  Neu- 
mann. 

A  MAN  WITH  BLACK  EYE- 
LASHES.    By  H.  A.  Kennedy. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  EXOTICS,  By 
S.  Gordon, 

AN  ODD  EXPERIMENT.  By 
Hannah  Lynch. 

TALES  OF  NORTHUMBRIA.  By 
Howard  Pease. 


HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

Crown  8vo. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.   Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By 

F,  Mabel  Robinson. 
MR.    BUTLER'S    WARD.      By     F. 

Mabel  Robinson. 
ELI'S    CHILDREN.      By    G.    Man- 

ville  Fenn. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT,     By  G.   Man- 

viLLE  Fenn. 
DISARMED.      By    M.    Betham 

Edwards, 


By 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW. 

the  Author  of  '  Indian  Idylls. ' 
MY   STEWARDSHIP.     ByE. 

M'QuEEN  Gray. 
JACK'S     FATHER.        By     W.      E. 

NORRIS. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  By  Leslie 
Keith. 

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Com- 
munist. By  E.  Lynn  Lynton. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 
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Zbc  IRovelist 

Messrs.  Methuex  are  making  an  interesting  experiment  which  constitutes  a 
fresh  departure  in  pubHshing.  They  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title 
a  Monthly  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Many 
of  these  Novels  have  never  been  published  before.  Each  Number  is  as  long  as 
the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as 
follows : — 


I.  DEAD  MEN  TELL  NO  TALES. 

E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

IL  JENNIE    BAXTER,    JOURNA- 
LIST.    Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE      INCA'S      TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  Oui  of  print. 

V.  FURZE    BLOOM.      S.   Baring 

Gould. 
VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE.       C. 

Gleig. 

VII.  THE       GAY        DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS   OF   WAR.       A. 

BoYSON  Weekes. 

IX.   Out  of  print. 
X,  VELDT  AND  LAAGER:  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal,   E.  S.  Valen- 
tine. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 
F.  Norreys  Connell. 


XII, 


A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
Clark  Russell. 


\V. 


XIII.  THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVI- 
LETTES.    Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Anthony 
Hope. 

XV.  THE    CARISSIMA.      LucAS 

Malet. 

XVI.  THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

XVII.  DERRICK       VAUGHAN. 
Edna  Lyall. 

XVIII.  IN      THE      MIDST      OF 

ALARMS.     Robert  Barr. 

XIX.  HIS      GRACE.         W.     E. 

NORRIS. 

XX.  DODO.     E.  F.  Benson. 

XXI.  CHEAP    JACK    ZITA.       S. 
Baring  Gould. 

XXII.  WHEN  VALMOND  CAME 
TO  PONTIAC.  Gilbert 
Parker. 


/Iftctbueu's  Sii'penns  Xibrarg 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 


I.  THE  M.ATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
By  Major-General  Baden-Powell. 

II.  THE   DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.      By   Major-General   Baden- 

POWELL. 

III.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

IV.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould. 


V.  PEGGY    OF    THE 
By  B.  M.  Croker. 


BARTONS. 


VII.  BADEN-POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

VIII.  ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA. 
By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

IX.  THE  GREEN  GR.-WES  OF 
BALGOWRIE.  By  Jane  H.  Find- 
later. 

X.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS.  By 
H.  G.  Wells. 

XI.  MATTHEW  AUSTEN.      By  W. 

E.   NORRIS. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well- known  Authors,  well  illustrated. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENCE  EACH 


THE  ICELANDER'S  SWORD.     By 

S.  Baring  Gould. 
TWO    LITTLE   CHILDREN   AND 

CHING.     By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.     By  M.  M. 

Blake. 
ONLY    A    GUARD -ROOM     DOG. 

By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET. 
By  Harry  Collingwood. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Man- 
VILLE  Fenn. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Series  of  Books  for   Girls  by  well-known  Authors,  handsomely  boutul, 
and  laell  illustrated. 


THREE-AND-StXPENCE  EACH 


THE     RED     GRANGE.       By     Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Mdle.  Mori.' 


OUT  OF  THE  FASHION. 
T.  Meade. 


By  L. 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr. 

A    GIRL   OF   THE    PEOPLE.      By 
L.  T.  Meade. 

HEPSY  GIPSY. 
2S.  6d. 

THE     HONOURABLE 
L.  T.  Meade. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 
MISS,     By 


University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  ?iVO.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  followiytg  volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     y. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.     By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition, 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  Hobson, 
M.A,       Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sharp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger, 

M.A.     Second  Edition. 
THE    EVOLUTION     OF     PLANT 

LIFE  :     Lower     Forms.        By    G. 

Massee.     With  Illustrations. 
AI R  AND  WATER.   By  V.  B.  Lewes, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 

HEALTH.      By  C.  W.   Kimmins, 

M.A.     Illustrated. 
THE     MECHANICS     OF     DAILY 

LIFE.    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A.    Illus- 
trated. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL   REFORMERS. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 

IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     The 

Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

By  M.   M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 

Illustrated. 
A     TEXT-BOOK     OF     AGRICUL- 

TUR.A.L     BOTANY.        By   M.    C. 

Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated. 

3J.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  See. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  By  George  J.  Burch, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    3J. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EvAN  SMALL, 
M.A.     Illustrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
bald, M.A.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
Dixon,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Tlie  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 
TRADE    UNIONISM— NEW   AND 
OLD.      By   G.    HoWELL.        Third 
Edition. 
THE     CO  -  OPERATIVE     MOVE- 
MENT  TO-DAY.     By  G.  J.  Holy- 
OAKE.     Second  Edition. 
MUTUAL    THRIFT.       By   Rev.    J. 

Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.      By  J. 
A.  Hobson,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE   COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 

ByC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 

of    Economics    at    Trinity    College, 

Dublin.     Second  Edition. 
THE  ALIEN   INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  WiLKINS.  B.A. 


By    P. 
By 


THE    RURAL    EXODUS. 
Anderson  Graham. 

LAND    NATIONALIZATION 

Harold  Cox,  B.A. 
A     SHORTER     WORKING     DAY. 

By  H.  DE  B.  GiBBiNS,  D.Litt.,  M.A., 

and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla 

Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  Moore. 

TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 
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THE  STATE  AND  ITS  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  Gertrude  Tuckwell. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  ByLADvDiLKE, 
Miss  BuLLEY,  and  Miss  Whitley. 

socialism  AND  MODERN 
THOUGHT.     By  M.  Kaufmann. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  WORK- 
ING CLASSES,    By  E.  BOWMAKER. 

MODERN  CIVILIZATION  IN 
SOME  OF  ITS  ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS.  By  W.  Cunningham, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Classical  Translations 

Edited  by  H,  F.  FOX,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED, By  J.  A,  HOBSON, 
B.A. 

LIFE  IN  WEST  LONDON.  By 
Arthur  Sheewell,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

RAILWAY  NATIONALIZ.\TION. 
By  Clement  Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES  AND  PAUPER- 
ISM.    By  Louisa  Twining, 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS.  By  W.  REASON, 
M.A. 


.iESCHYLUS  —  Agamemnon,  Choe- 
phoroe,  Eumenides.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.  ,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.     55. 

CICERO— De  Oratore  I.  Translated 
by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.     35.  6d, 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone, 
Pro  Murena,  Philippic  11.,  In  Catili- 
nam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D. 
Blakiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,     ^s. 

CICERO— De  Natura  Deorum.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
y.  €>d, 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated 
by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 


HORACE:  THE  ODES  AND 
EPODES.  Translated  by  A. 
Godley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.     2S. 

LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro  -  Menippus,  The  Cock,  The 
Ship,  The  Parasite,  The  Lover  of 
Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T. 
Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     35.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES  —  Electra  and  Ajax. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Win- 
chester.    2s.  6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania. 
Translated  by  R.  B.  Townshend, 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    2S.  6d. 


Educational  Books 


CLASSICAL 


THE     NICOMACHEAN     ETHICS 

OF  ARISTOTLE.     Edited  with  an 

Introduction    and   Notes    by    John 

Burnet,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek 

at  St.   Andrews.      De7ny  Zvo.      155. 

net. 

'  We  must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in 

conclusion,  that  we  have  seldom,  if  ever, 

seen-  an  edition  of  any  classical  author  in 

which  what  is  held  in  common  with  other 

commentators  is  so  clearly  and  shortly 

put,  and  what  is  original  is  (with  equal 

brevity)  of  such  value  and  interest.' 

-PiUi. 


THE  CAPTIVI  OF  PLAUTUS. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Textual 
Notes,  and  a  Commentary,  by  W, 
M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  bd.  net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  mss.  have 
been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early 
Latin  verse.  The  Commentary  is  very 
full. 
'  A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar- 
ship. ' — Scotsman. 
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A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assis- 
tant Master  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
Crown  %vo.  y.  6d. 
'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better  fitted 

for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' — 

Guardian. 

TACITI  AGRICOLA.  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F. 
Davis,  M.A.  ,  Assistant  Master  at 
Weymouth  College.    Crown  8vo.    ss. 

TACITI  GERMANIA.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Crown  8vo.    2s. 

HERODOTUS :  EASY  SELEC- 
TIONS. With  Vocabulary.  ByA.C. 
LiDDELL,  M.A.      Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  ODYS- 
SEY. By  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.  Fcap.  8vo. 
xs.  6d. 

PLAUTUS:  THE  CAPTIVI. 
Adapted  for  Lower  Forms  by  J.  H. 


Freese,    M.A.,   late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,     zs.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES         AGAINST 
CONON       AND        CALLICLES. 
Edited  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.    Fcap. 
8vo,     2S. 
EXERCISES      IN      LATIN    ACCI- 
DENCE.      By    S.     E.    Winbolt. 
Assistant  Master  in  Christ's  Hospital. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
An   elementary   book  adapted    for   Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  shorter  Latin 
primer. 
NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  LATIN 
SYNTAX.  ByG.  BucklandGreen. 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Edinburgh 
Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.   John's 
College,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 
Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK.  A 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  G.  Rod- 
well,  B.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
Keble  College.     Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated  by  E.  W.  Huntingford, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity 
College,  Toronto.     Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 


GERMAN 


A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAM- 
MAR. ByH.  DeB.Gibbins,  D.Litt., 
M.A.,  Headmaster  at  Kidderminster 
Grammar  School.   Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 


GERMAN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  By  E. 
M 'Queen  Gray.  Crown  8vo. 
25.  6d. 


SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE.  By  J.  T.  Dunn,  D.Sc, 
and  V.  A.  Mundella.  With  114 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

[Methuen  s  Science  Primers. 

THE  WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  In- 
cluding Chemistry,  Heat,  Light, 
Sound,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  As- 
tronomy,   and    Geology.        Bv     R. 


Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2S.  6d. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNET- 
ISM AND  ELECTRICITY:  an 
Elementary  Text-Book.  By  P.  L. 
Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College, 
Birmingham.  With  181  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  (>d. 
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^cjtboofts  of  Zccbnolog^ 

Edited  by  Professors  GARNETT  and  WERTHEIMER. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.  By  J. 
A.  E.  Wood.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.     By 
F.  C.  Webber.    With  many  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  3^-.  6d. 
'  An  admirable  elementary  text-book  on  the 
subject. ' — Builder. 

PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  By 
Sidney  H.  Wells.  With  75  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams.  Cr.Zvo.  2,s.€>d. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.  By  H. 
Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Physics   in  the   Durham   College   of 


Science,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Fully 
illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

MILLINERY,  THEORETICAL, 

AND  PRACTICAL.  By  Clare 
Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.      2S. 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  W.  French,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  the  Storey  Institute,  Lancaster. 
Part  I.  With  numerous  diagrams. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 
'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical  little 
book.' — Schoolmaster. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  RECORDS.  A  Companion 
to  the  History  of  England.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    35.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS 
RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES.  By  H.  E. 
Malden,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  OF  DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC.  By  Johnson  Barker, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
PASSAGES.  By  W.  Willi  amson, 
B.A.     Fi/t/i  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d. 


A   SHORT  STORY  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.       By    Emma    S. 

Mellows.     Crown  8vo,     ^s.  6d. 

'  A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of  the 

growth   of  English    literature.'  —  Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

TEST  CARDS  IN  EUCLID  AND 
ALGEBRA.  By  D.  S.  Calder- 
WOOD,  Headmaster  of  the  Normal 
School,  Edinburgh.  In  three  packets 
of  40,  with  Answers.  is.  Or  in 
three  Books,  price  2^.,  zd.,  and  3^. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.     By  Leon 

Delbos.     Crown  8vo.     zs. 
A  theoretical  and  practical   guide,  for  use 
in  elementary  schools  and  by  the  general 
reader. 


METHUEN'S    COMMERCIAL    SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  dk  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 


BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND 
COLONIES  FROM  ELIZABETH 
TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,     zs. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     15.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COM- 
MERCE. By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.     15.  6d. 


FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS.E.  Bally, 
Master  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.      Third  Edition,     zs. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally. 
With  Vocabulary,     zs.  bd. 

A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  Second 
Edition,     zs. 
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A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  By  S.  E.  Bally.  With 
Vocabulary.     2s, 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. ByL.  W,  Lyde,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     2.S. 

A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.  By  S. 
Jackson.  M.A.     Third  Ed.    xs.  bd. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By 
F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
\s.  6d, 

WORKS  BY  A.  M. 

INITIA  LATINA:  Easy  Lessons  on 
Elementary       Accidence.  Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  8fo.     is, 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     2S. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With 
Notes  adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer  and  Vocabulary.  Fifth 
Edition  revised.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM 
C^SAR.  Part  I.  The  Helvetian 
War.     Second  Edition.     i8mo.     is. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. 
Part  I.  The  Kings  of  Rome.  i8mo. 
Second  Edition,     is.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Seventh 
Editiofi.     Fcap.  8vo,     is.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATINA.  First  Lessons 
in  Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabtilary. 
Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER 
AND  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER. 
With  Vocabulary.  Eighth  and 
cheaper  Edition,  re-writte?i.  Crown 
8vo.  IS.  6d.  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  Dr.  Kennedy.     Key  35.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SEN- 
TENCE :  Rules  and  Exercises. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  u.  6(/.  With 
Vocabulary.     2S. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellan- 
eous Latin  Exercises  on  Common 
Rules  and  Idioms,  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  With  Vocabulary. 
2.S.     Key,  2s.  net. 


PRECIS  WRITING  AND  OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE.  By  E.  E. 
Whitfield,  M.A.    2.s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS  AND 
BUSINESS.    By  H.  Jones.    15.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOOK- 
KEEPING BY  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 
ByJ.E.B.M Allen, M.A.  Cr.8vo.  2s. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  W. 
Douglas  Edwards.    2s. 

M.  ST  E  DM  AN,  M.A. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION:  Arranged  according  to 
Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN 
IDIOMS.   i8mo.  Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition, 

Revised.     i8mo.     is. 
A    SHORTER    GREEK    PRIMER. 

Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 
EASY    GREEK     PASSAGES     FOR 

UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Third 

Edition  Revised.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION,  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELEC- 
TIONS. For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Third  Edition.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2S.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH,  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    i8mo.     8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fifth 
Edition  Revised.     Crown  8vo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR 
UNSEEN  TRANSLATION,  Fourth 
Edition  revised.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON 
ELEMENTARY  SYNTAX.  With 
Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.     2S.  6d.      Key  3^.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR 
REPETITION :  Arranged  according 
to  Subjects.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     IS. 
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Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     is.  6d. 


FRENCH  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
A. M. M. Stedman,  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition . 

A    Key,    issued    to    Tutors    and 
Private  Students  only,  to  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Publishers.  ; 
Fourth    Edition.       Crown    Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  Bv  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.      Tenth  Edition. 

Key    (Fourth  Edition)   issued    as 
above.     6s.  net. 


GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAM- 
MAR AND  IDIOMS.  By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition. 

Key   [Second  Edition)   issued   as 
above.    6s.  net. 


GERMAN  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR  AND  IDIOMS.  By 
R.  J.  MORICH,  Clifton  College. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Key  {Second  Edition)  issued   as 
above.     6s.  net. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  C.  H. 
Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College. 
Second  Edition. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.  By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A., 
F.C.S. 

GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS.  By  A. 
M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third 
Edition. 

Key   {Second   Edition)    issued   as 
above,     js.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  J.  Tait 
Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A.,  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Croxvn  Eiy'. 
2s.  6d. 
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